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PHEFACE 


TO 

VOLUME  I,  FIFTH  SEEIES. 


That  the  thirty-ninth  annual  volume  should  mark  the 
commencement  of  a Fifth  Series  is,  if  not  a proof  of 
vigorous  growth,  at  least  a sign  of  steadfast  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Cambrian  archaeology,  and  of  continued 
hopefulness  in  its  future.  The  occasion,  moreover,  is 
suitable  for  a brief  retrospect  of  the  past  work  of  the 
Association  ; and  it  claims  some  explanation,  it  may  be, 
for  the  adoption  of  a new  Series  : indeed,  the  one  is 
the  practical  reason  for  the  other. 

The  very  abundance  of  the  materials,  historical,  anti- 
quarian, and  linguistic,  which  lie  dispersed  among  the 
thirty-eight  volumes  of  the  four  series  involves  the 
student  in  considerable  difficulty  as  to  where  he  shall 
find  the  special  information  he  may  be  in  need  of ; and 
the  Editors  themselves  are  sometimes  unable,  without 
much  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  to  point  it  out. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  desirable  to  close  the  Fourth 
Series  at  its  fourteenth  volume,  in  the  hope  that  before 
the  work  became  too  unwieldy,  such  an  index  of  the 
whole  might  be  compiled  as  should  set  forth  the  varied 
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stores  of  information  to  be  found  therein,  and  should  at 
the  same  time  be  of  infinite  service  to  inquirers  and 
writers  upon  the  subjects  treated  of ; and  such  an 
index,  we  are  glad  to  announce,  there  is  now  a fair 
prospect  of  being  provided. 

Whilst  the  main  body  of  the  volumes  has  continued, 
as  heretofore,  to  elucidate  those  fields  which  our  vete- 
ran authorities  have  made  their  own,  our  migratory 
habits  have  attracted  special  attention,  from  year  to 
to  year,  to  the  local  antiquities  of  those  counties  and 
neighbourhoods  where  our  meetings  have  taken  place  ; 
and  this  feature  has  made  itself  felt  not  only  in  the 
body  of  the  volume,  but  more  particularly  in  the  brief 
but  useful  summary  gathered  up  in  the  Reports. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  here  particularise 
any  of  the  valuable  articles  that  mark  the  Fourth 
Series  ; but  we  appeal  urgently,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  Fifth,  for  more  contributions  from  our  younger 
members,  to  whom  the  future  of  our  Journal  should  be 
of  at  least  as  great  concern  as  it  is  to  their  elders. 

In  the  present  volume  we  commence  the  series  of 
“ Notes”  on  the  older  churches  in  our  Welsh  dioceses, 
which  were  written  by  our  first  President,  and  which, 
we  trust,  will  prove  of  service  to  future  writers  on  the 
ecclesiology  of  our  counties  and  parishes. 
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THE 

CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS  OF  THE 
COUNTIES  ADJOINING  LANCASHIRE. 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  continue  my  researches  on  the 
Celtic  element  in  the  English  dialects.  I comply  with 
the  request ; but  only  so  far,  at  least  for  the  present, 
as  to  the  counties  that  are  adjacent  to  Lancashire.  The 
inquiry  will  extend  to  the  counties  of  Chester  and 
Salop  on  the  south,  and  to  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land on  the  north,  with  a small  portion  of  West  York- 
shire. I extend  the  inquiry  so  far,  because,  as  Lap- 
penberg  has  asserted  that  Lancashire  is  the  most  Celtic 
county  in  England,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
Celtic  element  in  its  dialectic  words  is  exceptional. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  This  element  is  equally 
abundant  in  the  counties  that  lie  on  the  north  or  the 
south  of  it.  If  the  inquiry  were  directed  to  the  counties 
of  the  south-west  part  of  England,  including  Glou- 
cestershire, Somersetshire,  and  the  county  of  Devon, 
it  would  appear  that  this  field  of  research  is  quite  as 
interesting,  and  as  fertile  in  results,  as  the  north- 
western part. 

There  seems  to  be  a need  for  an  investigation  of  this 
kind,  for  statements  have  been  made,  on  this  subject, 
of  a contradictory  kind.  Mr.  Whitaker  states,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  History  of  Manchester  (vol.  ii,  p.  238,  4to. 
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ed.),  that  the  English  (language)  retains  to  this  day 
such  a collection  of  Celtic  terms  as  nothing  but  an 
actual  collation  of  the  languages  could  induce  us  to 

believe Besides  the  many  Celtic  words  that  might 

assuredly  be  discovered  in  the  English  on  a stricter 
examination  of  both  languages,  and  besides  such  as  an 
author  is  afraid  to  produce  lest  he  should  seem  to  his 
own  judgment  to  be  fancifully  over-straining  the  point, 
and  catching  at  ideal  similarities,  there  remains  a large 
catalogue  of  three  thousand  British  terms  discoverable 
even  now  in  the  English.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
investigation  of  this  subject  in  the  glossary  which  he 
subjoins  will  not  bear  the  test  of  our  modern  scientific 
philology,  and  that  his  estimate  is  much  too  large  if 
the  inquiry  be  limited  to  such  words  as  are  in  common 
use.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  number  of  such 
words  is  greater  than  Englishmen  generally  suppose  it 
to  be,  and  that  even  this  large  estimate  will  be  ex- 
ceeded if  we  take  into  our  calculation  the  dialectic 
words.  I shall  accomplish  a not  unimportant  result — 
interesting  especially  for  its  historical  value — if  I can 
prove  this  statement.  And  yet  the  proof  is  not  diffi- 
cult. It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  Celtic  words  spoken 
in  Lancashire,  which  was  lately  published  in  the  Archce- 
ologia  Cambrensis,  and  from  that  which  will  now  be 
offered,  that  in  the  area  under  discussion,  which  is  less 
than  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  land,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  such  words  have  been  retained  to  the 
present  time,  or  were  retained  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  My  own  inquiries  also  show  that  if 
we  examine  the  dialects  of  the  wffiole  of  England,  it 
will  be  found  that  a large  portion  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages has  been  retained  in  them  ; and  if  these  words 
are  often  archaic  in  form  and  meaning,  they  are  not  less 
interesting  on  this  account. 

Of  this  fact  there  does  not  appear  to  be  even  a sur- 
mise on  the  part  of  Englishmen  in  general  ; and  the 
dogmatism  of  those  who  have  referred  to  this  subject 
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has  almost  always  been  in  an  exact  ratio  with  their 
ignorance.  Mr.  Hartshorne  says,  in  his  Shropshire 
Glossary,  under  the  word  grig  (heath),  that  “it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  terms  that  we  have  borrowed  from  our 
Welsh  neighbours”.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  word 
has  been  borrowed  through  any  modern  contact,  for  it 
is  used  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  adjoin- 
ing Worcestershire;  and  from  the  subjoined  list  it  will 
appear  that  the  number  of  Celtic  words  in  the  dialect 
is  not  small.  Another  writer,  who  has  much  reputation 
in  connection  with  early  and  mediaeval  English,  has 
lately  affiroied  that  there  is  no  perceptible  Celtic  ele- 
ment in  the  Lancashire  dialect ; adding,  however,  with 
a graceful  candour,  that  “there  might  be  a few  such 
words  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county”:  an  unfortu- 
nate statement,  for  the  number  of  such  words  is  great 
in  every  pa.rt  of  the  county  ; but  the  proportion  is 
larger  in  the  northern  part, — larger  both  in  the  earlier 
and  later  forms  of  the  Celtic  speech, — as  if  each  succes- 
sive wave  of  invasion  had  driven  some  of  the ‘inhabit- 
ants of  the  southern  parts  to  the  shelter  of  the  hills. 
Cumberland  also  has  retained  more  fully  a Celtic  im- 
press than  South  Lancashire.^ 

There  is  no  just  ground  for  the  scepticism  that  gene- 
rally prevails  on  this  subject.  The  Celtic  words  in  our 

1 It  is  amusing  to  learn  how  much  assumption  and  ignorance 
have  been  shown  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  convinced  that 
“ there  are  but  few  traces  of  Celtic  in  its  (the  Cumberland)  dialect”; 
and  in  his  examination  of  the  place-names,  he  mentions  as  “ terms 
'purely  Anglo-8axon^\  the  words  d'un  (hill),  carr  (rock),  den  (valley), 
and  comh  (hollow). — Northmen  in  Cumberland,  156,  80.  He  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  not  one  of  them  has  a Teutonic  or  Scan- 
dinavian equivalent  of  native  origin.  The  0.  N.  sker  (Swed.  skdr), 
an  isolated  rock  in  the  sea,  is  from  another  root.  They  are  all 
Celtic  words.  Mr.  Prior  cannot  admit  that  our  Eng.  word  hex,  a 
name  of  hemlock  and  other  hollow  plants,  has  any  relation  to  the 
W.  cecys,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  for  the  very  satisfactory 
reason  that  “ our  ancestors  borrowed  nothing  from  the  language 
but  proper  names  of  localities”.  It  would  be  interesting  to  receive 
from  this  writer  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  relatives  of  the  words 
in  the  subjoined  list. 
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dialects  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  there  need  not  be  any  uncertainty  about 
their  true  character.  The  Celtic  and  Teutonic  lan- 
guages have  many  roots  in  common  on  account  of  their 
descent  from  a primitive  Aryan  tongue ; but  in  the 
course  of  ages  so  much  variation  has  arisen  both  in 
form  and  meaning,  that  each  language  now  presents 
a distinct  individuality.  I find  the  word  hran  used  to 
denote  a species  of  crow  (the  carrion  crow).  1 can  at 
once  connect  it  with  the  Celtic  hran,  which  has  the 
same  meaning,  and  has  also  retained  the  idea  which 
the  word  represented  at  first,  for  hran  is=  black.  If 
hragot  means  in  Lancashire  spiced  ale,  and  simeren  is 
in  Swaledale  a name  of  the  primrose,  and  pimp  in 
some  parts  of  Northumberland  is  still  used  for  five,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  connect  these  words  with  the  Welsh 
hragawd  (0.  W.,  hragot),  symylen,  and  pump  (pron. 
pimp),  wLich  correspond  to  them  completely.  The  scep- 
ticism to  which  I have  referred  rests  on  an  assump- 
tion which  has  no  historical  basis  : it  is  often  asserted, 
as  a kind  of  historic  axiom,  that  the  Celtic  races  were 
driven  from  England  by  the  conquering  Teutons,  or 
were  slain  in  the  long  and  merciless  warfare  that  w^as 
carried  on  against  them  for  centuries.  Some  of  our 
historians,  however,  have  not  adopted  this  groundless 
assumption.  They  have  ventured  to  assert  that  all  the 
evidence  we  have  is  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the 
Celts  remained  in  great  numbers  on  the  soil,  and  by 
intermarriages  were  at  length  absorbed -into  the  con- 
quering race.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says  that  this  pro-  ■ 
ceeded  more  slowly  in  some  parts  than  we  might  have 
expected.  “The  Britons  of  Strath  Clyde  and  Eeged 
and  Cumbria  gradually  melted  away  into  the  sur- 
rounding population  ; and,  losing  their  language,  ceased 
to  be  discernible  as  a separate  race.  Yet  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  process  was  not  wholly  completed 
until  a comparatively  recent  period.  The  ‘ Wallenses’, 
or  Welsh,  are  enumerated  by  David  the  Lion  amongst 
his  subjects  (a.d.  1124-1153),  and  the  laws  or  usages 
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of  the  Brets  or  Britons  continued  in  use  until  abolished 
by  Edward  1.  In  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  compre- 
hending the  greatest  portion  of  the  ancient  Cumbrian 
kingdom,  the  ‘ barbarous'  British  speech  generally 
gave  way  to  that  dialect  of  the  Saxon  English,  which 
is  usually  called  Lowland  Scottish,  about  the  thirteenth 
century ; but  in  some  secluded  districts  the  language 
is  thought  to  have  lingered  until  the  Beformation, 
when  it  was  possibly  destroyed  by  the  ministrations  of 
the  Protestant  clergy.  In  our  English  Cumberland 
and  the  adjoining  Westmoreland,  a few  British  tradi- 
tions yet  survive  among  the  people.”  {Hist,  of  the  Ang. 
Saxons,  p.  188,  ed.  1876.)  The  Lowland  Scottish  con- 
tains, however,  very  many  Celtic  words  that  have  been 
brought  into  it  by  the  blending  of  the  races.  Lanca- 
shire has  also  retained  Celtic  traditions  and  Celtic 
usages.  The  country  people  still  spoke,  in  my  youth, 
of  a great  battle  that  was  fought  by  King  Arthur  on 
the  banks  of  the  Biver  Douglas  near  Wigan,  when,  to 
use  their  language,  the  river  ran  red  to  the  sea”;  and 
even  in  the  present  generation,  the  Beltain  fires  have 
been  lighted  in  Lanca.shire,  and  cakes  have  been  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bibble  in  honour  of  the  day, 
which  is  still  called  the  teanlay  (fire-day).^  The  people 
who  handed  down  such  traditions  and  usages,  and  have 
left  behind  them  so  many  Celtic  words,  must  have 
been  a Celtic  race.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  a large 
number  of  this  race  must  have  remained  on  the  soil. 

I now  proceed  to  offer  a list  of  Celtic  words  spoken 
in  the  counties  that  adjoin  Lancashire.  It  is  entirely 
different  from  the  former  list,  but  the  Lancashire  words 
are  partly  used  also  in  the  adjoining  counties. 


^ See  Traditions  and  Folh-Loi'e,  by  C.  Hardwick,  p,  31.  Tradi- 
tion asserted  that  three  battles  were  fought  by  Arthur  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  common  opinion  was  that  the  town  was  called  by 
its  name  (A.-S.  wi.gan,  battles)  from  this  circumstance.  If  so,  it 
may  be  compared  with  Battle  in  Sussex,  and  Battle  Bridge,  near 
London. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Acker ^ to  tremble  v/ith  passion,  to 
chatter  as  teeth  from  cold  or  fear 
(S.)i 

A cram.,  a sort  of  ancient  Border  ju- 
dicature, wherein  a person  (plain- 
tiff or  defendant)  lay  bound  till 
his  champion’s  victory  or  fall  de- 
termined his  fate,  to  death  or  free- 
dom (Cu.) 


Aid,  the  angle  of  a vein  of  ore,  the 
deviation  from  the  perpendicular 
line.  A miner’s  term  (S.) 

Aitredan,  a mad-cap  frolic,  a foolish 
prank  (S.) 


Alag,  a term  used  in  calling  geese 
together  (Cu.) 


CELTIC. 

W.  achreth,  trembling,  shaking  ; 
creth,  trembling,  shivering  from 
cold;  Ir.  Gael,  crioth,  to  tremble 

The  word  denoted  not  the  judica- 
ture of  the  time,  but  the  state  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoner.  It  is, 
I think,  the  Ir.  Gael,  acrann,  a 
knot,  intricacy,  entanglement.  It 
expressed  either  the  fettered  state 
of  the  man,  or  his  being  implicated 
in  the  issue  of  the  fight.  He  was 
in  the  meshes  of  the  law  in  both 
senses 

W.  aed,  going,  departure,  way ; O. 
N.  ced  ; A.-S.  ceddre,  a vein 

Ir.  Gael,  aiteas,  pleasure,  merriment, 
drollery ; ait,  pleasant,  merry  ; 
dana,  bold,  impudent.  S in  aus- 
laut  (final  letter)  is  often  changed 
into  r 

Ir.  Gael.  a=oh  ! lack,  a duck;  Manx, 
laagh,  a teal 


^ S.,  Shropshire;  C.,  Cheshire  ; Cu.,  Cumberland  ; W.,  Westmoreland  ; 
Y.,  Yorkshire  ; L.,  Lancashire;  Sw.,  Swaledale;  T.,  Teesdale;  Cr.,  Craven. 
I have  included  a few  words  from  a part  of  Yorkshire  that  adjoins  Lan- 
cashire and  Westmoreland.  The  area  under  discussion  lies  nearly  between 
the  second  and  third  degrees  of  longitude,  except  where  Cumberland 
bulges  out  to  the  west.  My  authorities  are  : 

1.  The  Shropshire  Word-Book,  by  Miss  Jackson,  a very  excellent 
work. 

2.  The  Glossary  in  Salopia  Antiqua,  by  Mr.  Hartshorne. 

3.  The  Cumberland  Glossary,  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  the  seventh  and 
twelfth  volumes  of  the  English  Dialect  Society. 

4.  Mr.  Ferguson’s  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  this  County  ; and 

5.  His  Northmen  in  Cumberland. 

6.  The  Westmoreland  Glossary  by  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

7.  A Glossary  of  West  Yorkshire  Words  in  the  second  volume  of 
E.  D.  S. 

8.  A list  of  Swaledale  words  by  Capt.  Harland  (E.  D.  S.,  fourth  vol.). 

9.  A Glossary  of  Teesdale  Words  published  in  1849. 

10.  A Brief  Glossary  of  Cumberland  Words  published  by  Mr.  Bell  in 
1851. 

11.  A similar  list  at  the  end  of  Anderson’s  Cumberland  Ballads. 

12.  The  Cheshire  Glossary  by  the  late  Colonel  Leigh. 

13.  Bay’s  list  of  Northern  words,  except  those  which  are  marked  as 
belonging  to  Yorkshire  or  other  counties.  Many  of  those  not  so  marked 
were  communicated  by  a Cumberland  gentleman. 

14.  The  Craven  Glossary. 

15.  Diet,  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words.  Those  marked 
N.  belong  mainly  to  this  district  ; Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumber- 
land words  being  marked  according  to  the  several  counties. 


OF  COUNTIES  ADJOINING  LANCASHIRE. 


ENG.  DIAL. 

Amw,  what?  What  do  you  say? 
(C.)  Nan,  id.  (Sussex) 

Airth^  to  plough;  Y.  are  (N.  R); 
Goth,  arjan  ; A.-S.  erian,  id. 

Argy,  dam,  embankment  (S.) 

Attle,  refuse,  waste.  A miner’s  term 
(S.) 

Aunty,  quick,  bold,  frisky,  mettle- 
some (S.)  Properly  haunty,  q.v. 

Aven,  promise,  appearance.  A thriv- 
ing colt  is  a good  aven  of  a horse 
(S.) 

Baigle,  a depraved  woman  (S.).  Mr. 
Hartshorne  connects  this  word 
with  Fr.  hegueule  ; but  the  latter 
denotes  a foolish,  impertinent  fe- 
male, or  one  who  is  prudish  and 
haughty,  not  one  who  is  depraved. 
It  generally  bears  the  latter  of  its 
two  meanings  ; but  Roquefort  has 
“ heguelle,  begueule,  impertinente” 

Banimel,  to  chastise  (S.) 


Bandy  Ian,  a bad  woman,  a prosti- 
tute (Cu.) 


Barge,  to  bulge  out  (S.)  C,  eh,  or  g, 
are  verbal  formatives  in  the  Celtic 
languages.  Ir.  has,  death  ; basg, 
to  drown ; Gael,  cath,  a fight ; cath- 
aich,  to  fight 

Barra-cwoat,  a young  child’s  under- 
garment (Cu.) 


CELTIC. 

0.  W.  nan,  now  ? what  now  ? Gael. 
Manx,  an,  an  interrogative  parti- 
cle 

W.  arddu,  to  plough ; ar,  ploughed 
or  arable  land  ; Ir.  Gael,  ar,  to 
plough ; Arm.  ara,  arat,  id. 

W . argae,  dam,  lock  in  a river ; argau, 
to  dam  up,  enclose 

Corn,  attal,  refuse,  waste;  W.  adhail, 
id. ; Gael,  athar,  dregs,  refuse 

W.  hawntus,  brisk,  animated,  full  of 
activity ; haiont,  alacrity,  briskness 

Corn,  avain,  image,  form  (Z’,  1110); 
Arm.  aven,  figure;  W.  afain,  image 

Probably  connected  with  W.  hai  for 
haic,  vice,  crime.  From  haic  would 
be  formed  haicol,  vicious ; as  from 
hlwydd,  year,  we  have  hlwyddol, 
yearly.  Cf.  Ir.  Gael,  haic,  bend, 
twist 


Corn,  horn,  a blow  ; Ir.  Gael,  heum, 
stroke,  taunt.  For  the  verbal 
form,  cf.  W.  inwngial,  to  mutter, 
from  mwng.  It  is  common  in 
Manx,  as  hlak,  gazing,  hlaheil,  to 
gaze  ; grunt,  bottom,  gruntal,  to 
found 

W.  hanyn.  Corn,  hanen,  Ir.  Gael,  han, 
hean,  woman ; W.  dyglan,  impure, 
unchaste;  Gael,  diolan-as  (dilan), 
fornication  ; Corn.  he72,  woman 
(Corn.  Gl.  Phil.  S.,  1868) 

W.  har,  excrescence,  top,  tuft ; Ir. 
Gael,  harr,  top,  overplus.  The 
word  denotes  largeness  or  swelling 


Ir.  Gael,  hearr,  pron.  hya^'r,  short  ; 
W.  her,  short,  small.  In  Ir.  and 
Gael,  we  have  cot,  a cot,  a boat, 
and  cota,  a coat,  an  outside  gar- 
ment ; but  the  latter  word  may  be 
borrowed.  Cf.  Sans,  hota,  cabin. 


^ Another  dialectic  form  is  aither,  a corrupt  form  of  airtli.  The  ^ in  this 
word  is  probably  due  to  the  reflex  influence  of  the  final  vowel  in  ai'ddu  (u= 
Eng.  i)-,  and  the  course  may  have  been  arddu  (tZf/=soft  th.'),  airddu,  and 
airdd  or  airth.  The  word  ear  is  the  representative  of  the  A.-S.  erian.  There 
shall  neither  be  earing  nor  harvest”  (Gen.  xlv,  6,  A.  V.);  and  “ he  will  set 
them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his  harvest”  (1  Sam.  viii,  12). 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 


Bash,  to  cough  asthmatically  (S.) 


Batter,  to  give  a wall  slope  that  it 
may  resist  pressure  (Cu.  C.) 

Batter,  mud,  dirt  (Cu.) 


Baugh  for  hraugh  (?),  a pudding 
made  of  flour  and  milk  only  (C.) 
Belloch,  to  bellow,  to  roar  (S.) ; A.-S. 
hellan,  to  make  a loud  noise 

Belve,  to  drink  greedily  (W.) 


Bent,  bleak;  prim,  high  (Cu.) 

Bev'ish,  violent  and  rapid  motion 
(Sw.) 

Bitch,  to  spoil.  “ He  was  that  stoo- 
pid  he  hitched  the  whole  thing.” 
(C.) 

Bittoch,  a small  piece ; A.-S.  hite,  hita, 
a bite 


Blish,  a rising  or  blister  in  the  skin, 
from  scalding  or  rowing  (Cu.)  ; 
Germ,  blase,  bladder,  blister 
Bliss,  the  boundary  line  of  an  allot- 
ment in  timber  felling  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

hut,  and  curvature.  The  prim, 
meaning  was  probably  round  or 
enclosing 

W.  pas,  a cough  ; peswch,  id.  ; pesy- 
chu,  to  cough;  Ir.  casachd,  cough; 
Sans,  hdsti,  id. 

Manx,  hatter,  bevel,  slope,  from  hai, 
a slant  ; hatterail,  to  slope  ; Ir. 
Gael,  haic,  turn,  bend 
W.  haw,  dirt,  mire,  dung  ; hawedi, 
nastiness,  filthiness  ; hudr,  dirty, 
vile;  hudro,  hutra,  to  make  dirty 
W.  hrwchan,  a kind  of  caudle  or  thin 
flummery 

The  termination  is  Celtic.  Cf.  Gael. 
iseal,  low ; isleach,  islich,  to  lower. 
Ir.  Gael,  hel,  heal,  the  mouth ; heal- 
gach,  babbling  {helloch,  to  bellow) 
Related  probably  to  0.  Ir.  water; 
hence  hiolar  {hilar),^  water-cress  ; 
Arm.  beler,  id.;  0.  W.  her,  water 
W.  hant,  high,  a high  place  ; han, 
high,  lofty 

W.  hyw,  alive,  quick  ; hywhaus,  liv- 
ing ; hywaidd,  id. 

W.  heichio,  to  lay  a load  on,  to  bur- 
den ; haich,  burden  ; Arm.  hech, 
heach,  burden,  trouble  ; hechia,  to 
burden,  weigh  down,  overwhelm 
The  termination  is  Celtic.  The  suf- 
fix oc  denotes  smallness.  The  hit 
in  hittock  is  probably  connected 
with  W.  pitw,  little,  and  hidan,  a 
small  person  or  thit)g 
W.  plisg,  hlisg,  a little  bag  or  sack, 
folliculus  (Dav.);  Ir.  Gael. 
husk,  shell 

W.  hil,  hyl,  boundary,  rim,  edge;  Ir. 
Gael,  hile,  hp,  borde  r,  edge 


Bliss  is  for  hil-is,  and  as  sallis,  lard  (Glouc.),  it  shows 
that  the  nominative  case-form  had  n(»t  disappeared 
when  the  races  began  to  blend  into  one  people.  The 
Ir.  saill  (lard,  i'dB)=salli,  for  sallis,  corresponds  to  the 
Glouc.  sallis,  Cf.  Ir.  suil,  eye,  for  sulis  {Rev.  Celt.,  iii. 


* This  is  the  hilere  of  the  Med.  Eng.;  sometimes  written  hildei's  and  hel- 
ders.  In  belve  we  have  probably  an  infinitive  in  -am,  which  became,  as  in 
modern  Irish,  mh=v.  The  course  would  be  from  hil-am  to  hilamh,  hilav,  and 
then  by  gunation  helav  (as  Sans,  veda  from  vid),  which  was  shortened  into 
belv.  (See  Zeuss,^  486,  487.) 


OF  COUNTIES  ADJOINING  LANCASHIRE. 
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p.  325).  The  W.  hil  corresponds  with  Sans,  hil,  to 
divide  ; hila,  mouth. 


Bodwill,  hodle,  a half-farthing  (Sw.) 

Boggle,  goblin,  spectre  (Cu.),  v.  to  be 
afraid,  to  hide  from  fear.^  “ You 
needn’t  toggle  at  me.  I’ll  nit  hurt 
ye”  (Cu.) 

Bogie,  a sledge  on  wheels  (Cu.);  O.N. 
hoginn,  curvus,  flexus;  haugr,  ring 


Boly,  a horse  having  white  legs  and 
face  (Cu.) 

Booin,  the  plant  ragwort.  Senecio 
Jacobsea  (Cu.) 

Boots,  the  marsh-marigold,  Caltha 
palustris  (S.);  also  called  Meadow 
Bout  (S.) 


W.  hath,  coin;  hathell,  a halfpenny 

W.  hwg,  hobgoblin  ; hivgwl,  terrify- 
ing; hogelu,  to  affright,  to  hide  from 
fear 

Ir.  hoige=bogi,  a ring,  a kind  of  ves- 
sel : in  an  old  glossary  explained 
by  cacahus,  a cooking  pot  (Goidel- 
ica,  76).  The  primary  idea  is  that 
of  roundness,  and  the  bogie  was 
apparently  at  first  a tub  upon 
wheels.  Cf . Ir.  Gael,  hoglia,  an  arch; 
hoigh=boghi,  a teat,  an  udder 

W.  ceffyl-hal,  a horse  with  a white 
front ; Arm.  Jjal,  a white  spot  on  a 
horse’s  head 

Either  from  the  Ir.  Gael,  huaidhean, 
pron.  huan,^  any  yellow  plant,  or 
from  Ir.  huine,  the  plant  called 
sanicle 

From  the  Celtic  root  hot,  round,  any 
round  thing.  Cf . W.  hwtias  y gog, 
the  wild  hyacinth,  from  the  form 
of  the  flower 


Mr.  Prior  derives  the  word  from  the  Fr.  bouton  d’or. 
Bouton  has  the  Celtic  hot  for  its  root ; but  hoots  and 
hout  are,  I think,  of  native  origin.  Cf.  Sans,  hat,  vat, 
to  surround  (the  primary  idea  being  rouiidness),  and 
0.  Fr.  bouts,  a great  bottle.  (Cotg.) 


Bosh  (hash,  Heref.),^  the  rough, 
bristly  part  of  a boar’s  head  be- 
tween the  ears,  the  front  of  a 
bull’s  head  (S.) 

Bourt,^  to  pretend,  make  believe 
(W.);  Fr.  hoarder,  to  sham,  hum- 
bug, to  jest  with,  also  to  cog  (de- 
ceive), to  mock  (Cotgrave).  The 


Ir.  Gael,  hathas,  pron.  hash  ; Manx, 
haaish,  a front,  a forehead 


Gael,  hwd,  mockery,  quizzing,  jok- 
ing, ridicule;  Ir.  huirt,  gibe,  taunt. 
The  primary  meaning  is  an  inar- 
ticulate noise.  Burden  means  a 


^ ‘‘You  hoggle  shrewdly;  every  feather  starts  you,”  (All's  Well,  v,  3,  ‘282.) 

2 The  Irish  huan  might  well  be  applied  to  the  ragwort,  from  the  bright 
yellow  colour  of  its  flowers. 

3 in  Shakespeare  the  form  is  pash.  “ Thou  wantest  a rough  pash  and  the 
shoots  that  I have  to  be  full  like  me.”  (Winter's  Tale,  i,  2,  128.) 

* I believe  this  word  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  that  both  hourt  and  hour- 
der  are  from  the  Celtic  hurt,  whose  root  is  hur,  retained  in  Manx  huirr- 
oogh,  to  low. 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 

Dutch  hoert,  jest,  banter,  is  from 
the  French 


Bracco^  diligent,  gen.  with  work,  as 
work-hracco  or  hraccon  ; not  stint- 
ing his  work  (C.) 

Brag^  to  boast  : reckoned  by  Halli- 
well  a provincial  word,  and  in- 
serted in  Colonel  Leigh’s  Ches. 
Gloss. 

Branniga7i,  a fat,  puffy  infant  (Cu.) 


Brat,  to  spay  an  ewe,  to  cut  the  ova- 
ries (Cu.);  hrath,2i  stroke  (N.,  H.) 

Brather,  to  cover  with  the  body,  as 
a hen  her  chickens  (C.)  ; A.-S. 
hratt,  cloak.  Not  Teutonic  but 
Celtic 

Braw,  fine,  handsomely  attired  (Cu.) ; 
Fr.  hrave,  G-erm.  hrav,  fine,  brave, 
well  attired 

Bread,  fame,  repute.  “ To  be  in  bad 
bread"',  to  be  out  of  favour,  to  be 
of  ill  repute 

Bree,  to  frighten  (N.,  R.) 

Bree,  bustle  (W.) 


Bi  'ee.  “ He’s  no  bree."  He’s  no  good 
(Cu.) 


Brese,  small  coal  sifted  from  dust 
(S.);  Fr.  briser 

Breuk't,  variegated,  motley.  A sheep 
that  has  a black  and  white  fieece 
is  breuk't  (Cu.)  Dan.  broged,  of 
many  colours,  motley 

Brit,  to  divulge,  spread  abroad  (S.); 
Fr.  bruit,  noise 


CELTIC. 

humming  noise  (Gael.),  also  sing- 
song ; then,  from  a kind  of  snarl 
(denoted  by  bur),  a taunt  and 
mockery.  Corn,  borden,  bass,  bass- 
string ; Fr.  bourdon  (Corn.  Gl. 
Phil.  S.,  1868) 

W.  brae,  lavish,  open,  free 

W.  bragio,  to  swell  out,  boast,  brag; 
brag,  malt ; Arm.  braga,  to  assume 
a pompous  air,  to  play  the  fool 

Ir.  Gael,  bronn ; W.  bron,  breast, 
protuberance;  Gael,  bronnach,  Ir. 
bronnadh,  big-bellied,  corpulent  ; 
Gael,  bronnag,  a gudgeon ; a little, 
bulky  female  (bronnagan,  a little 
fat  person)  ; bram,  big,  bulky  ; 
Arm.  bronnegen,  lump  of  fat 

W.  brath,  a stab ; brathu,  to  stab, 
strike,  run  through  with  a sword 

W.  brat,  a clout;  brethyn,  cloth  ; Ir. 
Gael,  brat,  mantle,  veil,  covering ; 
Manx,  brath,  veil,  child’s  bib,  co- 
vering 

Ir.  Gael,  breagh  (ygh  silent),  fine, 
comely,  ornamented  ; Arm.  brao, 
brav,  gay,  fine,  comely 

Ir.  Gael,  bi^eath,  breith ; 0.  Ir.  bret, 
opinion,  judgment ; W.  brawd,  id. 

W.  braw,  fear;  Arm.  efreiz,  id.;  Sans. 
bhi,  bhri,  to  fear 

W.  brys,  quickness,  haste ; Ir.  Gael. 
briosg,  quick,  alert,  a start,  a 
bounce  ; Ir.  bris,  active,  nimble 

Ir.  Gael,  brigh,  pron.  bree,  essence, 
substance,  efficacy ; Manx,  bree, 
essence,  spirit,  vigour.  This  word 
brigh=brik,  may  be  the  source  of 
our  slang  term  brick,  implying 
substantial  worth.  W.  bri,  for 
brig,  rank,  honour 

Ir.  Gael,  bris,  to  break  ; s.,  change, 
small  coin 

Ir.  Gael,  breachd,  variegated,  spot- 
ted, parti-coloured  ; breac,  id.; 
Manx,  bree,  breac,  id. ; Ir.  Gael. 
breacan,  a plaid  ; breac,  a trout, 
etc.,  from  the  spots  ; W.  brych, 
brindled,  freckled;  Arm.  brich,\di. 

W.  brut,  pron.  hdt,  record,  chronicle; 
Arm.  brud,  bruit  qui  se  repand, 
rumour,  nouvelle 


OF  COUNTIES  ADJOINING  LANCASHIRE. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Broggil^  brawl,  angry  squabble  (S.) 


Bruchle,  to  dirty  (N.,  R.) 


Brully^  broil,  disturbance  (Cu.) 


Brusey,  an  overgrown  female  (Cu.) 


Bucca,  a hammer  to  beat  lead  ore 
with  (D.  S.) 

Buck,^  to  wash  heavy,  coarse  linen 
(S.)  ; Swed.  hyka  ; Dan,  hyge^  to 
wash 


Buddie^  to  cleanse  ore  by  washing 
(S.) 


Bugan^  the  Devil  (S.) 

Bugles,  beads  of  any  kind  (S.) 


Bullin,  a receptacle  for  bottoms  of 
yarn,  like  a beehive,  made  of  straw 
(S.) 

Bullister,  fruit  of  the  wild  plum 
(Cu.) 


CELTIC. 

W.  bragal,  to  vociferate  ; W.  hroch, 
froth,  noise,  tumult  ; brochus, 
snarling,  foaming  ; Ir.  braighean, 
quarrel,  debate 

Ir.  Gael,  brocach,  speckled,  dirty ; 
Gael,  brocail,  to  disfigure  ; Manx, 
broghe,  dirty 

Ir.  broileadh,  bustle,  confusion;  brol- 
laigli,  boldness ; Gael,  broighlich 
{gh  silent),  noise,  tumult,  disturb- 
ance; broilich,  id.;  bruaillea7i, noise, 
confusion, tumult;  'W.broled,hoa,st- 
ing,  bragging 

W.  bras;  Arm.  bras,  braz,  large,  fat, 
coarse  ; Corn,  bras,  id.  ; Ir.  bras, 
increase  ; W.  hrwys,  of  large 
growth ; h^wysaidd,  tending  to  ex- 
pand ; Sans,  bidh,  vrih,  to  raise, 
make  great 

Ir.  Gael,  boc,  blow,  stroke  (bocaire, 
a striker) 

Ir.  Gael,  buac,  liquor  prepared  for 
washing  or  bleaching  ; in  Gael, 
dung  used  in  bleaching  linen  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  art  ; bua- 
car,  cow-dung  ; Ir.  buacaire, 
bleacher.  Buacar  is  from  bo  or  bu, 
cow,  and  gaorr  {caori'),  dung 
(McLeod) 

Corn,  buddal,  to  cleanse  ore;  budJiy, 
to  drown  ; W.  hoddi,  to  drown, 
immerse;  Arm.  beuzi,  to  inundate, 
submerge 

W.  bivgan,  bugbear,  ghost 

W,  bogel,  navel,  nave,  etc.,  from  bog, 
a swelling  out ; Ir.  Gael,  boc,  to 
swell 

W.  bwlan  (bulaii),  a round  vessel 
made  of  straw,  to  hold  corn 

Gael,  buileastair,  a bullace  or  sloe 


^ This  cannot  properly  be  called  a provincial  or  dialectic  word  ; but  it  is 
inserted  in  Miss  Jackson’s  excellent  Shropshire  Word-Book.  It  is  used  by 
Shakespeare  : “ Throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking.” 
{M.  W.  W.,  iii,  3,  140.)  Prof.  Skeat  marks  the  word  as  being  “ of  Celtic 
origin”.  The  alkali  in  cow-dung  was  formerly  used  as  a solvent  for  bleach- 
ing. 

^ Bog  or  Bogu  is  a name  for  God  among  the  Slavonic  races.  Cf.  Sans. 
Bhaga,  adorable,  the  sun.  The  W.  bwgaii  is  probably  related  to  the  Slavic 
boga,  and  may  indicate  a change  of  religion,  the  gods  of  the  old  faith 
becoming  the  demons  of  the  new.  Cf.  Eng.  Old  Nick,  and  the  O.  N.  nikr, 
a water-god.  Boga  is  also  a name  for  God  in  Persian. 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 

Bummel,  a blackberry  (W.) 

Bant,  to  push  with  the  head  (S.) 

Burl,^  to  cut  wool  from  a sheep’s 
tail  (S.) 

But,  a shoemaker’s  knife  (N.,  H.); 
huttrice,  a farrier’s  tool  for  paring 
a horse’s  hoof  (S.) 

Cad,  to  nap  or  felt  together  (Cu.) 

Caddy,  ghost,  bugbear  (Y.) 

Cadee,  a man  who  is  not  regularly 
employed,  but  does  odd  jobs  (S.) 

Cader,  a slight  frame  of  wood  put 
over  a scythe  to  lay  the  corn 
evenly  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

W.  pwmpl,  a knob,  a boss 
Arm.  bunta,  to  push,  to  butt  ; W. 
pwtio,  id. 

Ir.  G-ael.  hearr,  to  cut,  to  shear; 

Manx,  baarlagh,  cutting,  lopping 
Ir.  hutan,  hutun,  a smith’s  paring 
knife  (0‘Don.;  Ir.  Gl.,  53).  Trice 
is  probably  connected  with  W. 
trych,  a cutting;  trychu,  to  cut 
W.  ceden,  nap  of  cloth,  shaggy  hair; 

cedor,  hair  of  the  pubes 
W.  caddug,  gloom,  obscurity ; ob- 
scuritas,  nebula  (Dav.) 

Corn.  caid=cadi,  servant,  bondman ; 
W.  caeth,  id.;  Ir.  G-ael.  cachd,  ser- 
vant, bond- woman 
Corn,  cader,  chair,  also  a frame  on 
which  a fisherman  keeps  his  line; 
W.  cader ; Arm.  kador,  chair, 
seat 


In  the  South  of  England  coder  denotes  a small 
frame  of  wood  used  by  fishermen  (Hall). 


Caff,  a gardener’s  hoe  (S.) 

Cagg,^  kegg,  to  bind  oneself  by  a 
resolution  or  vow  ; as  to  abstain 
from  intoxicating  drink  for  a 
given  period  ; was  formerly  com- 
mon in  the  North  (C.) 

Caingy,  snarling,  peevish  (Sw.)  ; 
Kangy,  id.  (Cu.) 

Calaminca,  a sort  of  red  shale,  a 
mixture  of  red  and  yellow  clay, 
marl,  and  sand  (S.) 

Calamne,  a black-lead  pencil 


Callus,^  to  become  hard  (Cu.);  Cal- 
lierd,  a hard  stone  (Y.);  cf.  Lat. 
callus,  hardened  skin;  Callis,  to 
harden  (Holderness) ; Calliatt,  a 
hard  kind  of  stone  (N.,  R.) 

Cams,  the  top  stones  of  a rubble 
wall,  the  coping  stones  (Cu.) 


W.  caff,  a rake  with  curved  prongs. 

Ir.  cacht;  G-ael.  cachd,  fetters,  re- 
straint ; Manx,  caglee,  a limit ; 
Sans,  kacha,  act  of  binding,  knot, 
bond 

Ir.  Gael,  calneach,  crying,  scolding, 
abusive 

O.'W .caill=calli,  stone;  .mwchwn, 

jumble,  mixture;  mvDchno,  to  jum- 
ble together 

0.  W.  caill,  stone  ; man,  in  comp. 
van,  fine,  small,  delicate ; Ir.  Gael. 
min,  soft,  tender 

W.  caled,  hard;  caledu,  to  become 
hard;  Corn,  cals,  hard;  calys,  id.; 
Arm.  kalet,  id.;  Ir.  Gael,  caladli, 
id. 

Ir.  Gael,  W.  cam,  winding;  from 
their  semi-circular  form 


’ -I  or  -al  is  a common  verbal  suffix  in  the  Celtic  languages.  Cf.  W.  mwn- 
gial,  to  mutter;  Manx,  gruntal,  to  ground. 

Cagg  is  used  as  a verb  and  a noun.  A man  will  say,  “ I have  cagg'd 
myself  for  six  months”;  or,  “ No ! I won’t  drink,  my  cagg  is  not  out”. 

^ Callas  is  a Celtic  verbal  form.  Cf.  Corn,  meras,  to  see;  gollish, 

to  sweat  and  lammas,  to  run  (Lane.  List).  Zeuss  marks  it  as  especially 
•Cornish  {Z?  535). 
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ENG.  DIAL.  CELTIC. 

Canbottle,  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  W.  cm?.,  white;  hothell^  what  is  of  a 
Parus  candatus  (S.)  round  form 

This  titmouse  is  pure  white  in  the  head,  neck, 
throat,  and  breast  {Eng.  Enc.,  s.  v.  Paridw). 


Cant^  strong,  lusty ; v.  to  gain 
strength  after  a confinement  (C.); 
0.  N.  katr.,  glad,  merry,  wanton 
Car-hond,^  the  left-hand  (N.,  H.) 

Casly,  a spinning  top  (Cu.) 


Cat,  a stand  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  wood,  crossed  in  the  middle, 
to  hold  hot  cakes  or  toast  (S.) 

Candour,  a surveyor  (Cu.,  B.)  In 
Lancashire,  the  word  surveyor 
generally  meant  a surveyor  of 
taxes 


Caukum,^^  a practical  joke,  foolish 
frolic  (C.)  See  Cocam 


Cauld,  a dam-head  (N.,  H.) 

Cave,  to  empty  a cart  by  tilting  (S.) 


Cawl,  to  do  anything  awkwardly 
(N.,  H.) 

Chag^^  a branch  of  broom  or  gorse 

(S.) 

Char,  the  name  of  a kind  of  trout, 
having  a red  belly  (W.) 


W.  cadr,  strong,  robust;  Arm.  Corn. 
cadarn,  strong,  stout  ; Sans,  kant, 
to  grow,  to  increase 
Ir.  Gael,  cemr, the  left,  left-handed; 
Manx,  Idare,  id. 

Ir.  Gael,  cas,  to  turn,  wind,  twist, 
spin.  Casly  is  related  to  Ir.  casla, 
frizzled  wool ; vassal,  a storm, 
from  the  root  cas.  The  second 
syllable  may  be  a contracted  form 
of  lag,  hollow,  cavity 
W.  cader,  chair,  seat 


W.  cais,  tax,  assessment  ; ceisiad, 
collector  of  taxes.  Ir.  cais,  rent, 
tribute  ; Gael,  cios,  rent,  tax ; 
cisear,  exciseman,  taxgatherer  ; 
Manx,  keesh,  tax;  keesheyder, 
taxer 

W.  coeg  for  coec,  vain,  foolish,  pert; 
coegyn,  a vain,  saucy  fellow ; Corn. 
coc,  vain,  foolish;  W.  coegio,  to 
deceive,  make  a fool  of;  Arm. 
gogea,  to  deceive,  to  rally 
Ir.  Gael,  caladli,  port,  harbour 
W.  caf,  a hollow,  a void  ; cafnio, 
to  make  void  or  hollow;  Arm. 
kava,  id. 

W.  cawlio,  to  turn  about  disorderly, 
make  a hodge-podge 
W.  caingc,  cang,  a branch.  Is  the  n 
accidental  ? Cf . aklia=caca, 

a branch 

Ir.  Gael,  cear,  red,  blood  red 


1  “ Thus  that  cruel  and  kene  kernes  on  hegte 

With  a cast  of  the  car-honde  in  a can  telle  he  strikes.” 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  48,  1,  2. 

Mr.  Robson,  the  editor,  leaves  the  word  unexplained.  The  scene  of 
the  poem  is  in  Cumberland. 

2 For  nouns  ending  in  un=um,  see  Zeuss^  776.  He  quotes  oinun,  fear, 
and  orcun,  slaying. 

3 An  example  of  its  use  is  thus  given  by  Miss  Jackson:  “There’s  a 
dyel  o’  bread,  beside  apple-fit  (pasties);  so  mind  and  ’ave  the  oven  whot ; 
put  tuthree  chags  o’  brum  in  it”.  Its  connection  with  broom  seems  only 
accidental. 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 

Cheil^  Chiel,  young  fellow,  com- 
panion (Cu.) 


Chern,  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  (C.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  G-ael.  ceiZe,  companion,  associate, 
servant;  Corn,  cele,  companion; 
W.  cilydd^  neighbour  (Jones); 
friend  (Richards);  Corn,  hylla, 
fellow  (Corn.  Gl.  Phil.  S.,  1868)  ' 
Ir,  Gael,  ciar^  black,  dark-brown; 
ciar,  i.  dubh”  (black,  O’CL); 
ciaran,  what  is  black 


The  upper  part  and  centre  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
the  six  middle  tail-feathers  deep  black”  (Eng.  Enc.,  s.  v. 
Paridce).  In  Shropshire  it  is  named  from  its  white 


feathers.  See  Canhottle. 

CMllipers,  nuts  or  small  coal  (Cu.) 


Chip,  to  trip  up  in  wrestling  (Cu.); 
O.  N.  kippa,  to  tear  or  pull  vio- 
lently (gewaltig  reissen), Dietrich, 
1843 

Clap,  the  round  mass  of  a cow’s 
dung  (Cu.) 

Chuck,  Chock,  a cut  of  beef,  extend- 
ing from  the  horns  to  the  ribs, 
including  the  shoulder-piece  (S.); 
chock,  part  of  the  neck  of  veal 
(Hall) 


0.  W.  caill  {colli),  stone;  her,  hyr, 
short;  0.  Arm.,  kell,  stone;  herr, 
short;  Sans,  s'ila  {kilo)  stone 
W.  cipio,  to  snatch  up,  take  oft 
suddenly 


W.  clap,  lump,  round  piece 

Ir.  Gael.  cioch=cochi,  the  breast,  a 
woman’s  breast;  Manx,  cug,  id.; 
Arm.  choug,  top  of  the  shoulder; 
Sans,  kucha,  the  female  breast 


For  the  ch  compare  chuch,  a sea  shell  (N.,  H.) ; Ir. 
Gael,  cochal,  pod,  shell. 


Cled-score,  twenty-one,  double  cled, 
twenty-two 

cuter,  to  stumble  (N.,  H.) 

Clough,  trunk  of  a tree  (Cu.,  H.) 


Clower,  a quick  worker  (Cu.);  clow, 
an  unseemly  bustle  (Sw.);  to 
work  in  a furious  manner  (Y.); 
clowen,  to  bustle  about  (Cu.,  H.) 

Cocam,  sense,  cunning  (C.)’^;  rather, 
the  latter.  See  caukum 


W.  clud-er,  heap,  pile;  clud  is  used 
for  something  collected,  as  clud- 
fan,  a magazine 
W.  llithro,  to  slip 

W.  clwch,  a round  body;  Ir.  clog, 
head,  bell  ; from  the  primary 
meaning,  roundness 
W.  doe,  quick,  brisk,  active;  clau, 
swift,  nimble 


W.  coegio,  cogio,  to  cheat,  deceive; 
cogiwr,  a deceiver ; Arm.  goge, 
deceit,  raillery 


^ Cocam  means  properly  some  act  by  which  cunning  is  shown,  a cunning 
trick.  The  word  cog,  used  by  Shakespeare  and  other  writers,  is  from  the 
same  source.  “ Since  you  can  cog,  I’ll  play  no  more  with  you”  (L.  L.  L., 
V.  2,  235);  Cf.  Sans,  kuhaka,  a cheat,  a juggler,  which  implies  a root,  kuh, 
for  kug,  to  cheat. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Cochameg^  a short  prop  at  an  oblique 
angle  from  the  roof  of  a mine, 
used  while  holing  where  coals 
are  tender  (S.) 

Cog,  a wooden  dish  or  pail  (N.,  H.) 

Coise,  master,  chief  (Cu.,  B.) 


Cokes,  cokers,  irons  for  sharpening 
a horse’s  foot  (Cu.)  Generally, 
calkins^  or  cawkins 


Colly,  butcher’s  meat  (Cu.);  a child’s 
word  for  bacon  (T.);  Prov.  Sw. 
kolla,  a hornless  cow  ; Cf.  colley, 
butcher’s  meat  ; a term  chiefly 
among  children  (N.,  Brockett) 


Colver,  a salmon  eats  (tastes)  colver, 
i.e.,  not  slimy  between  the  flakes 
(N.,  R.);  colver,  delicious  (N., 
Hall) 

(7om&,2  a valley  (W.);  comb,  a valley 
(A.-S.  Diet.);  O.  Fr.  combe,  grotte, 
vallee  (Roq.) 

Conk,  a nose  (Cu.);  conquer,  snail- 
shell  (S.) 


Coot,  the  ankle  or  foot  (N.,  H.) 

Coracle,  a small  light  fishing  boat 
(S.) 

Cork,  to  beat  severely  (Cu.) 

Cornel,  a corner  (S.) 

Cornok,  a corn  measure  containing 
four  bushels  (C.);  crannock,  an 
old  measure  of  corn  (Bailey) 


CELTIC. 

W.  cocw,  a round  lump;  amwg,  de- 
fence, amygu,  to  defend,  make 
secure 

W.  cawg,  cogan,  bowl,  basin 

Ir.  Gael,  cosc,  to  chastise,  restrain, 
teach;  cosc,  institutio.  Zb  53;  Ir. 
cosach,  teacher;  Ir.  Gael,  coisg,  to 
restrain,  allay;  W.  cosp,  punish- 
ment; cos^i,  to  punish;  Corn. 
coscaf,  I correct  (Corn.  Gl.  Phil. 
S.,  1868) 

Ir.  Gael,  colg,  sting,  prickle,  any 
sharp-pointed  thing;  colgan,  id.; 
Manx,  calg,  colg,  id.;  W.  col,  colyn, 
a,  sting,  aculeus  (Dav.);  Sans. 
s'anku  {canku),  thorn,  prickle 

Ir.  Gael,  colann,  flesh,  a carcase; 
collach,  a fat  heifer;  Ir.  colan, 
young  cow;  0.  Ir.  colinn,  caro 
(Z.i  51);  W.  calaned,  carcases; 
Manx,  callin,  flesh,  body  of  man 
or  beast ; Sans,  kalpa,  form,  bodily 
form.  There  is  a close  connection 
of  meaning  between  colly  (bacon) 
and  Sans,  kola  (pig) 

Ir.  Gael,  col-ann,  flesh;  colt,  food; 
mear  (mera),  in  comp,  vear  (vera), 
pleasant,  joyous 

Arm.  komb,  valley;  0.  W.  civmb; 
Mod.  W.  cwm,  id.;  Corn,  cum; 
Ir.  Gael,  cumar,  id. 

W.  cociv,  round  bump;  cocos,  cockles; 
Ir.  Gael,  cochal,  pod,  shell;  Arm., 
kok,  fruit  of  the  holly;  Ir.  cog,  a 
mill-cog;  Sans,  s'ankha  {kanklia'), 
shell ; Lat.  concha 

Ir.  Gael,  cos,  foot;  W.  coes,  leg 

W,  corivgl,  fishing  boat ; coring, 
trunk;  cor,  round 

Ir.  Gael.  cosc,  W.  cosp,  to  chastise, 
correct 

W.  Corn,  cornel,  angle,  corner; 
Manx,  Cornell;  Ir.  cearna,  corner 

Ir.  Gael,  crannog  {crannoc),  basket, 
hamper;  W.  crynog,  kind  of  mea- 
sure ( J ones) ; a measure  equal  to 
ten  bushels  (Pughe) 


^ Once  a common  word,  “ Rampone,  a calkin  in  a horse’s  shoe  to  keep 
him  from  falling”  (Florio,  ed.  1688);  O.  W.  “ aristam  i colginn'"'  (Cod.  Juv.) 

2 A good  example  of  a considerable  class  of  words  that  are  purely 
Celtic,  and  yet  are  accounted  as  Anglo-Saxon,  because  they  are  found  in 
A.-S.  dictionaries. 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 

Cosh^  quiet,  still  (S.) 


CotJier^  to  bustle,  to  fuss  (S.) ; cowther^ 
to  chase,  to  drive  out  (S.) 

Cottit^  short  tempered  (Cu.);  Prov. 
Sw.  kot^  small-grown 


CELTIC. 

Corn,  cosel,  soft,  quiet;  W.  cwng, 
rest,  sleep;  Ir.  Gi-ael.  cosg,  to 
soothe,  allay,  make  quiet 
W.  cythru^  to  rush;  also  to  eject,  to 
drive  out;  Ir.  Gael,  cothaigh^ 
cothaich,  to  strive,  contend 
W.  cwta^  short ; cytio^  to  cut,  to 
make  or  cut  short;  Ir.  Gael,  cut^ 
short  tail;  Gael,  cut^  to  gut  fish 


The  Sans,  hut,  to  cleave,  divide,  shows  that  the 
Swed.word  is  borrowed. 


Coup,  to  fall  (Cu.) 

Cow,  an  iron  fork  fixed  to  an 
ascending  waggon,  that  its  motion 
may  be  stopped  if  the  rope  should 
break  (N,,  Bell);  a miner’s  word 

Cows,  slime  ore,  placed  in  pools  (Cr.) 

Coiut-lword  {Colt-lord),  a pudding 
made  of  oatmeal  and  lumps  of 
suet  (Cu.) 

Cradagh,  crad,  a troublesome  child 
(Cu.) 


Cradant,  coward  (C.  L.) 


Crag,  crog,  face  or  countenance, 
prop,  the  jaw,  “ He  hung  a Jang 
crag  when  ’tnews  come.”  (Cu.) 

Cranny,  pleasant,  agreeable ; a 
cranny  lad  (C.);  “A  jovial,  brisk, 
lusty  lad,”  (Cheshire)  (Bailey) 

Crap,  a peculiar  method  of  mending 
a clog  (C.)  It  is  putting  a patch  on 

Crash,  unripe  fruit  (C.) 

Crazed,  china  in  the  biscuit  state, 
“ short-fired”  (C.);  crossils,  ashes, 
cinders  (C.) 

Credussing,  humbly  mean 


W.  cwympo,  to  fall 

W.  col,  what  has  a sharp  point; 
sting,  prickle,  awn;  Ir.  Gael,  colg, 
id. 

Ir.  caise}  a stream  of  any  liquid 

Ir.  Gael,  colt,  food;  lor,  enough; 
but  prim,  abundant,  large;  W. 
llor,  lump,  bulb  (lumpy  food  ?) 

Ir.  Gael,  cradh.  to  torment,  vex, 
harass  [cradach,  tormenting, 
harassing] ; Manx,  craidach, 
mocking,  sneering;  Sans,  krath, 
to  wound,  to  afflict 

W.  cryd,  trembling,  quaking;  cry- 
dian,  to  tremble;  crydiaint,  trem- 
bling; Arm.  kridien,  trembling, 
Ir.  Gael,  crith,  to  tremble ; Manx, 
craa,  for  craad,  id. 

W.  crogen,  the  jaw 


W.  cryno,  compact,  trim,  well-set 


W.  craff,  clasp,  clasper,  cramp-iron; 
harpago,  fibula  (Dav.) ; crap,  grap- 
ple, hold 

W.  eras,  hard,  acrid;  Sans,  krura, 
sour,  harsh,  bitter 

W.  crasu,  to  dry,  roast,  parch ; Arm. 
kraza,idi. 

From  W.  creth,  trembling,  quaking; 
with  the  verbal  sufflx — as  or  -us 
(cf.  lammas,  to  run);  W.  crydus, 


1 Caise,  represents  an  older  casi,  or  case,  whence,  by  a loss  of  the  final 
vowel  and  the  Celtic  change  of  long  a into  au,  we  have  cans,  written 
cows. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 


Crevin,  a crack  or  crevice  (N.,  H.) 

Crew,  a pig-sty  (Cu.);  0.  N.  kro, 
casula^ 

Crine,  to  burn,  to  roast  too  much 

(Cu.)2 

Crip,  to  cut  the  hair  (S.);  0.  N. 
Swed.  hlippa,  to  cut,  to  shear 

Crohs,  crob-lambs,  the  worst  of  the 
flock  (Cu.) 

Crock,  an  old  ewe  (Cu.) 

Croon,  to  hum  a tune  (W.) 

Creunn,  the  subdued  roar  of  a bull 
(Cu.)  ; 0,  N.  krunk,  crocitus 

(Hald.);  Du.  kreunen,  to  groan 

Crottles,  small  lumps  (Cu.);  0.  Fr. 
crottes,  dung  of  sheep,  etc. 

Croup,  to  bend,  to  stoop  (Cu.) 

Crout,  to  beg  with  importunity,  to 
crave  (S.) 

Cruk,  to  sprout  (S.) 


Cull,  foolish,  stupid  (Cu.,  B.) 

Cullings,  sheep  or  lambs  left  when 
the  best  are  picked  out  (S.) 

Cunliffe,  a conduit  (N.,  H.) 

Currock,  a heap  of  stones  (Cu.) 

Cushia,  cow-parsnep  (Y.) 

Cuvvins,  periwinkles,  a kind  of  shell- 
fish (Cu.)_ 

Ddad,  a slight  covering  of  snow, 
etc.;  “ a laal  (little)  daad  o’  snow” 
(Cu.) 

Dacky,  a sucking  pig  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

trembling ; Ir.  Gael,  crith,  to 
tremble 

W.  crifen,  what  is  notched;  crif,  a 
mark  cut  in  anything 

W.  craw,  crew  (Jones),  a pig-sty; 
cro,  round,  circle  ; Ir.  cro,  hut, 
hovel,  pen 

W.  crino,  to  become  dry  or  withered ; 
Arm.  krina,  id. 

W.  crif,  (for  crip),  cut,  incision; 
crifio,  to  cut ; Arm.  krevm,  to 
shear 

W.  crob,  what  is  shrunk  into  a heap; 
Arm.  kropet,  stiffened  with  cold 

Gael,  crog,  an  old  ewe;  Ir.  crock, 
short 

Ir.  cronan,  bass  in  music,  any  dull 
note  ; Gael,  cronan,  any  low,  mur- 
muring sound 

W.  crothell,  small  round  body;  ciwth, 
a round  or  swelling  form 

Ir.  Gael,  crub,  to  bend,  to  crouch; 
W.  crwbach,  what  is  shrunk  up 

W.  crewtio,  to  whine  ; Arm.  kroz, 
murmur 

W.  crugio,  to  swell,  to  grow  into  an 
imposthume  ; crug,  papula,  pus- 
tula  (Dav.) 

W.  cuall  (culla),  foolish,  stupid 

W.  cyllu,  to  part,  divide,  separate; 
cwll  {cool),  separation 

W.  cawn,  reed,  hollow  stem ; llif, 
stream,  flood  ' 

Ir.  Gael,  carraig;  W.  careg,  stone, 
rock;  Corn,  carrak,  id. 

Ir.  Gael,  cusag,  wild  mustard(  ?) 

W.  cafn,  what  is  hollow ; caf,  hollow 

Ir.  Gael,  dad,  jot,  whit,  trifle 

Gael,  dioghail,  to  suck  as  a young 
child  or  animal ; Ir.  diug,  to  drink 


1 The  0.  N.  kro  must,  I think,  be  borrowed.  The  Sans,  kor-aka, 
thimble,  case,  bud,  etc.,  shows  that  the  root  kor,  with  the  primary  idea  of 
roundness,  is  an  Aryan  root,  and  would  therefore  have  the  anlaut  changed 
in  O.  N.,  if  the  word  were  not  borrowed. 

^ The  Cumberland  meaning  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  one.  Cf.  Sans. 
kirana,  ray  of  light,  the  sun. 

5th  SER.,  VOL.  I. 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 


Dade,  to  lead  or  hold  a child  by  the 
hand  when  learning  to  walk  (S.,  C.) 

Daker,  dispute  or  argumentative 
conversation  (Y.,  L.) 

Dan,  a small  tub  used  for  carrying 
coals  (S.) 

Dander,  a person  is  said  to  have  his 
dander  up,  when  he  is  in  a state 
of  passionate  excitement  (S.,  C.) 


Danks,  dwarfish,  said  of  people  (S.) 


Darg,  a fixed  quantity  of  coal  to  be 
worked  at  a certain  price  (N., 
Bell) ; with  an  interpolated  r.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  darrak,  a 
day’s  work 

Darnock,  a hedger’s  glove  without 
fingers  (C.) ; 0.  N.  dormkur,  thick 
boots 


Dander,  to  abuse  (N.,  H.) 

Daivgos,  a dirty  woman  (N.  E,.); 
prim,  a lazy,  careless  woman 

Dench,  dainty,  squeamish,  delicate 
(Cu.) 

Dess,  to  lay  carefully  together,  to 
pile  in  order  (Cu.,  N.,  H.);  A.-S. 
tas,  mow  of  corn 


Deuce,  the  Devil  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

off ; dml,  for  digid,  to  suck ; W. 
dyfnu  (for  dygnu  ?)  to  draw  out,  to 
suck;  Ir.  Grael.  drink;  Arm. 
chugein,  to  suck  (for  dugein) ; Sans. 
duh,  for  dug,  to  suck 
Ir.  Grael.  doid=dadi,  the  hand 

Ir.  Gael,  tagar,  arguing,  dispute, 
contest ; tachar,  fight,  skirmish 
Gael,  dabhan,  bucket ; Ir.  Gael. 
dahhach,  a tub 

W.  dondio,  to  twit,  to  threaten ; 
dondiwr,  a threatener.  This  im- 
plies a root  don  or  dond,  express- 
ing resentment,  and  der  as  a suffix 
denotes  in  Welsh  quality  or  state, 
as  eras -c?e?’=dry- ness ; or  from  W. 
tant,  spasm,  throb,  whim,  as  Mr. 
Ferguson  suggests 
W.  dyn,  a man;  dyno,  for  dynoc,  a 
little  person  (-oc  is  a suffix  of 
diminution) ; dynos,  little  people 
W.  dog,  dogn,  a definite  quantity, 
portion,  dividend,  dose 


Ir.  Gael,  dornag,  a glove  of  this 
kind;  dorn,  fist;  Manx,  dornaig,  a 
covering  for  the  hand  or  fist 
against  thorns;  doarnage,  glove  of 
raw  skin;  W.  dwrn'.  Corn,  dorn, 
fist 

W.  dwrdio,  to  chide,  to  reproach 

W.  diog,^  lazy  [dioges,  a lazy  woman] ; 
Arm.  diek,  dieguz,  lazy,  slow, 
negligent 

W.  dam,  fine,  nice,  delicate;  demeg, 
aesthetics 

W.  des,  system,  order,  rule  ; dest, 
order;  destl,  fine,  neat,  trim;  das, 
heap ; acervus  (Dav.) ; dasu,  to 
pile  up;  des%,  pi.  of  das  {Orleans 
Glosses,  p.  2) 

Mr.  Hartshorne  inserts  this  word  in 
his  Shropshire  Glossary,  but  it 
is  very  generally  used.  It  is 
certainly  Celtic.  St.  Augustine 
speaks  of  “ quosdam  Daemones, 


^ The  root  is  ak,  sharp;  Sans.  as'u=aku ; Gr.  okus-,  W.  awch  (with  the 
Celtic  diphthongal  sound  of  a),  sharpness,  edge. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 


Deurn,  hard,  stern,  severe  (S.);  Lat. 
clurus 

Dips,  dibs,  money  or  pieces  of  money 

(S-) 

Dicky,  “ it's  dicky  with  him”,  he  is 
ruined  or  dead  (Cu.  L.) 

Diddy,  female  breast  or  teat;  also 
the  milk  (C.);  A.-S.  tit,  teat 
Dill,  to  finish,  work  at,  do;  dilled, 
completed,  worn  out  (S.);  “yo 
mun  duly  at  him  or  he’ll  never  do 
it”=must  work  at  him 
Dolby,  a hobgoblin  (Cu.) 

Dock,  to  cut  the  tails  of  horses,  to 
shorten  generally  (S.) 

Dog-pig,  a castrated  boar  (Cu.); 
0.  N.  dockr,  short  tail 
Doggery,  dull,  slow ; “a  doggery 
market”  (Cu.) 

Dogby,  dark,  cloudy  (C.) ; Du. 
dookig,  cloudy,  overcast 

Doncass,^  to  saunter  (S.)  ; “ wheer 
bin  yo  off  doncassin  to  now  ?” 

(J.) 


Donnat,  the  DevO.  (Cu.);  of.dannat, 
a bad  person  (Y.) 


CELTIC. 

quos  Dusios^  Galli  nuncupant” 
{De  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  23).  Probably 
connected  with  W.  Duw  for  Duws 
(God)  and  dyw  (day);  Ir.  Gael. 
Dia  (God  and  day)  ; the  Sans. 
dyaus;  Gr.  Zeus,  which  meant 
primarily  the  sky  or  luminous 
expanse  of  heaven,  from  dyu  or 
dyut,  to  shine 

W.  dur,  hard;  duren,  steel;  Ir.  Gael. 
dur,  surly,  obstinate;  dorr,  harsh, 
hard 

W.  tip,  tib,  particle,  piece 

Ir.  diacJi=diclia,  fate,  destiny,  end 

W.  did,  diden,  nipple,  teat ; didi,  teat, 
also  pap;  Manx,  did,  dicldee,  id. 

W.  dil,  work  done;  dilio,  to  work, 
to  effect;  Arm.  dilo,  activity 


Ir.  Gael,  dubh,  black,  gloomy 

W.  tocio,  to  clip,  to  curtail;  tocen, 
what  is  cut  or  docked;  toci,  what 
is  cut  out 

Ir.  Gael,  doglira,  dulness,  sadness; 
dogar,  sad 

Ir.  Gael,  dubh,  pron.  dugh,  dark, 
black;  Manx,  dooag,  id.;  W.  du, 
black;  durg,  dusky 

This  word  seems  a compound  of  W. 
dam,  about,  around,  and  coes,  leg; 
cf.  W.  damdaith,  walking  about. 
Or  Ir.  Gael,  cas,  to  twist,  to 
wind ; Manx,  cassee,  winding, 
meandering 

Too  strong  a meaning  for  do-naught 
=vaurien;  Ir.  Gael,  donadh,  bad, 
wicked  ; don,  evil ; Gael,  donas, 
the  Devil 


^ The  Dusii  probably  resembled  the  Adityas  of  Hindu  mythology. 
The  latter  were  finally  twelve  in  number,  and  represented  the  Sun  in  his 
monthly  course  in  the  heavens. 

^ It  seems  probable  that  the  root  cas,  retained  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  among  the  Welsh  the  primary  meaning  of  turning  or  twisting. 
Dr.  Pughe  was  right  in  guessing  that  the  first  meaning  of  cas  was  diver- 
gence. He  has  also  ces,  if  this  be  a genuine  word,  the  point  of  divergence. 
Domcas  would  then  mean  to  wind  round,  to  meander,  and  doncas  may  be 
a corrupt  form  of  it.  We  may  refer  the  word  to  Swed.  kos,  kosa,  way, 
route;  but  this  language  offers  no  explanation  of  the  first  syllable. 

2 2 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 

Donnican^  dunneca%  privy  (Cu.) 


Dool^  dole^  a long  narrow  green  left 
unploughed  in  a field  (N.,  R.) 

Doose,  doiuse^  to  slap  with  the  hand 
(Cu.) 

Dore,  to  stare  at  one  (N.,  H.) 

Douse^  solid,  grave,  prudent  (W.) 

Dousenloop^  pudendum  femin8e(Cu.) 

Douh,  a kind  of  black  clay  (Sw.) 

Dowp,  the  carrion  crow  (Cu.)  The 
W.  hran  means  crow,  and  also 
black 

Dowse^  advanced  in  pregnancy  (Cu.) 

Dozzle^  a lump  (Cu.);  the  ornament 
in  the  centre  of  a pie  (N.) 

Drammoch,  a mixture  of  oatmeal 
and  water  (Cu.) 

Dr  even, ^ a draggle-tail  (C.)  ; druvy, 
dirty  (Cu.,  B.);  O.  N.  d/t^af,  refuse, 
husks ; Du.  draf,  swill,  hog’s- 
wash 

Duchy,  a child’s  word  for  drink  (T.) 


Dunnoch,  the  hedge-sparrow  (C.). 
So  named  from  its  colour.  The 
termination  -oc  is  Celtic 

Dunny,  deaf  (S.) 

Earbrig,  bar  at  the  end  of  a cart 
(Cu.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael,  dionach,  reserved ; dion, 
shelter,  fence  (Ferguson).  Per- 
haps from  Ir.  dun,  hill ; Gael. 
dunan,^  dunghill,  and  eigin  (eicin), 
necessity 

W.  dol,  field,  meadow,  pasture  land 

Ir.  duis,  the  hand;  Gael,  duisealadh, 
a whipping 

W.  dawr,^  to  regard,  prim,  to  look 
at  (?)  drych,  sight 

W.  dwys,  close,  grave 

Ir.  Gael,  dosan,  a little  tuft;  Ir. 
luib=lubi,  corner,  little  glen  (?) 

Ir.  Gael,  dubh,  pron.  dugli,  black; 
duch,  ink 

Ir.  Gael,  dubh,  black 


W.  dwys,  heavy 

Ir.  Gael,  dos,  cluster,  tuft 

Ir.  Gael,  dramaig,  dramog,  a dirty 
mixture 

Ir.  Gael,  drab,  spot,  stain  ; drabh, 
refuse;  drabhas,  dirt;  drabhog,  a 
slut 

Ir.  Gael,  deoch,  a drink;  Manx, 
jough,  id. ; \_deoGh=dochi  (doci) ; 
Sans,  duh  {dug),  to  draw  out,  to 
suck] 

W.  dwn  {doon)',  Ir.  Gael,  donn,  dun, 
swarthy;  Manx,  doinnag,  name  of 
a cow;  Ir.  donnog,  a kind  of  brown 
fish 

Ir.  Gael,  duin,  to  close,  shut;  duinte, 
closed 

Ir.  Gael,  earr,  end ; barrog,  rod,  bar 


^ This  is  probably  the  primitive  form.  Cf.  Sans.  dris'=darh  or  drah 
(inf.  drashtum),  to  see,  and  dri=dar,  to  regard. 

^ Dowse  is  the  same  word  as  douse  / the  W.  dwys  including  both  the 
physical  and  the  figurative  meanings. 

3 I think  dreven  is  a Celtic  word,  notwithstanding  the  0.  N.  and  Du. 
draf;  because  I think  it  is  connected  with  Sans,  drava,  liquid,  liquefied  ; 
the  idea  of  soiling  being  often  connected  with  moisture,  and  also  because 
it  has  the  Celtic  suffix  of  individuality.  Cf . W.  hesg,  sedge  ; hesgen,  a 
single  rush.  Prof,  Skeat  assigns  a Celtic  origin  to  the  Eng.  drab. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Easter,^  back  of  the  chimney  (N., 
R.);  0.  Fr.  astre,  hearth 
Edge^  to  harrow  (N.,  R.) 

Eem.  I 'cannot  eem,  I have  no  leisure, 
cannot  spare  time  (C.);  A.-S. 

8Rmta,  quiet,  leisure,  rest 
Eerie, fearful,  causing  fear  (Cu.) 

Elfather,  step-father  ; W.  elmother, 
step-mother  (N.,  R.) 

Ercle,  a watery  blister  (S.) 


Evil,  a fork,  hay-fork  (S.) 

Eyan,  right  (Cu.) 

Fad,  whim,  fancy  (S.) 

Fallal,  a contemptuous  name  for  a 
suspicious-looking  female  (S.) 

Farge,^  to  gossip  (C.) 


Farr,  to  ache  (W.),  i.e.,  with  cold; 
fare,  id.  (N.,  Wright) 

Fash,  the  tops  of  turnips,  etc.  (C.) 

Feahes^  gooseberries  (N,,  R.) 
Fearow,  meadow  (S.,  Britten) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael,  as,  fire;  tir,  earth,  land; 
Sans,  ush,  to  burn 

W.  ogi,  to  harrow;  oged,  harrow; 
Lat.  occa 

Ir.  Gael,  am,  time,  season,  oppor- 
tunity ; W.  amser,  time ; hamdden, 
leisure 

Ir.  Gael,  earadh,  fear,  terror 

Hybrid  words:  W.  ail=el,  second, 
other 

Ir.  earcadh,  swelling,  filling.  This 
implies  a root  ere,  meaning  a 
spelling,  and  ercel  will  be  a 
little  swelling 

W.  Corn,  ehill,  pin,  peg ; Arm.  ehil, 
a piece  of  wood  or  iron  which 
diminishes  to  a point 

W.  iawn;  Arm.  eeun,  just,  right 

W.  ffado,  trifle;^  Arm.  fazi,  error, 
aberration  (egarement) 

Ir.  Gael,  fala,  fraud;  falach,  veil, 
covering;  W.  ffals,  false;  Manx, 
failleil,  failing,  frailty;  falsus 

Iv.forg,  to  instruct  ;/orc7ian,  instruc- 
tion, sermon ; forghall,  fable,  ro- 
mance; TiSit.fari;  Sans.  harhifoT 
harg'),  to  speak 

W.  ffer,  great,  cold;  fferu,  to  be 
benumbed  with  cold;  Ir.  Gael. 
fuar,  cold 

Ir.  Gael./as,  growth,  increase; /usuw, 
refuse  of  grain 

Ir.  Gael./ao5,  a lump,  an  acorn 

Ir.  Gael./ezir,  grass;  feurach,  grassy; 
feurthan,  grassy  field;  Manx,/aiy7’, 
grass,  herbage,  pasture;  W.  gwair, 
hay  ; gvmryd,  the  sward  or  cover- 
ing of  the  earth;  Cf.  A.i;m.foenn, 
hay;  foenneh,  meadow 


1 Lambarde  says  that  in  his  time  this  word  was  becoming  obsolete  in 
Kent,  but  was  retained  “ in  Shropshyre  and  other  parts”  {Peramhidation 
of  Kent,  ed.  1596,  p.  562;  Hall).  It  was  written  astre,  astir,  aister,  and 
easter.  Cotgrave  has  only  the  form  dtre.  Roquefort  refers  it  to  atratus, 
“ noir,  couvert  de  noir”.  He  adds,  “ On  le  derive  aussi  <Xatriund\  Whence 
then  came  the  s ? 

2 “ The  eerie  beauty  of  a winter  scene.” — Tennyson. 

^ Dr.  Pughe  quotes  “ffed  gweision  gyssellt”,  and  translates 
gyssellt,  by  “hidden  connection”;  but  may  we  not  assume  it  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Arm.  fazi,  and  translate  it  by  “ fanciful”  or  “ whimsical”  ? The 
Arm.  s represents  an  older  d. 

^ The  g infarge  is  probably  the  Celtic  verbal  formative,  -ac,  -acli,  or  -agh. 

^ The  W . ffebi'ins,  gooseberries,  has  been  suggested  to  me,  but  I do  not 
know  the  word.  In  Roderick’s  Eng.  W.  Diet.  (1737)  I find  “gooseberries, 
Eurin  mair  ffebris".  It  is  not  in  Davies’s  or  Pugh’s  Welsh  Dictionary. 
Eurin  is,  I presume,  a mistake  for  eirin. 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 

Fech,  a small  piece  of  iron  used  by- 
miners  in  blasting  (S.) 


Filly.  Palm  Sunday  is  considered  a 
day  of  recreation  in  Arlecton, 
and  is  filly  fair  day  (Cu.) 

Flachet,  a bottle  in  the  shape  of  a 
barrel  (N.,  R.);  Germ,  fiasche, 
flask;  Yv.flacon.,  flagon 

Flans,  stony  pieces  of  coal  that 
will  not  burn  (S.) 

Flaws,  top  sods  (peat)  for  fire  (Y.); 
A.-S.  blssse,  flame 

Fliggy,  soft,  as  from  saturation 
(S.);  fiough,  bleak,  applied  to  the 
weather  (W.);  properly,  wet 

Fiough,  wild,  intractable,  skittish 
(Cu.) 

Flooldng,  among  miners  a break  in 
the  course  of  a load  of  ore  by  a 
vein  or  fissure  is  called  a floohing 

Fluggan,  a coarse  fat  woman  (N., 
H.) 

Flurch,  a great  many,  large  quantity 
(C.),  for  Flooch  (?) 

Fly-clod,  the  herb  rag-wort  (C.,  H.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael./ecc,  a tooth,  the  jag  of  a 
saw;  Mq.ilx,  feeackle  (fee),  a tooth, 
the  tine  of  a harrow  (something 
sharp -pointed) 

Ir.  Gsiel.  feil,  feile,  festival,  holiday; 
W.  gwyl,  id. 

W.filasged,  a vessel  made  of  wicker- 
work; Ir.  Gael,  fieasg,  an  osier; 
fiasg,  fiasgan,  a flask;  Arm.  fiach, 
rod,  wand 

Arm.  fallaen,  fault,  defect bad; 
W.  givall=fall,  fault,  defect 

W.  fflaw,  ray,  beam  ; fijloew,  radiant, 
bright 

Ir.  Gael,  fiuich  (fiica),  wet,  moist, 
flabby  ; Manx,  fiiaghee,  rainy; 
fiuigh,  wet 

'W.fflwch,  brisk,  lively,  flush 

W.  filochen,  a rift;  ffloch,  flying 
about,  moving  abruptly ; fidochi, 
to  dart  suddenly 

(}diQ\.fieogan,  a flabby  untidy  person; 
W.filwch,  full,  lusty 

'W.fiiwch,  rife,  abundant; 
prevailing 


Dod  is,  I think,  the  Ir.  Gael,  dud,  rag,  and  Jly  is 
probably  the  W.  llys  for  llych^  herb.  Cf.  Fluellin= 
Llewelyn  ; flummery =llymru,  etc. 


Foggy,  light,  soft,  spongy  (Cu.) 

Fotter,  to  take  off  the  awns  of 
barley  (Cu.) ; footer,  id,  (L.); 
falter,  id.  (Marshall’s  Rur.  Econ.') 
Frah,  to  worry.  “Growling  and 
frahhing  from  morning  to  neet” 
(C.);  frap,^  the  noise  of  a sudden 
crack  or  report  (Cu.) 

Frahdle,  to  talk  foolishly  (Cu.) 


Frant,  a fit  of  violent  passion  in  a 
child  (S.) 


Ir.  Gael,  hog,  moist,  soft ; Manx, 
hog,  id. 

Ir.  fait,  folt,  hair,  tail 


iSiLsmx,  frap>,  noise;  fr appal,  to  make 
a noise  as  a gun  ; Ir.  Gael,  frea- 
padh,  bouncing,  skipping 

W .ffraeth,  ready  in  speech;  fidraethol, 
fluent;  Cf.  W.  hrag-al,  to  shout; 
Manx,  hreh-al,  to  kick 
Corn,  froth,  anger  ; W.  hront,  cross, 
ill-natured;  ffroch,  fury,  violence ; 
Gael,  frionas,  fretfulness;  Manx, 
fraany,  to  storm 


^ The  connection  is  between  a sudden  sharp  noise  and  sudden  or  way- 
ward action.  The  Cheshire  frah  means,  I think,  to  snap  at  (to  use  a 
dialectic  phrase),  to  use  a quick,  pettish  speech. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Fratch^  noisy  quarrel;  “it  wasn’t  a 
fratch,  nobbet  a bit  of  a tiff” 
(Cu.) ; Su-Goth.  fraesa^  stridere 
(Ferg.) 

Froating,  unremitting  industry(Cu.) ; 
CLfrowey,  a carpenter’s  term  for 
wood  in  which  the  tool  works 
easily  (Webster) 

Frotvsey,  an  over-grown  woman  (Cu.) 
See  Brusey 

Fruggan,  a dirty  lazy  woman  (Cu.) 
Prov.  Sw./m^^a,  froth,  scum 


Fu^  feioe^  to  offer,  try,  attempt  (Cu.) ; 
fue^  to  make  an  attempt  (W.); 
0.  N. /a;  Dan. /aae,  to  grasp, 
acquire,  be  busy  (Ferg.) 

Fudging^  talking  nonsense  (C.)  ; 

fudge^  nonsense,  fabulous  (H.) 
Gaffer^  an  old  man,  an  aged  father 
or  grandfather  (S.,  general);  writ- 
ten sometimes  gatfer  and  gotfer. 
(See  Halliwell) 

Gafty,  sly,  tricky  (S.  C.) 


Gamashersd  gaiters  (Cu.) ; gamashes, 
gamogins,  id.  (Y.);  0.¥r.  gamache, 
sorte  de  chaussure  (Roq.) 

Gargles,^  a disease  in  the  udder  of  a 
cow  (C.) 


Garrach,  garrick,  awkward,  stupid 
(Cu.) 


Garron,  a tall  awkward  horse;  O. 
Fr.  guaramon.^  kind  of  horse 
(Cotg.)  ; Prov.  Germ,  gurre.,  a 
jade 

Gavel-dyhe.,  a fence  maintained  by 
a farm  not  immediately  adjoining 
(Cu.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Grel./rc8oc7q  anger,  rage 


W.^m'7,  a quick  impulse  or  effort; 
ffrawdd.,  prompt  to  move ; ffrawd., 
commotion,  bustle  activity, 

a bustle;  Arm.  frouden,  impetu- 
osity, ardour  {foiigue) 

Ir.  Gael,  hrogach.,  hroghacJi,  nasty, 
dirty,  lewd;  Ir.  hrogh.,  filthiness, 
lewdness;  Ir.  Gael,  hrocacli.^  speck- 
led, dirty;  Manx,  hroghe,  dirty, 
base ; hroghey,  to  defile ; W.  hrwnt^ 
dirty;  bronten.^  a dirty  wench 
Ir.  Gael,  feuch.^  to  strive,  to  try ; 
feuchan.!  a trial,  trying,  striving 

W.ffug,  delusion,  deception;  ffugio, 
to  dissemble,  pretend 
Corn.  co7A,  goth ; Arm.  coz^  old  ; Ir. 
Gael./eu?’,  a man 


W.  gau=gav.,  false,  lying ; Gael. 
gahhdach,  crafty,  cunning ; Ir. 
gabJiad,  artful  trick 
W.  gomach,  leg,  shank 


Ir.  Gael,  gearg,  blotch,  boil;  garg, 
sore,  cruel ; garan,  blotch,  pimple ; 
Manx,  geir,  heat,  a boil,  a painful 
wound 

Ir.  Gael,  garrach,  gorbellied ; in 
Gael,  a dirty,  worthless  creature; 
garbh,  W.  gario,  rough,  coarse; 
Ir.  Gael,  gorach^  foolish,  stupid 

Ir.  Gael,  garran,  gearran,  working 
horse,  hack  ; Manx,  giarran,  a 
gelding.  The  last  gives  the 
original  meaning ; from  gearr, 
to  cut 

Ir.  Gael,  gabhail,  conquest,  taking, 
holding  (of  land),  lease,  farm 


1 Formed  as  leggins  from  leg.  The  word  gamogin  is  evidently  native. 

2 It  is  garget  in  Phill%)s’s  World  of  Words  and  other  dictionaries ; ex- 
plained as  “ an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands”. 
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ENG,  DIAL. 

Gaw^  waste  land,  a strip  by  the 
side  of  a road  (C.)  The  latter  is 
the  real  meaning  ; Cf.  gaw^  a 
stripe  (S.,  H.);  O.  H.  Gr,  gawi^ 
N.  H.  G-.,  gau,  region,  province 
Gawn,  a small  tub  chiefly  used  in 
brewing  for  lading  (S.) 

Gayshen^  an  emaciated  person,  one 
reduced  almost  to  a skeleton 
(Cu.) ; A -S.  gcesne,  gcesen,  agitatus, 
tristis,  sterilis  (Etmiiller);  rare, 
dear,  iDarren  (Bosworth) 

Geggin,  a small  tub  (Cu.) 


Geggles,  a giddy  girl;  a horse  which 
carries  a high  unsteady  head 

(Cu.) 


Geommochs,  shreds,  tatters  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

W.  caw^  a band;  hardd  caw,  a gradu- 
ated bard,  one  who  bore  the  band 
or  stripe  of  his  order 


Ir.  Gael,  gann,  jug,  pitcher 

Ir.  gaisin ; Gael,  galsean,  a scanty 
crop;  Ir.  Gael,  gaise,  flaw,  blem- 
ish; in  Gael,  blasting,  withering; 
Gael,  gaiseadh,  blasting,  wither- 
ing; gaitean,  an  abridgment 

Gael,  gogan;  Manx,  goggan,  a,  small 
wooden  vessel,  a pail;  W.  cawg, 
cogan,  a bowl 

Ir.  geg;  Gael,  geug,  a young  female ; 
Gael,  gogaill ; Ir.  gogaild,  a silly 
female,  a coquette ; Ir.  Gael. 
gogag,  gogaid,  a giddy  female  (Fr. 
coquette),  from  gog,  shaking,  nod- 
ding, wavering 

Ir.  g%oi)og;  Gael,  giohag,  rag,  tatter 


In  the  Celtic  languages  m and  h are  often  inter- 
changed. Cf.  W.  meru—heru,  to  drop,  distil. 


Gilliver,  a woman  of  loose  habits 

(Cr.) 


Gird,  to  push,  to  butt  (C.);  to  pull 
violently  (S.).  In  Cheshire  a 
horse  that  is  apt  to  bolt  is  said 
“to  have  the  girds''' 

Giss,  gissy,  a name  given  to  a pig 
(Cu.);  0.  N.  gris,  a pig,  little  pig 

Glaster,  milk  and  water  ; “ aye,  this 
is  milk  like  milk,  not  sich  glaster 
as  yo  gotten  i’  the  towns”  (S.) 

Gleg‘S  sharp,  quick,  clever  (Cu.); 
“he’s  gleg  at  that  job”;  Germ. 
Mug,  wise,  knowing,  clever 

Glen,  a glade  (Y.) 


Ir.  Gael,  giolla,  servant,  boy,  for- 
merly boy  or  girl  ; ceile,  spouse, 
servant  ; mear,  in  comp,  rear 
{vera),  merry,  wanton 

W.  gyrtli,  a dash,  rushing  against, 
stroke,  attack;  gyrtliio,  to  push, 
run  against ; gyr,  drive,  onset, 
thrust 

Gael,  g'lus  (^gisa),  a sow;  Ir.  Gael. 
ceis,  a pig;  Corn,  guis,  sow;  Arm. 
gwez,  gwiz,  a sow 

W.  glasdwr  (blue  water),  milk  and 
water 

Ir.  Gael,  glic,  wise,  crafty,  cunning; 
Manx,  glic,  glicagh,  knowing, 
cunning;  Sans.  glaJi;  Ir.  glac,  to 
seize,  receive,  apprehend 

Ir.  QsiQl.  .gleann-,  W.  glyn,  valley 


^ The  geason  or  geson  of  our  mediaeval  writers  : 

“ Custade  costable”  (expensive) 

“When  eggis  and  crayme  be  geson'''  (scarce). 

Bahees  BoJce,  p.  170.  Explained  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Furnivall,  as  “plenti- 
ful”. 

? Probably  glica  at  first,  and  thence  glaicci,  glee,  gleg. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

GUme,  the  mucus  issuing  from  the 
nostrils  of  horses  or  cattle  (W.) 


Goh,  a lump  of  dough  or  bread,  a 
rough  sod,  mass  of  refuse  matter 
(S.);  gohhy,  rough,  uneven  (S.). 
To  work  by  the  goh  is  to  work 
by  the  piece;  Fr.  goheau^  piece, 
morsel 

Godarthy,  cautiously  (Cu.,  Wright) 

GollicJc,  a deep  cut  or  wound  (Cu.); 
goll,  to  strike  with  violence  (N., 
Br.) 


Gooni,  a swelling,  as  from  a sprain 
(Cu.);  Prov.  Sw.  gump,  buttock 


Goon,  gown  (Cu.) 

Gope,  to  shout  (Cu.) ; Dan.  gah, 
mouth  of  a river;  gabe,  to  gape  ; 
O.  N.  gahba^  to  mock 

Gore,  the  lowest  part  in  a tract  of 
country  (N.,  H.) 

Gormoio,  a clownish  fellow;  some- 
times applied  to  a great  eater 
(Cu.) 

Goul,  hut,  cottage  (Cu.,  Wright) 

Gowan,  used  in  the  terms  Oppen 
gowan,  marsh  marigold  ; Lockin 
gowan,  the  globe-flower;  in  Scot- 
land, lucken-gowan  (Cu.) 

Gouty,  wet,  boggy  (C.);  Fr.  goutte 
(Leigh) 

Grains,  the  rings  in  a cow’s  horn 
(S.) 

Greg,  to  vex,  to  annoy  (Cu.,  F.);  to 
mortify  the  mind  (D.) ; Fr.  gruger, 
to  grudge,  repine 


Grig,  the  plant,  heath  or  heather 
(«.,  C.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  gliunih  {glima),  glue,  what  is  of 
a viscid  kind;  Ir.  Gael,  gliomach, 
slovenly,  glaodli,  glue,  bird-lime; 
glodhach,  the  slimy  matter  coming 
from  a cow  before  calving 
W.  gob,  heap,  lump,  mass  ; Ir.  Gael. 
caob  (coba),  a lump 


W.  godardd  ((fc?=soft  th),  a soft  or 
gentle  movement 

Qom.golye-  Ajorn.  goulia]  Yf.gioelio, 
to  wound,  to  hurt;  Ir.  Gael,  gail- 
leog,  gailleag,Q,Vi^,  blow;  Ir.  gaill, 
to  hurt;  Manx,  goulley,  to  wound 
with  a dart 

W.  cwm,  a hollow.  The  root  means 
a swelling  form,  convex  or  con- 
cave; cwman,  a tub,  and  also  a 
buttock ; W.  com,  circle,  roun- 
del 

The  original  pronunciation.  W.  gwn 
{goon),  gown,  robe 

Ir.  Gael,  gob,  mouth;  gobacli,  prat- 
ing, scolding;  Manx,  gobbal,  to 
deny 

W.  gor,  limit,  border  ; Arm.  gor, 
border,  end 

W.  gor,  a preflx  implying  excess; 
mag,  nurture,  food;  Arm.  maga, 
nourrir,  alimenter;  or  A.-S.  maga. 
Germ,  magen,  man,  stomach 

W.  gol,  cover;  egwal,  hut,  cottage; 
call,  sheep-cote 

Ir.  Gael,  gugan,  bud,  flower,  daisy. 
The  root  means  roundness,  and  is 
probably  a variation  of  coc ; Cf. 
Ir.  guga,  a fat  fellow ; gug,  an 
egg;  W.  cocioy,  id. 

W.  givst,  humid,  moist,  fluid  ; s. 
disease 

W.  grain,  a ring 

W.  gryg,  harshness,  grygyn,  rough, 
harsh  ; Ir.  Gael,  grug,  morose, 
austere ; gruigh,  churlishness  ; Cf . 
W.  grwg,  a broken,  rumbling 
noise  ; greg,  a cackle  ; crugo,  to 
vex 

W.  grug,  pron.  grig,  heather;  Corn. 
grug,  id. ; 0.  Iv.froech,  now  fraoch, 
id. 
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ENG.  DIAL,  CELTIC. 

(rriA^e,  cri/ije,  rut,  crevice  (Cu.);  Prov.  W.  crig  (me),  a crack;  crigyll, 
Sw.  hrih  ; Dan.  hrig,  angle,  corner  ravine,  creek 
Grilse,  a young  salmon,  a salmon  in  Ir.  Gael,  grealsach,  a young  salmon 
his  second  year  (Cu.) 

Brockett,  in  his  Northern  Glossary,  gives  the  form 
as  gilse ; and  with  this  the  W.  gleisiad,  a salmon,  and 
Ir.  Gael,  geallog,  a young  salmon,  may  be  compared. 


Gru,  groo,  a cold  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere (Cu.) 

Guill,  to  dazzle,  chiefly  by  a blow 

(C.) 

Guiniad,  a fish  caught  in  the  river 
Dee  and  in  Ulswater ; of  a silvery 
white  colour  (C.,  Cu.) 

Gully,  a calf’s  pluck  (N.,  H.) 

Gvjerian,  a silly  person  (S.) 

Gutout,  the  gout ; also  a soft,  spongy 
part  of  a field  full  of  springs  (C.). 
See  Gouty 

Gyland,  a high  bank  (S.) 

Hallion,  a reprobate  (Cu.) 


Hanty,  wanton,  unruly  (N.,  R.) 

Halved.  When  oats  are  well  headed 
and  ripe,  they  are  said  to  be  hawed 

(S.) 

Hassocks,  coarse  grass  growing  in 
tufts  in  wet  places  (C.) 

Hattie,'^  wild,  skittish  (C.)  ; Prov. 
Sw,  atla,  to  move  here  and  there, 
strive,  make  effort 

Have,  to  winnow  corn^  (C.) 


0.  W.  croi,  cold  (Pughe);  “cold, 
(Rod.  and  Williams,  Eng. 
W.  Diet.,  1737) 

W.  gawl,  goleu,  light  ; goleuo,  to 
shine,  illuminate ; Manx,  goul,  ray 
of  the  sun;  goulley,  to  beam 
W.  gwyniad,  a whiting;  gwyn,  white 


Ir.  Gael,  goile,  pron.  gully,  the  sto- 
mach ; W.  cwll,  cylla,  id. 

W.  gwirion,  innocent,  weak-minded, 
an  innocent 

W.  gwst,  moist,  fluid  ; a disease 


W.  ceulan,  in  comp,  geulan,  the  im- 
pending or  hollow  bank  of  a river 

W.  halawg,  base,  corrupt ; Arm.  ha- 
loun,  a scoundrel  (polisson);  Ir. 
salach,  dirty;  Corn,  halon,  gl.  ster- 
ora  {Orleans  Gl.,  p.  20) 

See  Aunty 

W.  haw,  ripe ; hawio,  to  become  full 
or  ripe 

W.  hesg  ; Ir.  seasg,  rushes,  sedge 

W.  hawd,  a whisk,  a quick  motion, 
as  the  course  of  a fly  {hawdol, 
whisking  about)  ; hodi,  to  shoot 
out 

W.  chwaf,  a quick  gust 


^ The  Cheshire  battle  seems  to  be  from  the  W.  hav:idol=hdtol ; for  (1), 
the  Swed.  atla  means  properly  to  make  a resolution.  It  has  nothing  of 
wildness  in  its  conception.  It  is  the  same  as  the  0.  N.  atta,  cetta,  existi- 
mare,  destinare,  in  propositis  habere  (Hald.).  (2)  It  is  represented  in 
the  Cumberland  dialect,  and  generally  in  the  North,  by  ettle,  “ to  prepare, 
set  in  order,  intend”  (Hall).  (3)  Atla  is  a verb,  and  has  no  adjective 
form  corresponding  to  hattle. 

Corn  was  formerly  winnowed  by  being  thrown  up  against  the  wind. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Havrel^  a stupid  fellow  (Cu.) 
Hen,  old  (C.) 

Hes;pel,  to  worry,  harass  (S.) 


Hihe,  to  toss  or  throw  (S.  C.);  0.  N. 

Ticecha,  clevare  (F.) 

Hinge,  active,  supple  (C.) 


Hitch,  to  hop  (Cu.)  ; to  move  by 
jerks  (Skeat)  ; Prov.  Germ,  hih- 
sen  for  hinken,  to  limp  (Mahn) 

Hodge,  the  large  paunch  in  a pig 

(S.) 

Hommack,  to  dash,  to  destroy  by 
want  of  careful  using.  Said  chiefly 
of  dress  (S.) 

Hompell,  a kind  of  jacket  (N.,  Wr.) 
Hood,  corner  of  a fireplace  (Cu.) 
Hoyden,^  a romping  girl  (Cu.) 


Hud,  to  collect  or  gather  together 
(S.) 

Hullert,  coagulated  (Cu.) 


Humlock,  the  plant  hemlock  (Cu.); 

humlick,  id.  (N.  Br.) 

Hull,  to  throw  (C.) 

Hurch,  to  keep  close  together  (S.) ; 
hurgin,  a stout  lad  (N.,  H.);  Low 
Germ,  hurken,  to  squat  down 
Huspel,  to  drive  away,  to  put  to 
rout  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

W.  liafrol,  of  a sluggish  nature ; ha- 
fru,  to  be  sluggish 

W.  hen,  old;  Ir.  Gael,  sean,  id.;  Lat. 
senex 

W.  yspeilio,  to  spoil ; Lat.  spoliare  ; 
Ir.  Gael,  speil,  cattle,  herds  ; W. 
yspail,  spoil,  prey 

W.  hicio,  to  catch  suddenly,  make  a 
sudden  jerk 

W.  heini  (for  heinig  ?),  brisk,  lively; 
heinif,  full  of  vivacity,  brisk  ; Ir. 
Gael,  ing,  a stir,  a move,  force  ; 
Sans,  ing,  to  move  to  and  fro 

W.  hie,  a sharp  noise,  a sudden 
movement  ; hicio,  to  snap,  catch 
suddenly,  make  a sudden  jerking 
motion 

W.  hawg,  hod,  box  ; also  space,  a 
good  while,  fulness  ; prim,  mean- 
ing, extent  or  capacity  (?) 

W.  hum,  humog,  bat,  racket  ; humig, 
humog,  pila  palmaria  (Dav.), hand- 
ball, tennis-ball  (Richards) 

Ir.  Gael,  com,  chest,  trunk  of  the 
body;  peall,  skin 

W.  hudd,  covert,  shade 

W.  hoeden,  a light  housewife  (Jones) ; 
leviuscula,  foemina  levioris  famas 
(Dav.) 

W.  hivdan,  a reach  to  take  hold  of  ; 
h'wda,  a taking 

W.  ceulo,  to  coagulate  ; Arm.  kaou- 
ledi,  id. ; kaouled,  coagulated ; Sans. 
kildta,  curdled  milk,  cheese 

W.  hun,  sleep  ; llys  for  llych,  plant, 
herb 

W.  hoi,  to  fetch,  to  bring  ; Arm. 
houl,  surge  or  swell  of  the  sea 

W.  hwrwg  {hurug'),  lump,  heap 


W.  yspelio,  to  drive  out ; Lat.  expel- 
. lere 


^ Prof.  Skeat  thinks  that  the  W.  hoeden  is  borrowed  from  the  English 
word,  and  that  both  are  from  the  Du.  hey  den,  heathen,  gentile ; also  gipsy, 
vagabond.  He  says  that  the  W.  word  has  only  the  modern  meaning  of 
coquette.  Properly  it  means  a too  lively  girl ; leviuscula,  as  Dr.  Davies 
explains  it,  from  hoed-l,  life;  Ir.  saoth  {sata'),  life;  Sans,  sat,  satwa,  being, 
life.  The  Eng.  hoyden  has  nothing  to  do  with  heathenism,  whether  in  a 
fixed  or  vagabond  form. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Iggan,  twenty  (Cr.) 

Ime^  wiin,  a thin  scum  or  covering 
(Cu.);  O.  N.  hem^  a thin  film  of 
ice  (Ferg.) 

Inlde^  coarse,  narrow  tape  (Cu.,  S.) 

Isher,  high,  lofty  (N.,  H.) 

Jag^  to  cut  off  small  branches  (C.) 

Joy,  to  shake  (S.),  [common] 

Joo\  to  crouch  suddenly  (Cu.);  Fr. 

^Qjuclier^  to  roost;  prop,  to  crouch 
Joul^  to  beat,  to  strike  against  (S.)  ; 
also  to  peck  at,  to  sting 

Jowr,  to  mutter,  to  grumble  (S.) 


Jud,  part  of  a seam  of  coal,  or  of  a 
pillar  that  is  being  worked  away 
(Cu.) 

Kail^  to  pelt  with  stones  (Y.) 

Kaimt,  crooked,  contradictious  (Cu.) 

Keagh^  go,  go  away  (Cu.);  heeaJi,  id. 
(Sw.) 

Keble,  a timber-log  (N.,  R.);  0.  N. 
hejii,  a stick 

Keel,  to  cease,  give  over  (Cu.) 

Keel,  ruddle  for  sheep  (N.,  H.) 

Keeve,  to  turn  over,  to  empty  a cart 
(S.) 

Kegging,  being  a forced  teetotaller 
for  a time,  in  order  to  gain  some 
temporary  end  (C.)  ; the  more 
usual  form  is  cagg,  q.  v. 

Keif,  a narrow  bit  left  uncut,  as  a 
temporary  support,  in  felling  a 
tree.  “ I mun  leave  a helf’  (Cu.) 

Kelh,  a large  detached  stone  or  rock 
(Cu.);  0.  N.  hella,  a stone 

Kell,  the  omentum  or  caul  of  a 
slaughtered  pig  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

W.  ugain,  twenty  ; Corn,  egans, 
igans,  id. 

Ir.  G-ael.  im,  Manx,  eeym,  butter;  W. 
ymenyn;  Arm.  amann,  butter 

W.  mg  (iwc),  narrow  ; Arm.  enh,  id. 

Ir.  G-ael.  uasal,  W.  ucTiel,  high;  Corn. 
uchel,  id.;  Sans,  uchcha,  high 

Ir.  Gael,  gag,  to  cleave  ; W.  gaqen, 
cleft,  rift 

W.  gogi,  to  shake 

Ir.  Gael,  giuig,  to  crouch,  cringe, 
droop 

W.  col,  sting,  prickle;  Ir.  Gael,  colg, 
id.;  Manx,  coll,  goll,  sharp  point, 
sting 

W.  gawri,  to  cry,  shout;  gawr,  shout, 
cry ; Sans,  grl  {gar),  to  make  a 
noise,  to  murmur 

Ir.  Gael.  cu%d=cudi,  part,  portion 

0.  W.  caill.  Arm.  kail,  a stone 

Ir.  Gael.,  W.  cam,  crooked,  perverse 

Corn,  ce,  go  ; Arm.  ke,  kea,  to  go  ; 
also  imp.  go 

W.  cippill,  stump  of  a tree 

W.  cilio,  to  retreat,  draw  back  (Z', 
635);  Arm.  kila,  recouler 

Ir.  Gael,  cil  (keel),  ruddle,  red 
ochre 

W.  ceuo,  to  empty;  caf  hollow;  Lat. 
earns 

Ir.  Gael.  cacTit,  cachd,  confinement, 
restraint,  bonds  ; Ir.  cacht,  to  im- 
pound, confine  (O’Don.)  ; Manx, 
caglee,  a limit,  a confine,  or  bound- 
ary 

W.  celff,  post,  pillar,  prop  ; Sans. 
kila,  post,  prop 

Arm.  kalch,  a stone  ; W.  clog  (for 
celog  ?),  a detached  rock 

Ir.  Gael,  ceal  (ceZa),  a covering;  call, 
calla,  veil,  hood  ; W.  celu,  to  hide, 
to  cover 


^ The  O.  N.  hem  means  a large  bag,  a hide  ; vastissimus  culeus,  exuviaa 
(Hald.) 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Kelt^  undyed  cloth  made  of  black 
and  white  wool  (Cu.) 


Kelter^  condition,  circumstances, 
money,  riches  (W.,  Cu.),  to  be  in 
high  helter^  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion ; Dan.  hiltra  sig,  to  gird  one- 
self up  (Ferg.).  This  should  be 
hilte  sig  or  hiltre  sig  ; but  in  any 
form  it  does  not  denote  wealth 
Keys^  blossoms  of  the  ash  (S.).  Spelt 
Jcaies  by  Bullokar 
Kemmet,  foolish  (S.) 

Ketty^  dirty,  mean  (Cu.) 


Kihha^  a long  walking-staff  (C.);  0. 
N.  hefii^  baculus 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael,  cealt  (helta),  raiment,cloth ; 
ceal,  coarse  woollen  cloth  ; Gael. 
cealtair,  grey  cloth  (Me Alpine); 
W.  celt^  covering 

Ir.  cealimr  {celtair),  a cause  or  mat- 
ter, clothes,  robes  ; prim,  clothes 
and  then  things  ; used,  as  the  lat- 
ter word,  to  denote  clothes,  house- 
hold goods,  etc. 

W.  cae,  an  inclosure  ; Arm.  hae^  id. 

0.  W.  carnet^  crooked,  awry 

Ir.  Gael,  caicl,  dirt,  filth  ; caidheach, 
dirty,  polluted.  Ca%d=c%ta.  Cf. 
Sans.  Idtta^  dung 

W.  cyff,  a stock,  trnnk  of  a tree  {eyf- 
fyn.  a little  stock)  ; Lat.  cippus  ; 
Arm.  hef^  id. 


The  Welsh  and  Armoric  words  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  ; but  the  k in  anlaut,  of  the  0.  N.  kejii^  shows 
that  the  word  is  borrowed. 


Kiddle^  to  emit  saliva  from  the 
mouth,  to  slaver  (S.).  In  the  West, 
the  saliva  itself  (Hall) 

Killody,  to  dry  hemp-stalks  over  a 
fire  made  in  a hole  in  the  ground 
(S.) 

Kimit,  cross,  ill-tempered,  awry 

Kwinel^  the  shallow  tub  in  which 
butter  is  salted  (S.);  sometimes 
Idinlin  ; Prov.  Swed.  Idmme^  a tub 
(borrowed?).  Jamieson  has “7am- 
men^  a milk-pail  ; Gael,  cuman.’’’’ 
The  common  Swed,  word  for  tub 
is  halja 

Kirhy^  a poor,  old  horse  (S.) 


Kive,  Jdhe,  an  implement  used  for 
“stocking  up”  between  potato- 
rows  (S.) 

Knap,  a low  hill,  a mound  (S.) ; Germ. 
knopf,  knob,  head 

Knitchell,  cluster  of  lice,  etc.  (Sw.) 

Kouping,  barking  uselessly  at  a 
horse’s  heels  or  at  sheep  (S.) 


W.  chivy  dr,  ejected  matter  ; cliwyd, 
a vomit 

W.  cil,  a recess  ; odyn,  a kiln 


See  Kemmet 

W.  cynmlen,  a large  basket  ; cwman, 
a tub  ; Ir,  cuman,  a dish  ; Gael. 
cuman,  a milk-pail 


Probably  a corrupt  form  of  W.  cre- 
hach,  shrunk,  withered,  what  is 
withered 

W.  caih,  hoe,  mattock  ; Ir.  Gael. 
caihe,  mattock 

W.  cnap,  knob,  boss,  any  round 
thing 

W.  cnuch,  pron.  cnich,  a junction  ; 
cnycyn,  a knob 

W.  colp,  a sharp-pointed  thing,  a 
goad.  Kouping  (for  kolping,  see 
Cow')  is  goading,  irritating 
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Lapesing^  dabbling  as  in  water  (S.); 
lape,  to  walk  about  in  the  mud 
(Hall).  For  the  termination  in 
-es,  cf.  Lammas,  and  Corn,  cemeres, 
to  take 

Lahe,  to  be  costive;  used  of  cattle 

Laming,  a stiatum  or  division  of 
coal  (S.) 

Larry,  a confused  noise  as  of  many 
people  talking  together  (S.) 

LeatJi,  leisure,  cessation  of  labour, 
remission  of  pain  (C.) 

Lech,  lech,  a hard  subsoil  of  gravel 
and  clay  (Cu.) 

Lencheon,  a thin  bed  of  rock  called 
a flat  work.  A miner’s  term 
(Derb.) 

Leem,  to  drop  out,  as  ripe  nuts  (Cu.) 


Lep,  to  boil  soft  and  tender,  said  of 
peas  (S.) 

Lethy,  nasty,  filthy  (Cu.,  H.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Grael.  laih,  laihe,  mire,  dirt,  mud 


W.  llegu,  to  flag,  to  be  sluggish ; llag, 
sluggish 

W.  llain,  for  Haim  (lami),  a blade,  a 
small  field ; Lat.  lamina,  leaf, 
layer;  llafnfor  llaman,  blade, flake 

Ir.  Gael,  liur  (luri),  noise,  clamour; 
Manx,  loayr,  to  talk;  W.  llafar, 
speech 

W.  lledd  in  lleddfod,  assuagement, 
solace 

W.  llech,  a hard,  flat  surface,  slate, 
slate  rock  ; Arm.  leach,  stone 


Ir.  Gael,  leim,  a leap,  a spring;  Manx, 
Iheim,  id. ; W.  Ham,  a leap ; Corn. 
lam,  a leap,  bound,  slip,  sliding 
W.  llipa,  soft,  flaccid  ; Hipanu,  to 
make  soft;  Arm.  moist,  soft; 
W.  Hipr,  soft 

W.  Haith,  in  a dank  or  humid  state 


A wet  state  is  often  taken  as  a dirty  one  ; cf.  Ir. 
salach,  dirty,  W.  salw,  with  Sans,  sala,  water  ; Ir.  sal, 
the  ocean  ; also  muck.  In  the  Orleans  Glosses,  p.  37, 
I find  “m  lin  loed'^  gl.  ‘^in  lacuna  sordida’"’.  This  loed, 
now  louz,  seems  to  be  connected  with  Ir.  lo,  water  ; 
Sans,  li,  to  melt,  become  liquid. 


Lidded.  The  top  of  a pipe  is  said  to 
be  lidded  when  it  is  contracted  to 
a small  compass  or  width.  Miner’s 
term  (Derb.) 

Ligny,  active,  strong  (Cu.,  B.);  lingy, 
active  (N.,  Br.);  Prov.  S-w.  lojiga  ; 
Sw.  lunha,  to  make  haste,  run  fast 

Lin,  a carcase  (Cu.,  B.) 

Linty,  fat  (S.)  ; Prov.  Sw.  linda,  to 
grow 

Lish,  supple,  active  (Cu.)  ; listy, 
strong  and  active  (Cu.)  ; litty, 
active,  nimble  (W.,  H.) 


W.  llediD,  narrow,  contracted 


Ir.  Gael,  ling,  to  skip,  leap,  bounce  ; 
lingeadL,  darting,  flying  about ; 
Sans,  langh,  to  leap 
W.  Hun,  pron.  Hin,  shape,  form, 
figure 

W.  Hun,  form,  shape  ; the  moon  ; 
prim,  a round  form  ; Hunedig  for 
llunet,  formed,  shaped  ; prim, 
rounded  ; Hawn,  full 
Ir.  Gael,  luas,  swiftness,  quickness  ; 
lus,  strength,  activity  ; W.  Haws, 
active,  brisk;  Ir.  Gael,  luth,  vigour, 
activity 
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Livery^  applied  to  a furrow  that 
comes  up  wet  and  sodden  (C.) 
Litch,  a bunch  of  hay  or  grass  (S.) 


Loach^  to  drink  greedily,  to  suck 
hard  (S.) 

Lobscouse,  a kind  of  Irish  stew  with 
potatoes,  etc.  (C.,  L.) 

Loot^  a thin  board  used  to  remove 
scum  from  brine  (S.) 

Losset,  a large,  flat,  wooden  dish  (N., 
R.,  Cu.) 


Louh^  a severe  blow  (S.) 

Lounie^  soft,  gentle  (C.) 

Loun^  lounder,  to  chastise  (S.);  0.  N. 
hlomm,  club,  cudgel 

Lounder^  a thick  slice,  large  piece 
(S.)  ; lown^  to  grow  stout  and 
comely.  Said  of  youths  : “That 
young  fellow  lowns'"'  (S.) 

Lucky,  big,  easy.  Said  of  clothes 
(Cu.) 

Lufe^  luve,  the  open  hand  (N.,  R.) 

Lullies,  kidneys  (C.) 

Mackle,  a kind  of  stone  of  a yellow- 
ish white  or  bluish  black,  with  a 
white  streak  (Cu.) 

Madder,  pus  or  suppurating  matter 
(Cr.) 


CELTIC. 

Yk .llyfi,llyfiol,  slimy;  llyfn,  smooth, 
sleek 

W.  llucTi-fa  (^^=Eng.  i),  a drift  or 
heap  of  snow ; lluchio,  to  drive  the 
snow  together  in  heaps  or  drifts 
(Richards) 

W.  llwngc,  a gulp,  a swallow;  llyngcu, 
to  swallow  down,  deglutire(Dav.) ; 
Arm.  lonka,  to  swallow;  avaler, 
engloutir 

W.  Uoh,  lump  ; and  Ir.  Gael,  coth, 
meat,  victuals 

W.  llwy,  spoon,  spattle 

Ir.  Gael,  losaid,  a kneading-trough, 
a table.  Losad  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  The  farmer  calls  his  well 
laid  out  field  his  fine  losset,  or 
table  spread  with  food.”  (O’Don.) 

W.  llach,  a blade,  a slap 

W.  lion,  quiet,  gentle,  cheerful ; llon- 
ydd,  tranquil,  calm 

Ir.  Gael,  lun,  stick,  staff  ; Gael,  lun- 
iair,  to  box  and  kick  with  all  your 
might  (Me Alpine) 

W.  Uawn,  full  ; llawnder,  fulness, 
abundance 


W.  llac,  slack,  loose  ; Corn,  lac, 
loose 

W.  Haw,  Corn,  leuff,  Ir.  Gael,  lamb, 
hand 

W.  Iwlen,  kidney  (Walters);  elwlen, 
id.;  Corn,  lonath;  Arm.  lonech,  id. 

W.  magi,  a spot ; Lat.  macula 


W.  madredd,  madr,  pus,  corrupt 
matter 


^ Masso-Goth.  lofa,  the  flat  or  palm  of  the  hand.  (Skeat.)  The  source 
is  probably  the  Sans,  labh,  to  take,  to  hold;  but  in  the  meaning  of  “hand” 
the  word  is  Celtic.  Mr.  Stokes  connects  Ir.  lam  with  palma;  so  also 
Fick  (F.  IF., 3 i,  671). 


{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  LETTERSTON  PISCINA. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  noticed  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  in  the  course  of  the  Fish- 
guard Meeting  in  1883,  the  Letterston  piscina  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  remarkable.  By  the  aid  of  the 
skilful  draughtsman  of  the  Society  and  his  unfailing 
camera,  an  exact  facsimile  of  it  is  here  presented.  It 
consists  of  a Latin  cross,  the  stem  and  arms  of  which 
are  in  heraldic  language  called  “ ragul^’^  or  raguly^\ 
This  form,  however,  is  of  more  common  occurrence  in 
the  cross  saltire  ; but  there  do  not  seem  any  grounds 
to  connect  this  sacred  emblem  with  heraldic  bearings. 
Whatever  doubts  may  exist  on  this  point,  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  as  to  its  peculiarity.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent fixed  in  a wall  of  the  porch,  to  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  removed  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  forty 
years  ago.  It*  was  then,  for  the  sake  of  security,  taken 
down  from  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  fixed  in 
the  porch.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  present  incumbent,  as  soon  as  funds 
can  be  raised  for  some  necessary  repairs  and  alterations, 
to  replace  it  in  its  original  and  proper  position. 

Our  highest  authority  on  all  details  of  our  ancient 
churches,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  states  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  quite  unknown  to  him-.  Others  of  great  expe- 
rience, with  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  at  their  head,  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  may,  however,  be 
a chance  that  others  who  receive  the  Journal  of  the 
Association  may  be  able  to  give  some  information,  or 
even  a suggestion,  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
similar  examples. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  as  Letterston  is 
only  four  miles  from  Fishguard,  where  Fenton  resided, 
that  active  individual  would  have  noticed  such  a curi- 
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osity ; but  this  he  has  not  done,  although  he  has  men- 
tioned the  church,  which  he  calls  Lettardston,  from 
one  Lettard  the  founder.  That  the  church  was  so 
named  is  very  probable,  as  we  have  many  churches  in 
the  county  named  after  individuals,  as  Haroldston, 
Johnston,  Robertston,  Reynoldston,  Jelfreyston,  Hu- 
bertston,  etc.  But  as  to  any  information  of  details,  he 
has  given  none.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  a monumental 
effigy  as  possibly  existing  in  Llanfair  Chapel,  belonging 
to  the  church,  but  seems  not  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  if  such  a monument  was  there  or  not ; and 
as  tradition  is  silent  on  the  point,  the  probability  is  that 
there  was  never  anything  of  the  kind.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  church  itself, 
as  will  be  seen  from  his  own  account,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : Till  I come  to  Lettardston,  a vill  once  possessed 
by  a man  of  the  name  of  Lettard,  from  whom  it  was  so 
called,  who  gave  the  advowson  of  the  church,  with  the 
chapel  of  Llanfair  annexed,  to  the  Commandery  of 
Slebech,  and  whose  image  most  probably,  rudely  sculp- 
tured in  stone,  is  preserved  in  the  church  wall  of  that 
humble  edifice  ; for  I find  by  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments that  no  effigies  were  permitted  to  occupy  the 
chancel  in  churches  but  those  of  the  founder  or  princi- 
pal benefactor.”  (P.  34u.)  The  above  is  a specimen  of 
Fenton’s  confusion  of  style;  for  what  he  really  meant 
by  the  above  extract  is  anything  but  clear.  Did  he 
ever  enter  Letterston  Church,  or  did  he  mistake  the 
effigy  of  the  female  for  that  of  the  founder  ? Is  there 
and  was  there  one,  as  he  conjectures,  in  Llanfair 
Chapel  ? The  only  fact  we  make  out  is  that  he  did  not 
see  the  piscina,  or  if  he  did,  he  must  have  thought  it 
not  worth  mentioning. 

There  is,  however,  a remarkable  piscina  in  Llangwm 
Church,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  of  which 
he  has  given,  in  his  Tour,  a representation  (p.  240). 
It  may  be  as  well  to  quote  his  own  account : “On  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  aisle  there  is  a holy- 
water  niche  of  a most  elegant  and  uncommon  desigo, 
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with  a light  canopy  richly  wrought,  and  a pillar,  seem- 
ingly to  support  its  cistern  {sic),  having  the  shaft  and 
pedestal  covered  with  a succession  of  escutcheons  un- 
blazoned, placed  in  a perpendicular  and  horizontal 
direction.  The  piscina  perhaps  unique.^'  The  conjec- 
ture as  to  its  being  unique  is  probably  correct  as  far  as 
Wales  is  concerned  ; but  Viollet  le  Due  has  given  a 
representation  of  one  in  a side  chapel  of  the  church  of 
Semur  in  Auxois  (vol.  vii,  p.  19  7).  The  basin,  which 
Fenton  calls  the  cistern,  is  supported  on  a single  shaft, 
as  in  the  Llangwm  piscina.  Above  it  is  a small  cre- 
dence, on  which  the  sacred  vessels  were  placed.  At 
Llangwm  there  is  none ; but  there  may  have  been  one 
in  the  narrow  recess  surmounted  by  a small  pedi- 
ment. The  whole  is  under  a very  richly  ornamented 
canopy.  That  at  Llangwm  has  also  a canopy,  but  not 
so  rich  as  the  French  example.  It  has,  however,  a long 
pinnacle,  crocheted,  surmounted  by  a finial  in  the  form 
of  a fleur-de-lys.  This  feature  is  entirely  wanting  in 
the  Semur  piscina.  These  minor  differences,  however, 
are  of  no  importance  ; and  when  the  easy  communica- 
tion between  Normandy  and  Pembrokeshire  is  consi- 
dered, it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Llangwm 
piscina  is  an  imitation  of  some  French  or  Norman 
example,  Norman  piscinae  on  a single  pillar  are  not 
rare  in  England,  examples  of  which  are  given  by 
Mr.  Bloxam  in  his  Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  92,  96,  eleventh  edition.  To  this  invaluable 
and  complete  work  w^e  must  refer  all  who  wish  to 
know  something  about  piscinae  and  their  uses  at  differ- 
ent periods. 

From  these  primitive  pillar-piscinae  may  have  been 
developed  the  more  elaborate  ones  of  Semur  and  Llan- 
gwm in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  although 
one  of  the  fourteenth  is  stated  to  be  in  the  church  of 
St.  Thibaud  (Cote  d’Or).  No  other  of  an  early  date 
is  known.  But  these  examples  throw  no  light  on  the 
origin  or  history  of  the  Letterston  piscina,  which  at  this 
present  time  seems  to  be  the  only  one  known.  It  has 
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nothing  in  common  with  the  calvaries  of  Brittany, 
which  are  much  later,  if  this  one  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  fifteenth  century  ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
has  no  certain  indications  of  its  date.  It  is  certainly 
not  of  native  origin.  He  who  designed  it  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  staff,  or  cross  ragule,  which  enters 
into  so  many  coats  of  arms.  He  may  have  been  a 
retainer  of  a lord  of  Cemmaes.  One  thing  is  certain, 
viz.,  that  it  is  a most  interesting  relic,  and  should  be 
secured  as  soon  as  possible  from  mischievous  hands  or 
rough  treatment. 

E.  L.  Barnwell. 

Jan.  1884. 


SIR  JOHN  MORGAN  OF  TREDEGAR,  Knt. 

About  forty  years  ago  Mr.  C.  0.  S.  Morgan  found, 
among  the  papers  at  Tredegar,  a copy  of  a Cy  wydd 
Moliant”,  or  poem  in  praise  of  Syr  Sion  ap  Morgan  o 
Dredegyr.'’  It  was  written  on  a sheet  of  old  foolscap 
paper,  in  a very  large,  bold  hand;  and,  from  the  quality 
of  the  paper  and  the  handwriting,  he  thinks  it  must 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1770.  It  was  pro- 
bably sent  to  one  of  his  great-uncles,  who  was  resi- 
dent there  at  that  time  ; but  by  whom  it  was  tran- 
scribed, and  where  the  original  existed,  the  writer  of 
the  copy  left  no  clue  to  indicate.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  because  the  notes  which  he  ha  sadded  to 
the  poem  show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  family. 

Of  Gwilym  Tew,  the  author  of  the  Cywydd”,  very 
little  is  known.  Williams,  in  his  Eminent  Welshmen, 
tells  us  that  '^he  flourished  from  1430  to  1470,  that  he 
presided  at  the  Glamorgan  Gorsedd  in  1460,  and  that 
his  poems  are  preserved  in  manuscript/’  It  is  not 
stated  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  none,  I believe, 
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have  hitherto  been  printed.  In  the  ^‘Catalogue  of  Hen- 
gwrt  MSS.  at  Peniarth”,  given  in  the  vol.  for  1869 
(3rd  Series,  vol.  xv,  p.  218),  No.  34,  entitled  “Y  Cwtta 
Cyfarwydd’^,  has,  inside  one  of  the  boards,  this  note  by 
Mr.  Robert  Vaughan,  the  antiquary  : “ Y Cwtta  Cyfar- 
wydd  o Vorganwg  y geilw  rhai  y llyfr  hwnn  o law 
Givilym  Tew,  herwydd  y dy  wyd  pobl  Gwlad  Morgan!’^; 
that  is,  the  Cwtta  Cyfarwydd  of  Glamorgan,  as  some 
call  this  book  of  Gwilym  Tew  ; for  so  the  people  of  the 
Land  of  Glamorgan  say.”  The  volume,  a small  quarto, 
vellum  and  paper,  written  about  the  year  1445,  be- 
longed to  Sir  Thomas  Morgan  of  Ruperra.  It  comprises 
more  than  thirty  different  subjects,  religious,  topogra- 
phical, and  chronological,  in  poetry  and  prose ; but 
none,  apparently,  of  Gwilym  Tew^s  own  composition. 
His  name  was  given  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  having  been 
the  collector  and  transcriber  of  its  contents.^ 

This  poem  in  praise  of  Sir  John  is  obscure,  and 
abounds  in  allusions  difficult  to  understand ; but  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  interest,  as  illus- 
trating the  habits  of  the  period,  and  as  throwing  some 
light  on  the  early  history  of  the  House  of  Tredegar, 
as  well  as  for  its  local  bearings  and  its  critical  value 
as  a mediaeval  study  of  the  language.  0.n  all  these 
grounds  it  may  well  claim  a place  in  our  pages ; and 
I shall  be  glad  if  it  should  lead  to  a further  elucida- 
tion of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  times  of  which 
it  treats. 

The  copy  was  sent  by  Mr.  C.  0.  S.  Morgan  to  four 
eminent  Welsh  scholars,  viz.,  Archdeacon  Williams  of 
Cardigan,  Chancellor  Williams  of  Bassaleg,  Mr.  Stephens 
of  Merthyr,  and  Tegid,  with  a request  for  a literal 
prose  translation,  in  order  that  he  might  see  exactly 
what  the  poet  had  said.”  The  Archdeacon  made  notes 
and  annotations  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  readings, 
varying  considerably  from  the  copy,  which  had  been 
most  carefully  made.  Tegid  indulged  in  a full,  but 

^ “ His  pedigree”,  it  is  added,  “ will  be  found  in  the  small  frag- 
mentary Hengwrt  MS.  376.” 
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occasioDally  wide,  poetical  paraphrase  ; Mr.  Stephens 
thought  it  was  full  of  heraldic  allusions  ; and  Chancellor 
Williams  tried  to  meet  the  wish  for  a mere  literal  trans- 
lation ; but  the  common  result  was  that  none  of  them 
were  very  intelligible,  and  that  all,  together  with  the 
writer  of  the  MS.,  agreed  in  that  particular;  for  they 
all  seemed  to  have  been  puzzled  and  mystified’’. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  as  not  one  of  theui 
appeared  to  me  to  have  discovered  that  the  author  had 
strung  his  ideas  into  couplets,  and  so  had  joined  them 
together  as  well  as  his  verse  and  his  ability  would 
allow,  I have  ventured  to  substitute  a translation  of 
my  own,  which — aided,  of  course,  by  the  other  four — 
has,  I believe,  done  more  justice  to  the  genius  of 
Gwilym  Tew,  and  reproduced  a little  more  intelligibly 
the  method  and  ideas  of  his  Cywydd. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Mr.  Morgan  has  kindly 
supplied  the  following  history  : — 

“ Sir  John  Morgan,  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  levan  ap  Morgan  ap  Llewellyn 
ap  Morgan  ap  Llewellyn  ap  Ivor  of  Tredegar,  who 
married  Angharad,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Morgan 
Meredydd,  last  Lord  of  Caerleon,  1333.  He  was  probably 
born  in  1426,  as  he  was  of  age  in  1448.  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  about  1455,  when  he 
became  a Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was 
celebrated  as  such  in  a poem  by  Gwilym  Tew,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  about  1460,  in  which  year  the 
bard  presided  at  a Glamorganshire  Gorsedd.  He  bore 
on  his  shield  for  his  knighthood  arms,  sable,  a cross 
engrailed  between  four  spear-heads,  argent,  which  coat 
has  been  borne  ever  since  as  one  of  the  quarterings  of 
the  family  genealogical  shield,  and  is  found  on  the 
remains  of  his  alabaster  monument  in  the  church  of 
St.  Woollos  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Both  he  and 
his  father  levan  of  Tredegar  were  firm  supporters  of 
Henry  VII,  and,  with  the  Welshmen,  helped  to  seat 
him  on  the  throne,  and  are  said  to  have  been  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth.  He  married  Janet,  daughter  and 
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heiress  of  John  David  Mathew  of  Llandaff;  his  will 
was  dated  26th  October  1491.  He  probably  died 
1492,  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  in  the  church  of 
St.  Woollos,  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  ; 
and  in  the  body  of  the  church  was  erected,  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife  and  himself,  an  alabaster  altar- 
tomb,  in  style  similar  to  those  erected  to  the  members 
of  the  Mathew  family  in  Llandaff  Cathedral.  The 
monument  was,  however,  much  broken  and  damaged, 
probably  by  the  Cromwellian  troops  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion,  when  they  were  in  Newport  and  damaged 
the  church.  Many  fragments  of  it  remained  till  the 
church  was  reseated  and  repaired  in  1818,  when  most 
of  the  fragments  were  burnt  for  plaster,  no  one  knowing 
whose  monument  it  was.  The  bodies  of  the  effigies, 
and  one  fragment  of  angels  holding  a shield  of  arms, 
have  recalled  to  me  whose  monument  it  was  ; both 
heads,  however,  are  gone.  Sir  John  Morgan  was  called 
in  pedigrees  and  other  MSS.  ‘ Y Marchog  Tew',  the  fat 
knight ; and  that  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  bulk  of  the 
knight’s  body  which  remains,  as  is  shown  by  the  size 
of  the  breastplate  and  the  tuilles  appended  thereto. 
He  is  shown  to  be  a knight  by  the  collar  of  SS.,  which 
he  wears  with  a small  cross  appended  to  it.  The  shield 
of  arms  borne  by  the  angels  also  bears  testimony  to  it. 
It  is  of  four  quarterings  : — 1,  the  Gryphon,  the  family 
coat  of  Tredegar  ; 2,  the  cross  engrailed,  his  knighthood 
arms  ; 3,  the  three  towers  of  Howell,  Lord  or  Prince  of 
Caerleon  ; and  4,  a lion  rampant,  probably  Mathew  of 
Llandaff,  but  the  colour  is  not  distinguishable.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  MS.  found  at  Tredegar, 
to  which  the  whole  refers  : — 

Gwilym  Tew,  the  author  of  the  following  ‘ Cywydd 
Moliant’,  or  poem  in  praise  of  Sir  John  ap  Morgan  of 
Tredegai*,  writ  about  the  year  1460,  as  the  learned  Dr. 
Davies  and  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd  have  placed  him  in 
their  catalogues  of  British  writers.  This  poet  lived  at 
Cwm  Taf,  as  I find  by  another  poem  of  his,  which  I 
have  by  me,  and  wdiich  he  writ  to  a gentleman  to 
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beg  a feather  bed,  wherein  he  has  the  words  follow- 
in : — 

O 

‘ Ac  i’m  ty  yn  ymmyl  Cwm  Taf 
Ger  ei  wegil  y crogaf.’ 

In  these  words  the  poet  says  he  will  set  up  the  bed, 
which  the  gentleman  should  bestow  upon  him,  in  his 
house  in  the  Vale  of  Taf. 

Sir  John  ap  Morgan,  the  gentleman  in  whose  praise 
Gwilym  Tew  writ  the  following  Panegyrick,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  It  was  usual  for  great 
men,  in  these  ages,  to  go,  out  of  devotion,  from  Wales 
as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  Christendom,  in  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  to  see  the  place  where  Our  Saviour 
suffered  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Thus  we  read,  in 
Dr.  Powell’s  History  of  Wales,  that  Morgan  ap  Cadw- 
gan,  a Lord  of  Powys,  in  the  twelfth  century  took  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  from  thence 
died  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  So  also  Sir  William  Strad- 
ling,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II  ; Sir  Edward  Stradling, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  Sir  Henry  Stradling,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  there  made  Knights  of  the  Sepulchre. 
I have  observed  that  there  are  some  lines  in  the  follow- 
ing ‘ Cywydd’  which  intimate  pretty  clearly  that  Sir 
John  ap  Morgan  had  made  a journey  to  Jerusalem,  and 
that  he  had  there  been  made  a Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I shall  write  the  poem  at  large, 
and  make  some  observations  on  a few  passages  in  it; 
but  let  it  be  observed  first,  that  though  the  words  of 
the  poem  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  intelligible,  yet 
the  poet’s  meaning  is  not  very  obvious,  because  he 
alludes  to  some  things  which  we  at  such  a distance 
of  time  have  no  clear  notion  of.  Most  of  the  writings 
of  the  Welsh  poets  abound  so  much  with  figurative 
and  hyperbolical  expressions  and  bold  metaphors,  that 
they  will  not  well  admit  of  a translation  into  another 
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CYWYDD  MOLIANT^  I SYR  SION  AP  MORGAN  O DREDEGYR. 

Y Marcbog  arfog  i gyd 
A droes  aur  dros  ei  wryd 
Syr  Sion  a’r  Groes  ar  ei  seP 
Swydd  Marcbog  sydd  mor  ucbell 
Maint  a fedr  myn  Tafodwg^ 

Morgan  gwin  llydan  Gwaun-llwg^ 

Gwair  Tre-Degyr  trwy  dan 

A gynbaufir  gan  Jevan 
Arf  a sel  ar  Fasaleg^ 

Aetb  gan  ei  lys  wytb  gan  leg 
Ni  farn  benaint  frenbinol 
Yn  Aberwysg  neb  ar  ol 
Batel  ni  rown  a welais 
Ben  saetb  beb  wayw  Einion  Sais® 

Y mae’r  Dinas  mawr  danaw 
Estyned  rym  lestyn  draw 
Uwcb  nag  Onn  Brycban  gynnar’' 

Ym  mynwes  Gwent  mae’n  ysgwar 
Elen  a i mbab^  drwy  lanw  mor 

A noe  fynt  fel  nai  Ivor^ 


^ By  tbis  Cywydd  we  see  wbat  great  figure  tbis  ancient  British 
family  made  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  May  the  same  worthy 
family  flourish  from  age  to  age,  and  enjoy  the  large  estate  of  their 
ancestors  to  latest  posterity. 

^ Sir  Sion  a’r  Groes  a’r  ei  SM.  A cross  was  the  ensign  or  badge 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Sepulchre. 

^ “Myn  Tafedwg.”  By  Tafedwg,  ’tis  an  oath:  Tafedwg,  or 
Tyfodog,  was  a British  Saint  to  whom  many  churches  have  been 
dedicated,  as  Llandyfodog,  Ystrad  Tyfodog,  etc. 

^ Morgan  gwin  llydan  Gwaunllwg,  because  his  charity  and  hospi- 
tality, like  wdne,  made  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gwentloog 
to  rejoice. 

^ Arf  a Sel  ar  Fasaleg.  These  words  signify  the  great  power 
and  authority  Sir  John  had  in  his  country,  besides  his  lordships. 

® Einion  Sais  is  Einion  ap  Cadivor,  who  brought  the  Normans  into 
Glamorganshire.  He  is  called  Sais,  because  he  could  talk  English 
fluently;  for  the  Welsh  formerly  called  anyone  “ Sais”  that  could 
talk  English  well.  Gwayw,  or  Wayw,  is  a spear.  The  poet  seems 
to  mean  that  Sir  John  had  men  enough  without  bringing  strangers 
to  his  aid. 

7 Brychan  was  King  of  Brecknock  about  the  sixth  century,  from 
whom  it  was  called  Brycheiniog. 

® Elen,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  found 
the  Cross  whereon  Our  Saviour  suffered. 

Sir  John  is  called  “ Nai  Ivor”,  Ivor’s  nephew.  Ivor  w^as  a 
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Mor  na  thir  mawr  dI  thariwyd 
Myned  fal  llun  Monfil  llwyd 
Ser  a ddangosai  wryd 
Syr  Bown  wrtli  fesur  y byd 
Eddevvinwy  i Ddynion 
Aros  roi  Ser  ar  Syr  Sion 
Sant  Rial  Caer  y salem^ 

Y sydd  a’r  aur  is  ei  drem 
Arwain  y rbol  aur  yn  rbodd 
Yn  ei  wrtliol  a i nerthodd 

Y Groes  ir^  a garai  Sion 

Y prynwyd  y Perinion 
Ei  frid  oedd  wryd  i ddau 
Wneutbur  i Frenliiniaethau 
Ef  aeth  dewiniaetb  danaw 
Israel  dr  os  yr  olau  draw 
Ystasiwn  Crist  a’i  Oesoedd 
Yn  niwedd  Mlt  yno  ydd  oedd 
Ni  bu  droed  fedd  beb  weddi 
A wnaetb  ar  ol  un  a tliri^ 

Ercbi  teyrnged  Maredydd 

O ddwfr  Groeg  ydd  wyf  i’r  grudd, 
Offrwm  rbyfedd  a wneddyw 
Ar  drwyn  bedd — aderyn  byw. 

Er  dwyn  aur  a’r  gwaed  yn  win 

Y bu’r  Warr  yn  Byrerin 
Aur  yn  lie  6d  ar  y llu, 

India  fawr  yn  diferu ; 

Arian  Syr  Morgan  a’r  march 
A’r  pedryw  a’r  padriarch. 


gentleman  of  Monmouthshire,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V ; 
he  is  called  Ivor  Hael,  or  the  liberal,  and  is  much  celebrated  by 
Davydd  ap  Gwilym  and  other  poets  for  his  liberality  and  hospi- 
tality . 

^ Why  is  Sir  John  called  the  Noble  Saint  of  Jerusalem,  if  he  had 
never  been  there  ? 

2 “ Y Groes  ir y Perinion.”  These  words  intimate  the  same 

thing  as  the  words  before.  Y Perinion  is  a contraction  for  Pereri- 
nion,  for  the  metre’s  sake. 

^ “Ni  bu  droedfedd.”  The  pilgrims  have  many  places  at  Jerusa- 
lem where  they  go  to  their  devotions  before  they  come  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  as — (1)  The  pillar  whereat  Our  Saviour  was  whipped. 
(2)  The  place  where  He  was  imprisoned  whilst  they  were  preparing 
or  making  His  Cross.  (3)  Where  the  soldiers  divided  His  garments. 
(4)  Where  the  Cross  was  found  by  the  Empress  Helena,  etc.  ; and 
therefore  the  poet  says  of  Sir  John,  “ Ni  bu  droed  fedd”;  by  “ un  a 
thri”  no  doubt  meaning  “ God  Almighty,  the  Unity  in  Trinity  and 
Trinity  in  Unity.” 
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Aur  a fenyg  ar  fenys 
Ar  gil  ei  ddrem  Arglwydd  Hbys 
Aur  a phalm  ar  ei  tfolwer 
Aur  y sy’n  cloi  Sain  Cler. 

Os  dewinais,  oes  dynion, 

Os  aur  y sydd  ar  Syr  Sion 
Ar  ddewiniaeth  Urddonen 
Y gellid  bod  gwallt  ei  ben. 

Gwilym  Tew  a’i  Cant. 


A POEM  IN  PRAISE  OF  SIR  JOHN  MORGAN 
OF  TREDEGAR. 

The  poem  opens  with  a description,  in  couplets,  of 
the  rich  armour,  the  high  dignities,  and  the  great  power 
of  his  hero  as  he  sets  out  on  his  pilgrimage : 

1.  The  knight  in  full  armour 
Has  clothed  his  form^  in  gold. 

2.  Sir  John,  with  the  cross  upon  his  seal,^ 

So  high  is  the  ofiS.ce  of  a knight ! 

3.  Great  is  the  power,  by  St.  Tafodwg, 

Of  Morgan,  the  Vine  of  broad  Gwaun-llwg.^ 

Then  he  passes  on  to  its  effect  on  those  left  behind  in 
Tredegar,  Basaleg,  and  Newport  : 

4.  The  hay  of  Tredegyr"^  must  be  spread 
And  harvested  by  lefan. 

5.  The  sword  and  seal  of  Basaleg^ 

Hath  gone  from  his  court  eight  hundred  leagues. 


1 “ Gwr-hyd”,  a man’s  length  ; not  “ gwrhydri”,  courage,  as  Arch- 
deacon Williams  and  Tegid;  nor  “ gurid”,  a blush,  as  Stephens. 
Metre  will  not  admit  them. 

^ The  more  natural  expression  would  be  “shield”,  both  here  and 
below.  “ The  sword  and  shield  of  Basaleg”;  but  I fear  the  word 
will  not  admit  it. 

^ Not  “ the  wine”,  for  his  hospitality;  but  “the  vine”,  as  repre- 
senting his  overspreading  influence. 

^ There  is  here  a play  upon  the  words  “gwair”  and  “ Degyr”, 
which  we  might  render  “the  hay  of  the  land  of  the  fair  meadows.” 
“ Trwy  dan”,  from  “ taenu”,  to  spread.  lefan  ap  Llewelyn  ap 
Morgan,  the  father  of  Sir  John. 

^ The  parish  in  which  Tredegar  is  situated. 
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6.  No  longer  will  any  one  deem  old  age 
Noble  that  is  spent  in  Aber-Wysg.^ 

Next  he  speaks  of  his  prowess  in  war,  and  expresses 
a wish  that  he  may  extend  his  broad  inheritance  at 
home  : 

7.  Battle  I would  not  wage  with  him,  having  seen 
The  shaftless  spear-head  of  Einion  Sais-^ 

8.  The  great  city  (of  Caerleon)  is  subject  to  him. 

May  he  extend  the  power  of  Jestyn  afar 

9.  Further  than  the  Ash  of  Brychan  the  old.^ 

In  Gwent  he  lies  four  square. 

Two  couplets  next  describe  the  voyage,  and  two 
more  foretell  his  honours  : 

10.  As  Helen  and  her  son  sailed  o’er  the  ocean  tides. 

So  did  the  great  nephew  of  Ivor.^ 

11.  They  tarried  not  long  by  sea  nor  land. 

But  sped  like  the  form  of  Mandeville  of  old.® 

12.  And  as  the  stars  showed  the  stature 
Of  Sir  Bown  as  he  travelled  the  world. ^ 


^ Newport,  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Usk,  Afon,  Ebbw,  and 
Sirhowy  valleys. 

^ The  mother  of  Sir  John  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  ap  Llew- 
elyn ap  Howel  ap  Einion  Sais,  whose  arms  were  ...  lance-  or  spear- 
heads. 

^ Some  earlier  member  of  the  family : not  Jestyn  Gwrgant  of 
Glamorgan. 

^ There  were  three  Brychans,  whose  history  has  got  intermixed. 
The  reference  here  seems  to  be  to  the  one  whose  daughter  Gladys 
married  Gwynllyw.  She  founded  churches  at  Pencarn,  and  pro- 
bably at  Basaleg  also.  Another  Brychan  was  a native  of  Gwent, 
and  a near  relation  of  Cathonen,  a local  chieftain.  The  village  of 
Cathonen  is  mentioned  in  Liber  Landavensis,  p.  451 ; see  also  Cambro- 
Brit.  Saints,  p.  606. 

® Sir  John  was  the  great-great-nephew  of  Ivor  Hael,  according  to 
the  pedigree  given  in  Coxe’s  Monmouthshire,  i,  p.  66.  Ivor  Hael 
married  Nest,  daughter  of  Bhun  ap  Grono,  and  they  both  died  of 
the  plague  in  1861,  when  on  a visit  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandalF.  He 
was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  appears  to  have  had  only  one 
son  and  no  daughter;  so  that  Davydd  ap  Gwilym’s  account  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  an  illegitimate  daughter  with 
whom  he  was  in  love. 

® Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  early  Eastern  traveller,  fl.  1300-72. 

Sir  Bown  of  Hampton,  among  his  many  adventures,  went  to 
tile  Holy  Land,  See  Hengwrt  MSS.,  vol.  ii.  Part  1. 
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13.  So  they  prognosticated  that  men 

Wonld  stay  to  bestow  honours  on  Sir  John.^ 

He  then  compares  him  to  the  knights  in  search  of 
the  San  Greal,  and  in  successive  couplets  describes  his 
liberal  gifts,  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  purpose  : 

14.  A Saint-Ileal^  (or  Royal)  of  Jerusalem, 

{Who  weareth  gold  from  his  vizor  down.  Or, 

Who  counteth  gold  of  small  account. 

15.  Yea,  his  gifts  of  gold  gave  him  power 
I To  lead  in  his  rear  the  host  of  men, 

( To  bring  back  with  him  the  sacred  roll.^ 

16.  [By]  the  Holy  Cross^  that  Sir  John  loved 
The  pilgrims  were  redeemed. 

17.  His  purpose  was  great  enough  for  two 
To  execute  for  their  several  kingdoms.^ 

His  devout  pilgrimage  in  the  footsteps  of  Our  Lord, 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  his  frequent  prayers, 
occupy  each  a couplet : 

18.  He  traversed,  under  a divine  inspiration, 

The  holy  places  of  the  Land  of  Israel. 

19.  The  Station  of  Christ  and  His  Ages, 

At  the  top  of  the  Hill,  it  was  : 

20.  And  not  a footstep  trod  he 

Without  prayer  to  the  Three  in  One. 

The  next  couplets  are  very  obscure,  as  we  have  no 
sufficient  clue  to  their  reference  : 

21.  The  tribute  of  Meredydd  I implore,® 

Some  Greek  water  for  the  cheek. 


^ The  study  of  astrology  was  a great  feature  of  the  later  middle 
age. 

^ Evidently  a play  upon  the  San  Greal  and  its  search. 

^ This  couplet,  like  the  previous  one,  will  admit  of  two  render- 
ings. 

^ Probably,  too,  he  brought  home  with  him  a fragment  of  the 
Cross. 

® That  is,  I suppose,  his  heroism  was  ample  enough  to  suffice  for 
two,  not  one  only. 

® “The  tribute  of  Meredydd.”  This  was  probably  Sir  Morgan 
Meredydd,  Lord  of  St.  Clare,  the  father  of  Angharad,  by  whose  mar- 
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22.  A strange  otfering  he  made 

At  the  grave’s  mouth, — a live  bird.^ 

23.  To  bear  gold,  and  for  the  blood  made  wine. 

The  gentle  one  became  a pilgrim. 

The  magnificence  of  his  suite,  and  the  richness  of  the 
trappings,  bespeak  his  ancestral  greatness  as  a descend- 
ant of  the  Lord  Rhys  : 

24.  Gold  from  mighty  India  drops 
Like  snowflakes  on  the  host. 

25.  Silver  envelops  Sir  John  and  his  steed. 

His  horse’s  crupper,  and  the  Patriarch. 

26.  Gold  declares  the  insignia. 

On  the  hollow  of  the  vizor,  of  Lord  Rhys. 

27.  Gold  and  palms  adorn  his  followers; 

Gold  enrobes  the  Lord  of  St.  Clare. 

The  poet  winds  up  with  a protestation  that  by  all 
his  skill  and  science.  Sir  John  is  so  abundant  in  wealth 
that  the  poetic  power  and  language  would  fail  to  fully 
describe  him  : 

28.  If  I am  at  all  inspired,  as  men  go 
If  there  be  any  gold  upon  Sir  John, 

29.  Then,  by  the  inspiration  of  Jordan,^ 

The  very  hairs  of  his  head  may  be  gold. 

Gwilym  Tew  composed  this. 

D.  R.  T. 


riagewith  Llewelyn  ap  Ivor,  Lord  of  Tredegar,  the  two  estates  were 
united. 

^ The  bird  was  probably  a raven,  the  emblem  of  the  Lord  Rhys, 
from  whom  Meredydd  was  descended;  and  the  “live”  bird  may 
have  been  intended  to  represent  the  active  devotion  of  the  family  to 
the  service  of  Our  Lord. 

^ “ Oes  dynion”  (the  age  of  men).  “ If  I have  never  so  little  of 
the  spirit  of  divination  in  me  ; and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  de- 
scription I have  given  of  Sir  John  ; 

^ “ Then,  by  the  most  sacred  source  of  inspiration,  I declare  it  to 
be  altogether  true,  and  even  more  fully  than  I have  sung.” 
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DISCOVERY  OF  TWO  OGHAM  STONES  AT 
CASTELL  VILLTA, 

AND  FOUR  CROSSES  AT  ST.  EDREN’s, 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Cambriaij  Archaeological 
Association  at  Fishguard  in  August  1883,  the  attention 
of  the  members  was  for  the  first  time  drawn  by  the 
Very  Rev.  James  Allen,  Dean  of  St.  David's,  and  Mr. 
J.  Romilly  Allen,  to  the  existence  of  two  new  ogham 
stones  at  Castell  Villia,  and  four  crosses  of  early  date  at 
St.  Edren's  ; of  which  latter  monuments  descriptions 
and  figures  have  since  been  published  in  Arch.  Camb., 
vol.  xiv,  4th  Series,  p.  262.  The  history  of  their  dis- 
covery is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

A short  time  previously,  Mr.  Harris,  the  occupier  of 
Castell  Villia  Farm,  informed  the  Dean  of  St.  David's 
that  he  had  observed  some  curious  scorings  on  two 
stones  near  his  house.  In  consequence  of  this  intima- 
tion, the  Dean  visited  the  spot  on  the  13th  of  August 
1883,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  who 
made  rubbings  and  sketches  of  the  stones.  After 
leaving  Castell  Villia  they  proceeded  to  examine  St. 
Edren's  Church,  and  there  quite  unexpectedly  came 
upon  four  early  crosses  in  the  churchyard,  which  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  previously  observed.  The 
discoveries  just  mentioned  were  considered  so  interest- 
ing by  Professor  Westwood,  to  whom  the  sketches  and 
rubbiugs  were  shown,  that  he  determined  to  inspect 
the  stones  personally,  and  was  able  to  do  so,  together 
with  Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson.  The  result  of  their  investi- 
gations is  given  in  the  following  paper. 

Castell  Villia  is  situated  one  mile  south-west  of  St, 
Edren's,  which  place  is  nine  miles  north-west  of  Haver- 
fordwest. The  name  Castle  Villa  is  given  on  the 
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Ordnance  Map  ; but  it  is  called  Castell  Villia  in  the 
locality,  which  is  merely  a corruption  of  Castle  Wil- 
liam. The  neighbouring  farm  is  Tre  William,  and 
the  castle  from  which  Castle  Villa  takes  its  name  is 
either  the  British  encampment  close  to  the  house,  or 
a mediaeval  castle,  remains  of  which  existed  not  many 
years  ago.  One  of  the  ogham  stones  now  forms  the 
gatepost  of  the  farmyard,  and  the  other  lies  on  the 
ground  near,  having  been  lately  removed  from  a short 
distance,  where  it  was  used  as  a footbridge  across  the 
stream  which  rises  near  St.  Edren's  and  runs  into  the 
sea  at  Newgale.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that 
the  fact  of  long  stones  being  valuable  for  gateposts 
and  bridges  has  protected  many  an  ancient  monument 
in  a utilitarian  age  when  superstitious  fear  has  dis- 
appeared, and  scientific  knowledge  has  not  yet  taken 
its  place  as  a means  of  arresting  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  relics  of  the  past,  which  is  still  going  on. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve these  most  interesting  memorials  of  early  Chris- 
tianity in  Wales. 

J.  R.  Allen. 


Is  it  too  presumptuous  to  express  a wish  that  the 
several  relics  of  antiquity  above  noticed  might,  with 
others  of  a similar  character  existing  in  Pembrokeshire 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  be  gathered  together  in 
the  cathedral  precincts  of  St.  David’s,  where,  by  the 
strenuous  care  of  the  present  Dean,  so  much  has  been 
effected  for  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself, 
and  where  already  the  commencement  of  a lapidary 
museum  has  been  successfully  made  ? The  Gurmarc 
stone  at  Penarthur  would  here  find  a fitting  place  of 
safe  deposit,  as  well  as  the  two  or  three  stones  in  its 
close  proximity,  one  of  which  has  already  fallen  out  of 
the  hedge  in  which  it  w^as  placed  to  shore  up  the  earth 
and  stones,  and  is  now  used  to  keep  a gate  shut,  where 
it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  every  passing  cart-wheel. 
Two  of  these  Penarthur  stones  have  been  actually 
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painted  (not  whitewashed)  quite  recently.  Surely 
some  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association  might  be  applied  towards  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  bringing  these  outlying  stones 
together,  or  a small  subscription  would  doubtless  be 
willingly  made  amongst  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose.  Those  who  have  visited  Margam 
Abbey  must  have  been  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
collection  of  the  ancient  stones  there  collected  together 
and  carefully  preserved. 

I.  0.  w. 


CASTELL  VILLIA  OGHAM  STONE,  NO.  I. 

The  ogham  stone,  formerly  used  as  a footbridge,  is 
now  lying  at  the  side  of  the  road  close  to  the  west 
entrance  gate  into  the  hirmyard  of  Castell  Villia.  It 
is  a block  of  syenite,  about  82  inches  long  by  20  inches 
wide ; the  edge  on  which  the  markings  are  incised 
being  sharply  defined,  so  that  (as  the  stone  now  lies) 
it  is  difficult  to  see  the  markings  on  the  right  edge. 
These  markings  extend  36  inches  ; those  towards  the 
end  of  the  stone  lying  nearest  the  farmyard  gate  being 
most  indistinct. 

The  markings  commencing  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  stone  are  as  follows: — three  short  straight  strokes 
extending  to  the  right  (t,  3 inches);  then  four  short 
vowel  marks  (e,  4 inches) ; then  five  straight  strokes  to 
the  right,  the  first  of  which  is  distinctly  separated 
from  the  last  of  the  preceding  group,  whilst  the  fifth 
is  as  long  and  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  other  four 
(q,  6^  inches) ; then  on  the  under  angle  of  the  stone 
are  two  straight  strokes  to  the  left  (l,  inch), 
followed  at  the  distance  of  nearly  3 inches  by  two 
short  oval  vowel  incisions  (o,  2 inches),  to  which  succeed- 
two  long  oblique  strokes  extending  over  both  margins 
of  the  stone,  the  junctions  at  the  angle  being  defaced, 
but  the  continuity  of  the  two  strokes  is  clear  (g, 
3^  inches);  these  are  followed  by  five  straight  strokes 
to  the  right,  which  are  quite  similar  to  the  right  side 
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of  the  preceding  stroke  (q,  6 inches);  then  on  the  angle 
of  the  stone,  which  is  here  rather  flat,  are  several 
irregular  shallow  impressions  which  are  represented 
confusedly  in  the  different  rubbings.  Mr.  Robinson 
considers  there  are  five,  these  representing  the  letter  i, 
whilst  Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s  sketch  gives  only  one,  repre- 
senting A ; and  in  my  grass-rubbing  there  is  a space 
of  9 inches,  with  indications  of  three  oval  impressions, 
leaving  spaces  for  two  others,  which  are  not,  however, 
defined. 


CASTELL  VILLIA  OGHAM  STONE,  II. 

The  ogham  stone  now  used  as  one  of  the  gateposts 
at  the  entrance  of  the  farmyard  of  Castell  Viliia  is 
built  into  a short,  projecting  wall,  and  is  marked 
with  scorings  extending  for  32  inches  along  the  angle 
towards  the  farmyard.  These  scorings,  commencing 
from  the  bottom,  are  as  follows,  as  shown  in  the  various 
rubbings  and  drawings  made  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Allen,  G. 
E.  Robinson,  and  myself.  First,  a group  of  five  straight 
strokes  to  the  left  (n),  occupying  5 inches  ; then  an 
apparently  blank  space  of  7 inches,  in  which  are  several 
irregular  impressions  which  can  scarcely  be  intended 
for  letters,  so  that  the  continuity  of  the  writing  seems 
to  be  doubtful  in  this  part  of  the  stone.  Above  this 
space  is  another  group  of  five  strokes  to  the  left  (n), 
occupying  4^  inches.  Then  follows  another  space  of 
5 inches,  in  which  are  three  or  four  uncertain  unequal- 
sized impressions  (u  or  e),  of  which  the  lowest  is  the 
largest.  Then  follow  two  long  oblique  strokes  extended 
to  the  right,  the  first  forked  at  its  right  end,  with  a 
third  more  indistinct  line,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than  a 
dot  (go  or  ng).  These  strokes  occupy  3 inches,  and 
are  succeeded  by  three  short  lines  to  the  left  (f,  3 inches), 
followed  by  a space  of  2 inches,  in  which  is  a dot  (a), 
and  ending  at  top  with  four  short  lines  to  the  right 
(c,  3 inches). 

The  uncertainty  in  deciphering  this  inscription  arises 
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chiefly  from  the  blank  spaces,  which  appear  destitute  ol 
decided  letter  markings.  Whether  this  difficulty  arises 
from  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  in  such 
parts,  or  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  inscription 
itself,  is  perhaps  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  be 
determined.  I have  considered  it  necessary  to  state 
the  present  condition  of  these  two  stones  as  precisely 
as  possible,  the  accompanying  figure  being  drawn  by 
camera  from  several  rubbings. 

I.  0.  Westwood. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VITALIANUS 
OGHAM  STONE. 

During  the  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association  at  Fishguard,  one  of  the  excursions  led  the 
members  to  the  interesting  church  and  cross  of  Nevern, 
whence  Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson  and  myself  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  Yitalianus  stone  at  Cwm  Gloyne. 
In  Gibsons  Camden,  p.  638  ; Gough s Camden,  ii, 
p.  521  ; ed.  2,  vol.  iii,  p.  151,  this  stone  was  accurately 
described,  and  was  stated  to  be  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  of  Nevern,  being  two  yards  high, 
triquetrous  in  form,  and  inscribed  with  Roman  capital 
letters — 

VITALIANI 

emeret[o], 

the  A and  L in  the  upper  line  being  conjoined  and  the 
N reversed.  When  I first  visited  Nevern,  Tegid  and  I 
in  vain  searched  for  this  stone  {Arch.  Camb.,  1860, 
p.  52).  It  was,  however,  subsequently  ascertained  that 
the  stone,  described  as  a cross,  had  been  moved  from 
Nevern  to  Cwm  Gloyne  farm,  two  miles  distant,  by 
Mr.  Owen.  Here  it  was  subsequently  discovered  by 
Professor  Rhys,  who  favoured  me  with  a rubbing  from 
which  the  drawing  of  the  Roman  inscription  was  pub- 
lished by  me  in  my  Lap.  Wall.,  pi.  li,  fig.  58,  the  letters 
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being  between  three  and  four  inches  high,  and  occupying 
16  inches  across  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  stone. 
In  my  engraving  above  referred  to  there  are  seve- 
ral slight  inaccuracies  which  I have  corrected,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Robinson,  in  the  accompanying  figure 
(drawn  from  sketches  and  rubbings  made  on  the  spot 
by  both  of  us),  the  letters  and  markings  on  the  stone 
being  drawn  to  the  same  scale  by  the  aid  of  the  camera, 
whereas  the  stone  itself  is  diminished  in  size,  so  that 
the  inscription  appears  too  large  for  the  stone. 

The  stone  is  now  used  as  one  of  the  gateposts  at  the 
commencement  of  a lane  running  out  of  the  long,  up- 
hill road  to  Cardigan,  about  two  miles  from  Nevern, 
leading  to  the  Cwm  Gloyne  farm.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  inscription  is  cut  in  tall,  narrow  Roman  capital  let- 
ters, the  first  A in  the  top  line  being  united  at  bottom 
to  the  bottom  cross -stroke  of  the  l,  which  extends  also 
to  the  bottom  of  the  first  stroke  of  the  second  a. 
Between  these  two  letters  there  is  a tall,  straight, 
upright  stroke,  which  I presume  is  part  of  the  letter  l, 
followed  by  a short,  indistinct  stroke  for  an  i.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  l may  be  formed  by  the  conjunction 
of  the  bottom  of  the  second  stroke  of  the  first  a and 
the  bottom  horizontal  bar ; in  which  case  the  tall,  up- 
right stroke  would  be  an  i,  and  the  little,  obscure  mark 
an  accidental  flaw  in  the  stone.  The  n is  reversed. 
The  fifth  letter  in  the  second  line  is  clearly  an  e,  and 
the  T is  followed  by  a large,  clear  o,  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 

Along  the  upper  angle  of  the  stone  runs  an  ogham 
inscription,  for  the  first  time  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying Plate,  which  is  read  vitaliani  by  Prof  Rhys 
(^rcA(7aw6.,1873,p.  887,andl874,p.  20).  Dr. Ferguson, 
who  had  also  visited  the  stone,  states  that  the  vitali- 
ani of  the  Latin  text  is  certainly  echoed  by  an  oghamic 
riTALiANi.  My  figure  of  these  ogham  letters  is  drawn 
from  the  rubbings  and  sketches  of  Mr.  Robinson  and 
myself,  and  closely  agree  with  Mr.  BraslTs  figure  {Og- 
ham Stones,  p.  347).  The  inscription  occupies  21  inches, 
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and  is  composed  as  follows,  reading  from  below,  as 
usual.  First  are  three  short  strokes  to  the  right  (t), 
then  four  dots  on  the  angle  of  the  stone  (e),  then  three 
short  strokes  to  the  left  (f),  then  an  obscure  dot  on  the 
angle  (a),  and  two  straight  strokes  to  the  right  (d), 
then  five  marginal  dots  with  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  between  them  (i),  followed  at  a little  distance 
(Ij  inch)  by  a single  dot  (a),  then  five  straight  strokes 
to  the  right  (q),  and  at  the  top  are  five  dots  (i)  on  the 
angle  of  the  stone,  which  is  here  somewhat  obliquely 
truncated.  The  three  terminal  letters,  aqi,  would  seem 
to  imply  the  want  of  a previous  M to  make  the  word 
(m)aq(u)i=mac  of  the  usual  formula  ; but  although 
there  is  a space  between  the  last  of  the  five  dots=i, 
and  the  dot  representing  the  second  A (which  should 
be  a single  oblique  stroke  crossing  the  angle  of  the 
stone,  and  extending  on  both  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  angle),  yet  in  our  various  rubbings  and  drawings, 
as  well  as  in  Mr.  Brash’s  notice,  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a stroke.  The  oblique  fracture  at  the  top  of  the 
stone  may  have  possibly  broken  off  some  more  of  the 
ogham  characters,  which  might  have  been  the  letters 
of  the  father’s  name. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  our  reading  of  this  ogham 
inscription  correspond  with  that  of  Dr.  Ferguson  men- 
tioned above. 

I.  O.  Westwood. 

Oxford.  Dec.  1883. 


“A  DISCOVERIE  OF  THE  PRESENT  ESTATE 
OF  THE  BYSHOPPRICKE  OF  ST.  ASAPHE.”' 

{Brit.  Mus.  MSS..,  Lansdowne.,  120.) 

This  MS.  discloses  a sad  state  of  things  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph,  at  the  date  of  which  it  speaks — 1587, 
and  has  often  been  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
pluralities  and  non-residence  that  prevailed  in  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  William  Hughes,  and  of  his  own 
unfitness  for  the  post.  Its  authority  has  been  the 
more  readily  accepted,  because  it  bears  on  the  back  a 
contemporary  date,  24th  February  1587,  and  asserts 
that  all  its  statements  ^‘are  to  be  found  of  records  or 
notoriously  known,  so  that  they  cannot  be  denied”. 
But  there  is  no  attestation  to  the  indictment, — no 
mention  of  the  impoverished  condition  to  which,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  the  See  had  been  reduced;  nor  of 
the  Faculty  which  under  those  conditions  Archbishop 
Barker  had  felt  justified  in  granting  to  him,  to  hold 
with  his  See,  the  Archdeaconry,  and  the  Rectory  of 
Llysfaen,  with  other  benefices  to  the  amount  of  £150 
per  annum.  And  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  value 
of  the  benefices,  as  here  estimated,  with  the  official 
return  made  only  fifty  years  earlier  in  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry  VIII,  a.d.  1535,  commonly 
called  ‘‘  The  King’s  Book”.  For  the  valuation  there 
given  is  here  multiplied  by  an  increase,  ranging  from 
four  to  six  times  the  amount  : a ratio,  we  venture  to 
think,  greater  considerably  than  the  actual  facts  would 
admit.  Allowing,  however,  for  this,  the  ‘‘  Discoverie” 
has  an  historic  interest,  and  exposes  some  very  gross 

^ “ Dr.  Hughes  of  Ca’br’  first,  and  aft’rw’ds  we’t  to  Cambridge”, 
in  another  hand.  The  “ Ca’br’  first”  should  probably  be  Oxford, 
and  refers  to  his  migration  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge.  William 
Hughes,  S.T.P.,  was  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  from  1573’16C)1, 


54  “discoverie  of  the  present  estate 

abuses  of  administration  ; abuses  with  which  we  would 
contrast  the  action  of  his  eminent  and  learned  suc- 
cessor in  the  See,  Dr.  William  Morgan,  as  shown  in  his 
correspondence  with  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydyr. 

D.  K T. 

“ The  estate  of  the  Byshoppricke  of  St.  Asaphe  nowe  standeth 
thus  : 

“ Most  of  the  great  lyvings  w’thin  that  dioces,  some  w’th  cure 
of  soules  & some  wThout  cure,  are  either  holden  by  the  L.  By- 
shopp  hymself  in  com’endamy  or  els  they  are  in  the  possession 
of  suche  men  as  do  dwell  out  of  the  countrie. 

“ These  are  holden  by  the  L.  B.  in  com'endam  : 

“ 1.  The  Archadeconrie  being  well  worthe  400/^'.  yerely.  To 
the  w’ch  these  benefices  with  cure  do  belong, — Llangwstenin, 
Disserth,  Ehylyfnwyd  and  these  w’thout  cure, — Abergele  E., 
Bettws  E.,  Llandrillo  in  Ehos  ^crc.,  Llanrwst  pore. 

“ 2.  Cwm  E.  sine  cura,  yerly  worth  \li. 

“ 3.  Llandrillo  in  Deyrnion  E.  sine  cura,  worth  Ixxx/i 

“ 4.  Llangwm  E.  sine  cura,  yerly  worth  \xli. 

5.  Llandrinio  E.  w’th  3 cures,  viz.  Llandrinio,  Llandissilio, 
Melverley,  worth  yerly  clxli. 

“ 6.  Llysvayn  E.  cu’  cura,  yerly  worth  Hi.  or  better. 

“ 7.  Castell  E.  cum  cura,  yerly  worth  Hi. 

“ 8.  Mallwyd  E.  cu’  cura,  yerly  worth  Ixx/i 

“ix  cures  & vij  w’thout  cure. 

“ The  sayd  L.  Byshoppe  hath  had  in  his  com’endam  six  other 
benefices  w’th  cure,  the  w’ch  he  resigned  upon  having  of  the 
better,  viz., — 1,  Abergele  Vic. ; 2,  Bettws  Vic. ; 3,  Gresford  Vic.; 
4,  Myvot  Vic. ; 5,  Arbistocke  E. ; 6,  Llanykill  E. 

“ These  followinge  are  in  the  possession  of  them  that  live  out 
of  the  countrie,  whereof  some  were  collated  by  the  L.  B.  that 
now  is,  viz.  : 

“ 1.  Vaynol  Prebend,  yerly  worth  cc  marks,  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Yale  of  the  Arches."^ 

“ 2.  Llanyfyth  Preb.,  well  worth  cli.  yerly,  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Lewyn  of  the  Arches.^ 

“ 3.  Kilken  E.  sine  cura,  with  Hi.  yerly,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Tomson  dwelling  about  London. 

^ Hodie,  Newmarket. 

2 David  Yale,  LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Chester,  1582,  and  Chanceb 
lor  of  that  diocese,  1587*1608. 

^ William  Lewen,  LL.B.,  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches. 
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“4.  Skeiviog  E.,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Mostyn}  Chan- 
celor  of  Bangor. 

‘‘5.  Whyttinton  E.  cu’  cura,  of  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Albany, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bagshaw^  of  Lichfilde. 

“ 6.  Oswestrie  Vic.,  of  the  patronage  of  the  Erie  of  Aru  dell, 
in  the  possession  of 

“ 7.  Machynlleth  E.,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hughes  of  Meri- 
onethshire. 

“And  of  aunciente  collation  these  : 

“ 1.  Meleden  Preh.,  worth  yerly  \li.,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Ireland  of  Chester.^ 

“ 2.  Llanrwst  E.,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Jones^  of  the  Arches. 

“ 3.  Llansannan  E.  pore.,  in  the  possession  of  the  same. 

“4.  Llanarmon  E.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Deane  of  Canter- 
burie.  Mr.  Eogers”®  [“  2”  in  two  different  hands]. 

“ 5.  Estyn  E.,  in  the  possession  of  the  same  man.  Mr.  Wynn” 
[in  another  hand]. 

“ 6.  Corwen  E.,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Meyrick^  of  Lich- 
filde. 

^ Henry  Mostyn,  LL.D.,  V.  Whitford,  1586-91  ; Chancellor  of 
Bangor,  1586;  E.  Llanllechid  and  Canon  of  Bangor,  1600.  He  was 
of  Talacre,  and  there  is  a monument  to  his  memory  in  Llanasa 
Church.  He  died  in  1616. 

2 J.  Bagshaw,  E.  Whittington,  1585-1605,  and  V.  Oswestry,  1591- 
99.  The  Bishop  had  refused  to  institute  him  to  the  cure  of  Whit- 
tington on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  understand  Welsh  sufficiently 
well  to  minister  in  that  language.  Hence  arose  the  suit,  “Albany 
V.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph”,  reported  in  1,  Leonard,  39,  and  Crook, 
Elizabeth,  119. 

^ William  Owen,  “ William  Lleyn,”  was  Vicar  of  Oswestry,  1583- 
87  ; and  William  Hoxton  succeeded  him  in  1587,  but  was  promoted 
to  the  rectory  of  Selattyn  in  1588. 

^ Robert  Ireland,  LL.B. ; Canon,  1553;  E.  Denbigh,  1554  ; Pre- 
bendary of  Meliden,  1558;  was  probably  an  old  man  by  this  time. 
In  the  Return  made  to  Archbishop  Parker  in  1560  he  is  described 
as  “ Vicarius  de  Denbigh,  et  in  eadem  residens,  sed  non  hospitalis.” 

^ Henry  Jones,  D.C.L.,  All  Souls,  Oxford.  He  was  consulted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  case  of  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  having 
come  to  her  as  Ambassador  from  Queen  Mary,  fomented  a rebellion 
against  her.  (Browne  Willis,  i,  p.  345.) 

^ Richard  Rogers,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bishop  Suffra- 
gan of  Dover,  1560;  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1584.  Buried  in  that 
Cathedral  in  1594,  8et.  64.  The  “ 2”  probably  refers  to  the  two  rec- 
tors of  that  name  in  succession,  Robert  and  Richard. 

^ Edmund  Meyrick,  LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield;  Archdeacon 
of  Bangor,  1560  ; Chancellor  of  St.  Asaph,  1570.  He  was  of  Bod- 
organ,  and  brother  of  Rowland  Meyrick,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
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“ 7.  Llandyssyl  K.,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Lewys^  ye  Q. 
Chapl’n. 

“ There  is  nev’  a preacher  w’thin  the  sayd  dioces  (the  L.  B. 
only  excepted)  that  keepeth  ordinarie  residence  and  hospitalitie 
upon  his  lyvinge,  hut  Dr.  Powell  & Dr.  Morgan  & the  p’son  of 
Llanvechen,^  an  aged  man  about  Ixxx  yeres  olde. 

“ By  reason  of  the  com'endams  and  absence  aforesayd,  hospi- 
talitie now  of  late  is  greatly  decayed  in  that  dioces.  These  are 
cleane  gon  w’ch  of  late  were  great  howskeepers,  viz. : 

“ 1.  The  Deane.  One  Banks  not  23  yers  old^  [in  different 
hands].  He  that  now  hath  the  name  to  he  Deane  nev’  kept 
house  in  all  his  life,  And  is  an  unfitt  man  for  that  place  and 
calinge  in  all  respects,  being  not  past  xxiiij  yeres  olde. 

2.  The  Archedecon  hath  ben  the  best  houskeeper  in 
the  countrie.  But  now  the  Lyvinge  is  in  the  L.  Byshopp 
Comendam. 

“ 3.  The  p’son  of  Llysvaen.  Now  the  L.  B.  Comendam. 

“ 4.  The  p’son  of  Skeiviog.^  Now  absent. 

‘‘  5.  The  Viccar  of  Cwm.^  The  now  incu’bent,  being  also 
parson  of  Northop  and  of  Whytford,  two  of  the  greatest  lyvings 
in  all  the  dioces  hoordeth  in  the  Alhouse. 

“ 6.  The  p’son  of  Whyttington.  Now  absent. 

“ 7.  The  person  of  Llandrinio.  Now  the  L.  B.  Comendam. 

^ Griffith  Lewis,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  1571,  and  of 
Westminster,  1577  ; was  made  Dean  of  Gloucester,  1594. 

^ David  Powell,  D.D.,  the  scholar  and  historian,  at  this  time  Yicar 
of  Meifod,  and  sine  cure  Rector  of  Llansantffraid.  William  Mor- 
gan, D.D.,  Yicar  of  Llanrhaiadr  yn  Mochnant,  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Welsh,  and  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1601.  Thomas  Powell, 
Rector  of  Llanfechain,  1562  ; Archdeacon  of  St.  Asaph,  1560:  Rec- 
tor of  Hirnant,  1588-9.  See  his  pedigree  in  Lewis  Dwnn,  i,  280. 

^ Thomas  Banckes,  A.M.,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  1587-1634.  From 
the  large  number  of  preferments  bestowed  upon  him  so  early,  it  is 
evident  that  sine  cures  were  conferred  not  only  on  laymen,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  also  on  minors ; for  he  was  sine  cure  Rector, 
in  succession,  of  Caerwys  and  Liang wm,  1582-84,  when  only  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age  ; Pennant,  1583-88  ; Canon,  1585-87  ; Llan- 
santffraid in  Mechain,  1585-1600  ; Llandrillo  in  Edeirnion,  1(300-34. 

^ Henry  Mostyn,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Bangor.  Supra. 

^ George  Smyth  of  Pwllhalog  in  Cwm,  “ Bachelor  of  the  Law, 
p’son  of  Northop  and  Flint  Chappell,  and  p’son  of  Whitford,  Yicar 
of  Combe,  and  one  of  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  Churche  of  St. 
Asaph,  died  vii  April  1608.”  (See  Cwtta  Gyfarwydd.)  He  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  several  parishes.  Could  there  be  a mistake 
as  to  the  import  of  the  word  “Alhouse”,  seeing  there  was  a family 
of  that  name  at  the  time  in  St.  Asaph  ? 
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‘‘8.  The  person  of  Castell,  a great  houskeeper.  Now  the 
L.  B.  Comeudam. 

9.  The  p’son  of  Llandrillo.  Now  the  L.  B.  Comendam. 

10.  The  p’son  of  Mallwyd.  Now  the  L.  B.  Comendam. 

The  Lyvinges  being  subducted,  the  relief!  of  the  poor  must 

needs  decay. 

‘‘  Parcells  of  tbe  Byshoppricke  leased  and  confirmed  by  the 
L.  B.  that  now  is,  to  the  hindrance  of  his  successors. 

1.  The  Lordshipe  of  Melcden  (the  moytie  whereof  being  in 
lease  before,  he  boughte  of  Mr.  Symon  Thelwal,  Esquire,  to 
whom  he  gave  for  the  same  the  Viccarage  of  Moulde  for  his 
sonne^)  he  hathe  confirmed  for  lyves  to  the  use  of  his  own 
children. 

“ 2.  The  Eectorie  of  Llanhasaph  he  hathe  for  the  summe  of 
ccc/^.  confirmed  for  lyves  to  Mr.  Piers  Mostyn,  Esq.^ 

“ 3.  The  Manor  of  Llandegla  to  his  cousin  Hue  Kendrick  of 
London. 

“ 4.  The  B.  landes  in  S.  Martin's  he  graunted  to  the  olcte 
Tenaunts  yf  they  will  pay  him  c1xx/l,  otherwise  the  same  are 
graunted  to  the  use  of  his  own  children. 

“ 5.  A portion  of  Tythe  in  the  p’ishe  of  Blodwallf  of  the  yerly 
rente  of  xx/'i.,  he  hath  confirmed  in  lease  to  Mr.  Dd.  Jones,  Gent., . 
for  xis.  rent,  in  part  of  payment  of  a purchase  of  certen  freholde 
lands  w’h  he  purchased  of  the  same  Jones,  to  him  and  to  his 
heires  for  ever,  for  the  w’h  beside  the  sayd  lease  he  gave  a qU. 
in  money,  the  lands  being  worth  xxli.  yerely. 

“ 6.  Llangwstenin,  a parcell  of  the  Archedeconrie,  he  hathe 
confirmed  in  lease  to  Will’m  ap  Eichard  of  Conwey. 

Other  Leases  w’h  the  sayd  L.  B.,  for  money  or  othSr  plea- 
sures, hath  confirmed. 

“ 1.  The  Eectorie  of  Llanrhaiadr,  beinge  yerely  worth  oXxli., 
he  hath  confirmed  in  lease  to  the  widdow  of  Mr.  John  Dudley,  a 
small  rent  reserved  to  the  incumbent. 

2.  The  Eectorie  of  Whytfor  he  hath  in  like  manner  for  a 
peece  of  money  confirmed  to  Mr.  Eoger  Maneringe  of  Nantwiche. 

3.  The  Eectorie  of  Northope,  being  the  best  in  all  that 
dioces,  he  hath  in  like  manner  confirmed  in  lease. 

“4.  The  Eectorie  of  Estyn  he  hath  likewise  confirmed  in 
lease. 

5.  The  Eectorie  of  Llansilin,  beinge  the  Dividend  of  the 

^ Eusebius  Thelwall  was  Yicar  of  Mold,  1576-94. 

^ Mr.  Piers  Mostyn  of  Talacre. 

This  was  the  grant  confirmed  by  Eichard  II  to  Bishop  Sprid- 
lington,  A.D.  1357,  “ad  proprios  usus”. 
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Chapter,  he  confirmed  to  the  use  of  his  owne  wief  and  children, 
promising  great  preferments  to  some  of  the  Prebends  to  graunt 
to  him  their  portions  of  the  same.  And  when  he  had  obtained 
his  requeste,  he  nowe  refuseth  to  perform  his  promise  unto 
them. 

“ 6.  He  hath  also  confirmed  a parcell  of  Tjthe  belonging  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Henllan,  and  the  two  co’portionarie  Prebends  of 
Llanvaire,  to  bis  own  sister. 

“ And  to  that  ende  be  may  confirme  wbat  be  will  bimself,  be 
batbe  gotten  all  tbe  keys  of  tbe  Chapter  Seale  to  tbe  keepinge 
of  his  owne  cbapplens,  whom  he  may  com’aunde,  whereby  it 
may  well  appeare  what  he  meanethe  to  do  hereafter. 

“ 1.  The  sayd  L.  B.  in  all  his  ordinarie  Visitationes  causes 
the  clergie  of  his  dioces  to  pay  for  his  L.  diett  and  the  diett  of 
his  traine,  ov’  and  above  the  accustomed  procurationes  appoynted 
by  the  lawes  for  that  purpose  and  contrarie  to  the  same  lawes. 

“ 2.  He  comonly  gevethe  no  benifice,  befor  he  hath  gotten 
the  harvest  for  himself,  yf  the  same  do  fall  that  he  may  so  do. 

“ 3.  And  now  (the  mor  is  the  pitie)  he  is  altogether  geven  to 
the  purchasing  of  lands  to  him  and  to  his  heires.  And  hath 
geven  out  great  summes  of  money  upon  morgauge  of  landes. 

“ As  upon  the  landes  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Chirk  (as  it  is  re- 
ported), the  summe  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Conwey, 

the  summe  of  , w’h  thinge  is  a scandal  to  his  profession, 

and  an  evel  example  for  usurie  to  the  Laytie. 

'‘4.  The  Officers  of  his  Consistorie  Courte  do  receive  great 
summes  of  money  of  offenders  in  redemption  of  their  corporall 
penaunce,  neve’  send  the  same  nor  any  parte  thereof,  to  the 
p’ishes  *where  the  offences  are  com’itted,  but  either  take  the 
same  to  their  own  uses  or  geve  it  to  his  L.  w’thout  any  notice 
or  satisfaction  to  the  congregation  offended. 

“ 5.  Ther  is  no  Table  of  Ffees  sett  up  in  the  Consistorie  ac- 
cordinge  to  the  Canons. 

6.  Ther  are  no  Ov’seers  appointed  for  divine  Service  w’thin 
that  Dioces,  according  to  the  institutions  (?),  w’ch  thinge  hath 
been  a great  cause  of  so  many  recusants  in  that  countrie. 

‘‘  All  the  premisses  are  to  be  founde  of  Eecords  or  notoriously 
knowen,  so  that  they  can  not  be  denied.” 

On  back  of  MS.  : — 

“ 24  Feb.,  1587. 

State  of  ye  B.  of  St.  Assaph,  Iviiii.” 
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{Continued  from  p.  330,  vol.  xiv,  4it7i  Series.') 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Harlech’s  MSS.  at  Brogyntyn, 
relating  to  Wales. 

A FOLIO  volume,  paper,  sixteenth  century,  in  Welsh,  contains  a 
few  chronological  stanzas,  genealogies  of  North  Wales,  Coinpu- 
tnm  Mannale  by  David  Nanmor,  a tract  on  heraldry,  and  gene- 
alogies of  families  of  North  and  South  Wales. 

A quarto  volume,  paper,  seventeenth  century,  of  Welsh  pro- 
verbs translated  into  Latin  (Welsh  and  Latin)  by  Dr.  John 
Davies  of  Mallwyd.  About  103  leaves. 

1636.  Original  Council  letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Monmouth- 
shire ; to  provide  a ship  of  400  tons  for  North  Wales ; its  value 
is  £4,000,  the  County  of  Merioneth  to  bear  £400 ; instructions 
(4i  pp,). 

The  Civil  War  letters  are  nearly  all  to  Sir  John  Owen,  Sheriff 
of  Carnarvonshire. 

1644,  Aug.  3.  From  Prince  Eupert  at  Chester,  to  Sir  John 
Mennes,  Knight,  Governor  of  N.  Wales,  and  others.  Enquire 
what  moneys  have  been  levied  for  the  King  for  armes,  powder, 
repaire  of  bridges,  poll  money,  etc. ; what  is  unexpended  pay  to 
the  High  Sheriff  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service. 

1644,  March  29.  Prince  Eupert  to  Sir  John  Owen  ; to  receive 
the  contributions  of  the  hundred  of  Creuthyn,  etc.,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  garrison  and  town  of  Conwy. 

1644,  Oct.  23.  Prince  Maurice  to  Sir  John  Owen;  orders 
him  to  march  to-morrow  with  all  foot,  etc.,  to  Ehuabon,  and 
rendezvous  in  the  first  great  field  between  that  and  the  river 
Dee,  by  9 o’clock,  on  the  way  to  Newbridge. 

1643,  Nov.  10.  Eowland  Vaughan  (Sheriff),  Owen  Salisbury, 

and  Edmund  Meyrick  to  , the  Parliament  forces  have 

taken  Wrexham  and  those  parts,  fear  an  advance,  

are  going  to  raise  100  musketeers  to  repair  to  Edyrnion,  to  be 
billeted  there  on  the  charge  of  the  County. 

1643,  Feb.  14,  Oxford.  Sign  Manuel  of  King  Charles  to  a 
printed  proclamation.  Asks  Mr.  Wynne  for  a loan  of  £20. 

19  Car.  I,  Nov.  13.  Copy  of  a letter  from  King  Charles  (not 
addressed)  ; expects  soldiers  from  Ireland,  to  provide  clothes, 
shoes,  stockings,  and  apparel  for  500  men,  and  victuals  for 
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4,000  for  fifteen  days,  or  money  sufficient  for  the  same  use,  to 
be  brought  to  Conwy,  where  he  has  appointed  a magazine. 

1644,  May  16.  From  Prince  Eupert  at  Salop.  He  will  confirm 
appointment  of  John  Morgan  to  be  Governor  of  Harlech  Castle. 

20  Car.  I,  Dec.  10.  Prince  Eupert  appoints  Sir  John  Owen 
to  be  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Conwy  (parchment,  with  seal). 

1644,  Jan.  27.  John  Byron  to  Sir  John  Owen;  complains 
of  having  made  journeys  and  written  volumes  of  letters  to 
Wales,  and  only  received  promises,  but  no  performance,  to  help 
to  retrieve  Chester ; makes  another  appeal.  Brereton,  Middleton, 
and  Miller  are  drawn  about  the  city ; the  garrison  weak, 
numerous  letters  and  notes  by  King  Charles,  Prince  Eupert, 
and  Prince  Maurice,  and  John  Byron  in  1644  and  1645,  relative 
to  the  rebellion  in  Wales,  the  siege  of  Chester,  etc. 

1644,  Feb.  17.  From  Prince  Maurice  (at  Euthin).  A pro- 
clamation about  his  soldiers  who  had  deserted  ; all  mayors,  etc., 
to  seize  them. 

1644,  March  2,  3,  7,  12,  16.  Five  letters  from  Prince  Eupert 
to  Sir  John  Owen  about  the  enemy,  and  with  regard  to  Sir 
John  Owen’s  troops. 

1644,  March  3.  Prince  Maurice  (at  Chester)  to  Sir  John 
Owen ; hears  that  the  enemy  intend  to  force  their  passage  into 
Wales,  either  by  Hoult  pass  or  some  of  the  fords ; tells  him  to 
draw  all  his  foot  together  to  be  at  the  rendezvous  on  Common 
Wood  at  four  that  afternoon,  where  he  is  to  expect  further 
orders  from  him ; when  drawn  together  he  is  to  send  the  Prince 
an  exact  list  of  his  number  of  foot. 

1644,  March  20.  Prince  Maurice  (at  Chester)  to  the  Sheriffs 
and  Commissioners  of  Array  for  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and 
Flint ; to  search  for  arms  left  by  the  soldiers  of  Anglesey, 
Merioneth,  and  Carnarvon  in  several  houses  in  the  counties, 
and  bring  them  to  Wrexham  for  the  King’s  service. 

1645,  April  2.  Prince  Eupert  to  Sir  John  Owen  and  Col. 
Tlielwall.  Order  to  march,  with  the  1,000  men  which  were  to 
be  raised  out  of  the  counties  of  Korth  Wales,  and  all  others 
they  can  get,  to  Hereford,  and  then  to  receive  further  orders 
from  him. 

1645,  April  7.  King  Charles  (at  Oxford)  to  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Carnarvon.  Asks  for  a list  of  all  persons  who  have  come 
into  Carnarvonshire  from  other  counties. 

1645,  April  12.  John  Byron  to  the  Sheriff  and  Commissioners 
of  Array  of  the  counties  of  Korth  Wales.  Directs  them  to 
have  troops  ready  at  an  hour’s  notice  to  aid  the  Prince  in  the 
relief  of  Chester.  Indorsed, — Eeceived  the  29th  April. 

1645,  July  20.  King  Charles  (at  Eagland)  to  Sir  John  Owen. 
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Endeavours  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  Sir  John  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  (Williams). 

Copy  of  articles  of  high  treason  exhibited  against  the  Arch- 
bishop by  Sir  John  Owen. 

Extracts  from  Hacket’s  Life  of  Williams.  Counter-charge  by 
the  Archbishop. 

1645,  July  20.  King  Charles  (at  Eagland)  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  and  Merioneth.  Asks  them  to  enter  into 
an  association  with  South  Wales  to  raise  forces,  place  garrisons, 
etc.,  against  the  Scots  and  other  invaders  and  rebels. 

1645,  July  27.  King  Charles  (at  Euperry)  orders  the  goods 
in  the  Castle  of  Aberconwy  to  be  kept  safe  from  embezzlement, 
and  to  let  the  respective  owners  have  them;  they  were  put 
there  for  safety  while  in  the  Archbishop's  hands. 

1645,  Aug.  3.  John  Byron  at  Lleweny  to  Sir  John  Owen. 
He  is  to  harass  the  rebels  in  their  incursions  into  Merioneth- 
shire. 

1645,  Sept.  28.  Eenewal  of  Sir  John  Owen's  Commission  to 
be  Governor  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Conwy. 

1645,  Oct.  2.  John  Byron  (at  Chester)  to  Sir  J.  Owen  and 
the  Mayor.  Orders  them  to  draw  together  the  forces  of  the 
three  counties  of  Korth  Wales,  and  go  to  Chester  and  keep  open 
the  markets  on  that  side  and  annoy  the  enemy ; has  ordered 
his  regiment  of  horse  to  join  Sir  John  ; tells  him  to  add  what 
gentlemen  and  others  are  possible. 

1645,  Dec.  21.  William  Keale  to  Byron.  Tells  that  Captain 
Dutton  got  into  Chester  safe  with  the  money  and  ammunition, 
and  the  enemy  had  left  Chester  and  gone  over  the  bridge.  Asks 
for  forces. 

1645,  Dec.  21.  Gilbert  Byron  to  Sir  J.  Owen,  enclosing  copy 
of  letter  from  Sir  W.  JSTeale.  Asks  that  his  forces  will  come 
with  speed  (since  the  enemy  are  drawing  off)  toward  Euthland. 

1646,  April  24.  John  Ebor  (the  Archbishop  of  York)  to  Sir 
John  Owen.  Tells  him  to  make  use  of  the  writer’s  provisions 
and  arms  at  Llanrwst  (in  Gwydir)  against  the  rebels. 

16...,  Sept.  3.  The  Archbishop  of  York  to  several  Welsh 
gentlemen.  A long  letter  suggesting  a meeting  to  consider  the 
King’s  letter,  etc. 

1646,  Kov.  9.  Copy  of  agreement  between  my  Lord  of  York 
and  other  Commissioners  appointed  on  behalf  of  Major-General 
Mytton  and  Colonel  Kichard  Lloyd  and  others.  Commissioners 
for  Sir  John  Owen,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Conwy,  for  sur- 
render of  the  Castle. 

16...,  Sept.  9.  Winchcome,  Sir  John,  to  his  wife.  The  King 
has  raised  the  siege  of  Chester,  to  their  general  joy.  He  hopes 
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ere  long  to  write  of  the  passage  between  the  King  and  that  trai- 
tor Essex.  He  has  borrowed  of  David  Lloyd,  the  drover,  £10, 
which  I desire  you  of  all  love  to  pay  upon  sight  of  this  my 
letter.  Essex  is  here  in  a straite,  and  wishes  himself  att  Lon- 
don again.^^  ' 

1649,  Dec.  30.  John  Carter  to  Eohert  Anwyl,  Esq.  Demands 
the  £1,200  due  to  Mr.  Owen,  and  ordered  by  the  Committee. 

1650,  May  17.  J.  Carter  and  George  Twiselton  to  Edward 
Meyrick.  Demand  £150,  for  which  he  stood  hound,  part  of  the 
£1,200. 

Copy  of  charges  against  Sir  John  Carter.  Carter,  with  others, 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  Wales,  and  for  his  services 
was  knighted.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Wales,  and  acted  violently. 

1594,  Kov.  21.  Lord  Pembroke  to  the  Sheriff,  etc.,  of  Carnar- 
von. With  this  they  will  receive  copies  of  Council  letters  for 
restraining  the  high  price  of  grain,  and  Her  Majesty’s  printed 
book  of  orders  concerning  the  same. 

Another  portfolio  contains  historical  letters  and  papers  from 
about  the  time  of  the  Eestoration  to  the  Eevolution.  They  are 
mostly  addressed  to  Sir  John  Owen  and  Sir  Eobert  Owen. 

12  Car.  II,  Oct.  18.  King  Charles  II  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Winchester.  Eequests  that  William  Owen  may  have  the 
church  of  Gresford. 

1685,  June  13.  W.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  Sir  Eobert  Owen 

about  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^  s intended  invasion. 

1687-8,  March  24.  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys  to  Sir  Eobert 
Owen.  The  King  has  made  him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Salop. 

A portfolio  containing  lots  of  Welsh  poetry  on  separate  sheets 
of  paper,  much  of  it  in  the  handwriting  of  the  bards,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries ; many  of  the  poems  being  gratula- 
tory,  and  for  special  occasions,  and  giving  notice  of  the  dates  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

There  are  a great  many  papers  of  pedigrees  of  the  Godolphins, 
Middletons,  and  others. 

1586.  Some  law -papers  between  Eobert  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
other  persons  show  that  red  deer  were  then  common  in  the  wild 
districts  of  Carnarvonshire. 

1665,  Sept.  24.  Lord  Carbery  to  Sir  Eichard  Wynn,  Bart., 
and  other  Deputy  Lieutenants  for  Carnarvon.  On  examination 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  rising  late  attempted  in  London,  finds 
that  they  had  correspondence  in  Wales  with  Vavasour  Powell ; 
bids  them  seize  and  imprison  the  disaffected. 
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Will  dated  21  Sept.  1556  ; proved  2 July  1557  (22  Wrastley). 
''Thomas  Eoncorne,  clarke/.--!  will  that  my  bodye  be  buried 
wThin  the  chauncell  of  Bebynton...my  two  nephewes,  Eobert 
riecher  and  Willyam  Trotebecke,  gentilmen,...my  brother  Traf- 
ford  and  my  sister... Item  I bequethe  to  Edward  Gregory, clarke, 
thadwoeson  of  my  archedeaconrye.  Item  I bequeth  to  Eoger 
Saston,  clarke,  myne  adwoason  of  Bebyngton  in  case  Sir  Thomas 
Holecroft  wilbe  contentyd  to  Eesign  Woverham  to  Willyam 
Colly s,  clarke,  nowe  curate  at  Bebyngton.  Also  I bequeth  to 
Eobert  Watton,  clerke,  thadwooson  of  the  parsonage  of  Leck- 
afforde  in  Hampshire... And  I will  and  bequethe  the  seconde 
adwooson  of  my  archedeaconrye  to  one  of  Griffith  Wynes  sonnes, 
to  be  apoynted  by  my  executours...my  nesse  Ellen  Cattingham 
iijZi  vjs.  viijd  to  her  mariage...my  sister  Eogerson... my  sister 
Cicelye  Hough... my  sister  Cattingham... to  the  churche  of  Beb- 
ington  a vestment  with  the  appurtenaunce,  a superaltarie,  and 
a corporas,..Thies  being  witnesses,  Margaret  Eogerson,  Kathe- 
ryn  Cottingham,  James  Banes,  William  Colleys,  clerk,  William 
Greeck,  John  Cottingham. . .Memorandum.  Left  whear  Willyam 
Trotebeck  knowith,  in  golde,  sixscore  poundes,  and  in  white 
money,  threscore  poundes  and  odde.” 

One  Alice  Isham,  presumably  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased, 
unsuccessfully  disputed  this  will. 

Thomas  Euncorn  was  the  last  Provost  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Col- 
lege, near  Winchester,  and  signed  the  surrender  of  it  on  March 
17,  1543-4.  He  was  at  that  time  also  Prebendary  of  Winches- 
ter Cathedral ; appointed  March  28, 1541.  The  last  time  I meet 
with  him  as  Prebendary  is  at  the  chapter  held  on  June  23, 1554; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  the  next  month,  Eichard  Marshall,  clerk,  was 

^ Thomas  Euncorn,  M.A.,  presented  by  the  Crown,  April  2, 1554, 
to  a Prebend  in  Chester  Cathedral,  fifth  stall,  Eector  of  Bebington, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Bangor,  was  Prebendary  also  of  Winchester  and 
Lincoln,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bangor  by  Edward 
Gregory  {supra),  Prebendary  of  Chester,  sixth  stall,  1554;  deprived 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  (Ormerod,  Cheshire,  i,  271.)  But  Le  Neve  {Fasti, 
p.  29)  makes  him  Archdeacon  of  Bangor  from  1525  to  1556.  The 
advowsons  must  refer  to  livings  held  by  him  in  commendam  with 
the  archdeaconry,  and,  with  those  of  Bebington  and  Leckford,  make 
up  the  four  permitted  in  the  licence,  4 Nov.  1535,  infra. 
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collated  to  the  stall,  mce  Euncorn  resigned.  In  1540  or  there- 
abouts this  Thomas  Euncorn  was  collated  or  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Crawley,  near  Winchester  ; and  on  December  8, 1556, 
another  rector  was  collated  to  it,  then  vacant  by  his  (Euncorn’s) 
death. 

Eobert  Watton,  who  is  mentioned  in  Euncorn’s  will,  was  Pre- 
centor of  the  College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  before  named,  at  the  time 
of  its  surrender,  March  17,  1543-4.  In  1548  I meet  with  him 
as  curate  of  Crawley,  his  former  Provost  being  its  rector.  He 
was  also  curate  there  in  1551,  and  apparently  in  1555,  when 

D’nus  Eohertus ” occurs.  In  1559  he  occurs  as  one  of  the 

Minor  Canons  and  Sub-Chantor  of  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Thomas  Euncorn  was  never  rector  nor  prebend  of  Leckford, 
though  the  clause  in  his  will  shows  that  he  had  obtained,  either 
by  purchase  or  gift,  the  right  of  presentation  for  one  term  ; and 
this  fact  fills  up  a hiatus  in  the  episcopal  Eegister  of  Dr.  John 
White,  and  as  such  I value  it.  On  July  29,  1534,  Sir  George 
Shelly,  chaplain,  was  instituted  to  the  prebend  of  Leckford;  and 
on  Hovemher  18, 1557,  Sir  Eobert  Watton,  clerk,  was  instituted 
to  the  same  prebend,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Master  George 
Shelly.  He  was  presented  to  it  discretos  viros  Magistros 
Johannem  Seaton  elericum  et  Johannem  Potinger,  veros  et  indnhi- 
tatos  ipsius  ecclesie  prebendalis  ratione  cujusdam  deputationis  eis 
ped' the  entry  being  thus  left  incomplete.  By  your  kind- 

ness the  remainder  is  now  supplied.  Mr.  Eobert  Watton  occurs 
as  prebend  on  Sept.  22,  1591.  I cannot  trace  him  later.  He 
must  have  died  before  1606,  in  which  year  1 have  noted  that 
Mr.  William  Say  occurs  as  prebendary  of  Leckford. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  found  among  my  papers  a 
copy  of  the  licence  of  non-residence  granted  to  Thomas  Euncorn 
by  Henry  YIII  on  Hov.  4,  1535  (which  probably  smoothed  the 
way  for  his  making  the  surrender  of  St.  Elizabeth's  College), 
that  he  may  take  and  keep  and  enjoy  all  such  benefices  as  he 
all  ready  hath,  or  hereafter  shall  have,  being  of  our  gift  or  of 
any  others,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  four,  with  cure  of  souls, 
and  to  be  non-resident,  without  encurring  any  loss,  danger, 
penalty,”  etc.  On  his  appointment  as  Provost  of  St.  Elizabeth’s 
College,  no  doubt  he  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  serve  the 
King ; and  when  the  time  came,  he  gave  up  his  College  with  its 
lands  and  endowments. 


Ex  inform.  F.  J.  Baigent. 
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ON  THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  ESTATES  OF 
WALTER  DE  CLIFFORD. 

Walter  de  Clifford,  the  third  Baron  by  tenure,  mar- 
ried Margaret,  the  widow  of  John  de  Braose  of  Brembre, 
Sussex,  and  daughter  of  Llywelyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
died  in  1263.  leaving  an  only  child  by  Margaret  his  wife, 
the  heir  to  his  estates, — Maud,  who  married  William 
de  Longespee,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  William 
died  in  1257,  leaving  by  his  wife  a daughter,  Margaret, 
who  afterwards  married  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln. Maud,  his  widow,  on  her  promise  not  to  marry 
again  without  the  King’s  licence,  was  assigned  her 
dowry  ; hut  some  time  afterwards  she  complained  to 
the  King  that  John  Giffard  of  Brimsfield,  the  first 
Baron  by  writ,  had  taken  her  by  force  from  her  manor 
house  at  Kanesford,  carried  her  to  his  Castle  of  Brims- 
field, and  married  her.  He  denied  that  he  had  taken 
her  against  her  will,  and  condoned  his  offence  for 
marrying  her  without  the  King’s  licence  by  pay- 
ment of  a fine  of  300  marcs.  By  him  she  had  three 
daughters. 

On  a partition  in  Chancery,  made  27  Edward  I,  with 
the  assent  of  the  heirs  and  sharers  of  the  lands  and 
tenements,  which  John  Giffard  held  of  the  King  in 
chief,  by  the  law  of  England,  of  the  inheritance  of 
Maude  Longespee,  his  late  wife,  and  which,  by  occasion 
of  his  death,  were  seized  into  the  King’s  hands,  assign- 
ment was  made  to  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  by  her  first  hus- 
band, and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Maud,  of  the  Castle, 
manor,  and  honor  of  Clifford,  with  the  hamlets  of 
Midelwode  and  Brodemedwe,  and  their  appurtenances, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£27:16:2;  and  of  the  manor  of  Glasbury,  with  the 
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appurtenances,  in  the  same  county,^  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £10  9s.,  to  hold  to  them,  with  the  knights’  fees, 
advowsons  of  churches,  a-nd  all  other  their  appurte- 
nances, together  with  the  lands  and  tenements  which 
Maud,  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  held  as  her  dowry. 

In  like  manner  assignment  was  made  to  Katherine 
de  Aldithele  (wife  of  Nicholas  de  Aldithele  or  Audley, 
sixth  Baron  by  tenure),  the  second  daughter,  and 
another  of  the  heirs  of  the  aforesaid  Maud,  of  the 
Castle  of  Llandovery,  with  the  commots  of  Pervedd 
and  Hirvrin  in  Wales,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £35  : 3 : 3,  to  hold  according  to  the 
law  and  custom  of  England. 

In  like  manner  assignment  was  made  to  Alianore 
Giffard,  third  daughter,  and  another  of  the  heirs  of  the 
said  Maud  (who  afterwards  married  Fulk  le  Strange 
of  Blackmere,  first  Baron  by  tenure),  of  the  Castle  of 
Corfham  and  manor  of  Culmington,  with  all  their 
appurtenances,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £20  : 10  : 8,  to  hold  according  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  England. 

In  like  manner  assignment  was  made  to  Maud  Gif- 
fard, the  fourth  daughter,  and  another  of  the  heirs  of 
the  said  Maud  de  Longespee,  of  an  acre  of  land,  with 
the  appurtenances,  in  the  manor  of  Llandovery,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  Ic?.  ; and  £10  of  yearly  rent  out  of  the 
same  manor  assigned  to  Katherine  de  Aldithele;  and  one 
acre  of  land,  and  1005.  of  yearly  rent,  out  of  the  manor  of 
Culmington,  assigned  to  Alianore  Giffard,  which  was  held 
of  the  King  in  chief ; and  of  the  Castle  and  manor  of 
Bronllys  (Brenthles),  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Wales, 
which  were  held  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex 
and  Hereford,  by  knight’s  service,  and  which  were  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £ 1 3 : 1 6 : 1 0.  {Rot.  Grig. , vol.  i,  p.  1 0 7. ) 

Maud  w^as  given  in  marriage  by  the  King  to  William 
Gene  vill,  son  of  Geoffrey  deGenevill  and  Maud  daughter 
of  Gilbert  de  Lacy.^ 

1 This  should  be  in  Wales  or  Breconshire. 

2 See  Dugd.,  Baron,  and  Mon.  Anglicanum,  p.  863. 
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Llandovery  and  the  com  mots  continued  in  the  family 
of  Audley  for  some  time ; but  it  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained how  long  Bronllys  remained  in  the  family  of 
Genevill,  and  who  were  its  after  possessors. 

K W.  B. 


33tograpl)ical  J^otice* 


Edward  Lowry  Barnwell. 

This  gentleman  was  the  third  son  of  Charles  Frederick  Barnwell, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  His  mother  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Lowry,  Rector  of  Clogherny  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone.  John  Lowry  was  first  cousin  of  Armar,  the  first  Earl  of 
Belmore,  who  added  the  name  of  Corry  from  his  wife,  a rich  heiress. 
The  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Lowry  was  Susannah,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  George  Underwood,  Rector  of  Kencott  in  Oxfordshire. 
Her  mother  was  Jane  Perrot,  who  with  three  sisters  inherited  the 
family  estates.  There  was  another  family  of  the  same  name  in  the 
parish,  whose  mansion  was  near  the  church.  The  other  Perrots 
lived  on  the  hill  above,  and  were  known  as  “ Perrots  of  the  Hill.” 
Anthony  Wood,  who  was  a friend  of  the  latter  family,  says  there  were 
two  Perrot  families,  one  called  “ Gentlemen  Perrots”;  the  other  he 
insinuates  was  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Herefordshire  Perrots. 
In  this  case  W ood  is  mistaken,  for  the  two  families  were  nearly  con- 
nected, but  seem  to  have  had  little  intercourse  although  near  neigh- 
bours. 

Charles  Frederick  Barnwell  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Barnwell,  Rector  of  Lawshall  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
the  youngest  son  of  Charles  Barnwell  of  Mileham  in  Norfolk. 
An  account  of  this  family,  who  finally  settled  in  Norfolk  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  will  be  found  in  Bloomfield’s  history  of  the 
county,  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentrij,  and  more  fully  in  the  History  of 
the  Hundred  of  Launditch,  by  the  late  G.  A.  Carthew. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Barnwell  in  1820  w’ent  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Bath, 
which  previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  was  in  high  repute 
among  the  gentry  of  Bath  and  the  county.  Since  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  from  more  than  one  cause,  the  School  is  now  rather  com- 
mercial than  classical.  The  day  of  the  Mayor’s  election  was  always 
a holiday,  except  that  the  boys  assembled  in  school  in  time  for  the 
service  at  the  Abbey,  every  one  being  armed  with  sticks  or  canes, 
which  they  were  allowed  to  use  on  the  heads  of  such  of  the  mob 
as  broke  through  the  line  of  procession.  This  seems  to  have  been 
an  ancient  custom,  as  constables  on  each  side  flanked  the  boys,  to 
protect  them  from  violence ; but  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Barnwell 
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was  at  the  School  no  such  violence  was  attempted,  although  the 
ranks  were  often  charged  by  the  town  boys.  In  the  Abbey  the 
head  boy  delivered  an  address  in  Latin,  for  which  he  received 
from  the  new  Mayor  five  guineas  as  an  honorarium.  The  senior 
scholar  of  the  Bluecoat  School  made  a similar  address,  but  in  Eng- 
lish, which  elicited  a guinea  from  the  same  authority.  At  the  con- 
clusion the  boys  were  permitted  to  run  up  stairs  to  the  great  hall 
where  the  preparations  for  the  civic  banquet  were  in  part  laid  out ; 
but  however  tempting  they  were,  the  young  gentlemen  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  feasting  their  eyes  only. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  was  by  no  means  rigid,  nor  was  the 
head  master  an  Orhilius.  His  name  was  Wilkins,  and  he  was  popu- 
lar with  the  boys.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  often  absent,  when  the 
usual  discipline  was  much  relaxed.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the 
under-masters,  a powerful  man,  more  than  six  feet  high,  had  a regu- 
lar fight  with  a boy  in  his  class.  A boy  standing  near  had  the  book 
in  his  hand  covered  with  blood,  but  from  which  of  the  two  it  pro- 
ceeded is  uncertain.  This  master  subsequently  became  the  owner  or 
the  founder  of  a well  known  school  at  Wimbledon,  which  has  contri- 
buted many  distinguished  officers  to  the  army. 

In  1822  Mr.  Barnwell’s  father  left  Bath  for  London.  The  junior 
members  of  his  family  followed  a few  months  later,  from  Combe 
Down,  near  Bath,  which  had  been  their  usual  summer  retreat  from 
the  less  bracing  air  of  that  part  of  Bath  where  they  lived,  namely, 
Henrietta  Street.  The  cottage  on  Combe  Down,  which  they  gene- 
rally rented,  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  an  ancient  couple,  of 
whom  the  man  had  been  a gamekeeper  of  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior 
Park,  the  friend  of  Pope  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  period, 
and  whom  Fielding  has  immortalised  under  the  name  of  “ Squire 
All  worthy”  in  his  History  of  Tom  Jones. 

The  journey  by  stage-coach  from  Bath  to  London  occupied  six- 
teen hours,  starting  about  three  p.m.,  and  arriving  at  its  destination 
after  seven  a.m.  On  changing  horses  at  Devizes,  Mr.  Barnwell  was 
taken  out  of  the  coach  to  inspect  the  well  known  monument  of 
Ruth  Pierce,  who  is  described  as  being  struck  dead  while  calling 
God  to  witness  her  innocence  about  some  money  transaction,  when 
the  evidence  of  her  guilt  was  found  in  her  hand. 

In  1823  the  subject  of  our  notice  was  sent  to  the  private  school 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Povah,  D.D.,  in  Burton  Crescent.  Among  the 
elder  pupils  wa,s  William  Weldon  Champneys,  who  held  in  succes- 
sion the  livings  of  Whitechapel  and  St.  Pancras,  and  died  Dean  of 
Ripon.  From  Dr.  Povah’s  school  Mr.  Barnwell  was  removed  to 
that  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney  at  Greenwich,  since  pulled  down,  and 
become  the  site  of  Burney  Street,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  Here  may  be  recorded  a curious  fact,  that  a room  was 
especially  called  “ the  powdering  room”,  in  which  the  boys  (proba- 
bly the  senior  ones)  had  their  hair  powdered.  The  iron  fixtures  on 
which  the  towels  were  hanged  remained  until  the  demolition  of  the 
whole  building.  Here  E.  L.  B.  remained  until  his  removal  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
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He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  the  Easter  term  of  1834,  having  been 
awarded  a first  class  in  mathematics,  and  invited  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Moberly),  on  behalf  of  the  Examiners,  to  go  in 
for  classical  honours.  This  offer  was  declined,  as  the  short  time 
that  intervened  was  required  for  preparing  for  the  mathematical 
examination  close  at  hand.  In  October  1833  he  became  a member 
of  the  Oxford  Heraldic  Society,  subsequently  merged  into  the  His- 
torical and  Architectural  Society,  of  which  at  the  present  time 
the  writer  is  the  President.  He  was  in  1836  elected  to  a Scholar- 
ship in  Jesus  College,  on  which  occasion  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Soon  after,  he  was  offered  the  curacy  of 
the  new  church  at  Malvern  Wells,  which  he  resigned  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  Dean  Goodman’s  School  in  Buthin,  in  1839,  by  Christopher 
Bethel,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  In  1837  he  was  ordained  Priest  by 
Bishop  Carr  of  Worcester. 

About  1846  the  Rev.  Henry  Longueville  Jones  published,  at  his 
own  cost,  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  ArclicBologia  Cambrensis. 
Among  the  supporters  of  the  work  was  Mr.  Barnwell.  Tn  1852  he 
was  elected  Local  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  Denbighshire  ; 
and  in  1854,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Ruthin,  on  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  William  Basil  Jones  (now  Bishop  of  St.  David’s),  General 
Secretary.  Up  to  this  time  the  late  Mr.  Mason  of  Tenby  was  the 
printer  and  owner  of  the  Journal,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
made  with  Mr.  W.  Basil  Jones  and  other  officers  of  the  Society,  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Mason  should  print  at  his  own  cost, 
and  supply  each  member  with  the  Journal  at  10^.  6c?.  a year,  the 
Society  undertaking  the  cost  of  illustration  and  other  expenses. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Barnwell  was  in  office,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  Professor  Babington,  and  the  Rev. 
.Tohn  Williams  (better  known  as  Ab  Ithel),  he  determined  to  alter 
the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Mason,  and  print  for  the  Society,  Mr. 
H.  Longueville  Jones  giving  his  valuable  services  as  Editor  for  some 
years  gratuitously.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Mr.  Mason  soon  after 
started  the  Cambrian  Journal,  and  continued  printing  until  1860  both 
Journals.  Previously  to  that  year  inconvenience  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  arisen  from  communications  intended  for  the  Arclioeo- 
logia  Cambrensis  finding  their  way  to  the  Cambrian  Journal.  The 
matter  was  considered  at  the  Bangor  Meeting,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  both  Journals  should 
be  printed  at  the  same  office,  and  that  Mr.  Mason  should  say  which 
Journal  he  would  prefer.  He  selected  his  own,  and  the  printing  of 
the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  was  then  advertised,  and  ultimately  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Richards  of  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
was  accepted.  Mr.  Mason  then  disputed  the  right  of  the  Society  to 
use  the  title  of  Archceologia  Cambrensis.  Mr.  Barnwell  took  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  Counsel  on  the  point,  which  was  in  favour 
of  the  Society,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

Mr.  Barnwell  continued  to  act  as  General  Secretary,  and  occasion- 
ally as  Editor  of  the  Joui-nal,  until  1875,  when  he  resigned  his  office. 
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which  he  had  held  for  twenty-one  years,  with  what  amount  of  suc- 
cess may  be  learnt  from  his  numerous  contributions.  He  is  now 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

In  1846  he  married  Matilda,  a younger  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Chapman  of  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft,  Norwich,  and  only  brother  of  the 
late  Benedict  Chapman,  Master  of  Caius  College,  whom  Gunning, 
in  his  Reminiscences  of  Cambridge^  calls  “ the  most  benevolent  of 
Tories”.  In  September  1865  Mr.  Barnwell  resigned  his  Mastership, 
and  settled  in  Melksham  in  Wiltshire,  in  a part  of  which  parish,  too 
far  for  old  and  infirm  people  to  attend  the  parish  church,  he  built  a' 
church,  and  offered  to  provide  a curate  ; but  the  Incumbent  prefer- 
red a contribution  to  an  endowment-fund.  He  also  purchased  an 
adjoining  house  for  the  use  of  the  church,  which  has  since  been  re- 
built in  a more  convenient  situation.  A large  schoolroom  was 
added,  half  the  cost  of  which  he  contributed.  It  is  also  to  the  same 
liberality  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  indebted  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Lapidarium  Wallice  and  the  Cwtta  Gijfarwydd. 

The  surviving  issue  of  Mr.  Barnwell  are  a son,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Edward  Benedict  Barnwell,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  St.  James’  Church,  Devi- 
zes ; and  one  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth. 

I.  0.  Westwood. 

Oxford. 


Note. — The  Association  is  indebted  for  the  excellent  likeness  of 
Mr.  Barnwell  accompanying  this  notice,  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Wood,  P.S.A.,  E.R.G.S.,  who  has  previously  given  the  admir- 
able engraving  {Arch.  Gamh.^  1883)  which  so  vividly  represents  that 
well  known  and  much  loved  veteran,  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam. 
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As  the  Journal  has  now  completed  its  thirty-eighth  annual 
volume,  besides  several  supplemental  and  extra  ones,  and  has 
entered  upon  a Fifth  Series,  the  opportunity  is  an  appropriate 
one  for  eliciting  more  fully  the  opinion  of  members  on  the  desir- 
ability of  first  drawing  up  an  Index  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  thirty-eight  volumes  already  issued ; and  secondly,  of  ana- 
lysing and  systematising,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  great  mass  of 
information  brought  together  under  the  different  heads,  but  scat- 
tered through  the  many  volumes. 

As  a full  and  accurate  classification  of  the  subjects  of  the 
several  papers  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  thorough  and 
satisfactory  discussion  of  their  contents,  we  desire  specially  to 
invite  suggestions  as  to  the  best  and  most  suitable  form  which 
the  Index  should  take,  in  order  that  it  may  some  day  be  issued 
as  a supplemental  volume. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  this  end  ; but  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  Second  Series  and  its 
Supplement,  it  has  never  yet  been  carried  out.  The  Index  to 
the  Second  Series  is  very  full  and  comprehensive,  and  does  ex- 
cellently for  a limited  number  of  volumes,  but  is  not  altogether 
handy  and  simple  enough  for  an  extended  series  of  thirty-eight. 
Canon  Thomas,  when  Editor,  about  1877,  drew  up  a rough  index 
for  his  own  use,  and  we  remember  he  offered  it  to  the  Associa- 
tion ; but  it  was  not  considered  sufficiently  full  and  adequate 
to  the  need.  We  are,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  to  elicit  fur- 
ther discussion  and  a better  plan,  in  the  hope  that  something 
definite  may  be  decided  upon  at  our  Annual  Meeting  this  sum- 
mer at  Bala. 

It  will,  perhaps,  facilitate  matters  if  we  put  down, — 1st,  the 
plan  adopted  for  the  Second  Series  ; 2nd,  tliat  which  Mr.  Thomas 
followed  ; 3rd,  one  lately  suggested  by  an  active  member  of  the 
Association  ; 4th,  another  put  forth  by  another  member  who  has 
done  excellent  work  for  a daughter  Society,  and  who  made  his 
suggestions  in  Bygones  so  far  back  as  April  23,  1879. 

1st,  then,  the  Classified  Index  to  the  Volumes  of  the  Second 
Series.”  The  chief  sulqects  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  subdivided  as  the  case  requires,  with  an  index  (also  alpha- 
betical) under  each  head.  Thus  : 
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Antiquities,  subdivided  into  Primaeval  and 

British 

. 12  reffi 

„ „ Eoman 

• 43  „ 

Archaeology,  progress  of. 

. 9 „ 

Architecture.  Domestic 

• 27  „ 

„ Ecclesiastical  . 

. 105  „ 

„ Military 

■ 61  „ 

Articles  of  British  dress  and  armour,  etc. 

pp. 

double  col. 

Biography  and  family  history 

IJ  PP- 

Cromlechau,  meini  hirion 

. 72  reff. 

Topography,  in  like  manner,  is  arranged  under  the  several 
counties  ; and  these,  again,  locally,  in  alphabetical  order.  This 
method  is  very  complete  and  full ; but  it  is  intricate,  and  the 
five  volumes  require  sixteen  pages  of  double  columns  of  index, 
with,  of  necessity,  a considerable  amount  of  cross-reference. 

2ndly.  Mr.  Thomas’  plan  was  to  put  everything  under  one  of 
three  heads,  viz..  General,  Personal,  or  Local,  and  every  item  in 
its  alphabetical  order.  Thus  : 

A.  — General,  including  acoustic  contrivances  in  churches,  agri- 

culture, antiquities,  arts. 

Personal.  Appleyard,  Avan  (Lords  of). 

Local.  Aber to  Avan  Wallia. 

B. — 

And  so  on  through  the  alphabet,  with  the  result  that  although 
much  less  scientific  than  the  former,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
much  easier  to  find  what  might  be  wanted,  as  there  were  only 
three  instead  of  many  places  to  be  looked  up,  and  these  in  close 
proximity.  The  Index  itself,  so  formed,  was  compiled  from  those 
given  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

3rdly.  Mr.  J.  Eomilly  Allen  writes  : With  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  Journal,  my  idea  is  as  follows, — the  present  system 
of  writing  papers  for  archgeological  journals  is  for  each  author 
to  choose  his  own  title,  and  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of 
volumes  to  go  through  the  whole,  and  make  an  index.  My  idea 
is  to  make  the  index  first ; i.e.,  get  out  a classified  list  of  archae- 
ological subjects  beforehand,  and  let  the  author  or  editor  say 
under  what  particular  heading  any  paper  comes,  and  preface  it 
with  a letter  or  number  corresponding  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  classified  list.  In  this  way  the  volumes  would  index  them- 
selves as  they  went  on  ; and  finally,  all  the  papers  on  one  parti- 
cular branch  of  archaeology  might  be  collected  together,  and 
made  into  a volume  which  would  form  a text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  chief  difliculty  lies  in  the  classified  list. 

“Another  thing  that  I think  ought  to  be  undertaken  is  a list 
of  antiquities,  so  as  to  show  what  has  already  been  done  in  the 
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way  of  description,  and  where  information  is  to  obtained  about 
any  particular  subject.  See  example  below. 


LIST  OF  CROMLECHS. 

County 

Parish  


Name  of  Place. 

Remarks. 

Where  described. 

Page. 

Plate. 

Ord.Map  Sheet. 

“ To  sum  up.  Archaeology  has  gone  through  several  stages  : — 
1.  People  formed  collections  of  antiquities  simply  as  curiosities, 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  collecting.  2.  They  began  to  study  col- 
lections, describe  objects  in  journals,  and  endeavour  by  compa- 
rison to  arrive  at  their  uses.  This  information  is,  however, 
spread  over  endless  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  learned  soci- 
eties. And  3,  we  now  come  to  the  time  when  archaeology  must 
enter  upon  the  third  stage,  and  take  its  place  as  an  exact  science, 
by  tabulating  and  arranging  the  desultory  work  of  the  last  forty 
years,  and  putting  it  into  such  a form  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
general  public ; and  at  the  same  time  so  arranged  that  the  new 
items  of  information  which  are  every  day  cropping  up  may  be 
added  to  what  has  gone  before  on  some  definite  system,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  confusion  in  the  future,  and  save  trouble  in  index- 
ing.” 

4thly.  P.S.A.”,  after  referring  to  “the  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  accumulated  in  the  Archxologia  Camhrensis'\  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  it,  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  information 
thus  collected  during  thirty  years,  should  be  digested  and  system- 
atically arranged ; and,  entering  more  into  details,  thinks  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  initiate  in  connection  with  the  Associa- 
tion a movement  in  every  county  in  Wales — a work  such  as 
that  which  a daughter-society  has  done  and  is  doing  for  one  of 
the  Welsh  counties.^  That  Society  freely  acknowledges  the 
great  obligations  it  is  under  to  the  Cambrian  Arcliaeological 
Association.  The  mere  collection  and  reprinting,  with  such 
modifications  and  additions  as  may  be  practicable,  of  all  articles 
in  the  Archseologia  Camhrensis  respecting  any  particular  parish, 
would  soon  form  a large  addition  to  the  parochial  histories  of 
each  county  in  the  Principality. 

“The  information  from  the  Journal,  with  such  additions  as 
could  readily  be  made  by  a resident  on  the  spot,  could  easily  be 

The  Powysland  Club  for  Montgomeryshire. — Edd.  A fcli.  Camh. 
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classified  under  general  heads,  such  as  the  following,  which 
were  formerly  suggested  in  the  Archseologia  Cambrensis : — 

“1.  Physical  feature  and  description;  2.  Population;  3.  Archae- 
ological ; (a)  British  ; (b)  Koman  ; (c)  Saxon  ; {d)  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Periods;  4.  Ecclesiastical  Establishment;  5.  Folk-lore; 
6.  Biographical ; 7.  Linguistical  and  Typographical ; 8.  ISTon- 
conformity ; 9.  Education.  Under  each  of  these  nine  heads  it 
would  be  easy  to  amplify  and  divide  on  a fixed  plan. 

“ If  no  one  individual  may  be  able  to  complete  a parochial 
history,  possibly  many  would  be  able  and  willing  to  undertake 
some  one  or  more  particular  section  or  sections. 

“ Our  observations  hitherto  relate  only  to  parochial  histories, 
but  other  subjects  readily  suggest  themselves.  A collection  of 
the  information  which  the  ArcJmologia  Cambrensis  affords  on 
the  following  subjects  may  be  advantageously  made : — 

“ 1.  The  Cromlechau  ; 2.  the  Cinerary  Urns  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Principality ; 3.  the  Eoman  Eoads ; 4.  the  Moated 
Mounds ; 5.  the  Tumuli ; 6.  the  Meini  Hirion.  These  are  given 

as  examples  which  could  easily  be  multiplied The  advantages 

anticipated  would  be  that  new  members  taking  the  new  series 
would  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  past  valuable  work  of  this 
time-honoured  Institution ; whilst  it  is  conceived  the  Association 
itself  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  large  addition  of  mem- 
bers it  would  be  likely  to  have  ; and  would,  moreover,  receive  a 
great  literary  impetus,  which  would  probably  render  it  the 
most  influential  and  extensive  Literary  Society  in  the  provinces.’^ 

We  have  placed  these  several  details  at  some  length  before 
our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  criticism  may  lead  to  their  im- 
provement, or  to  the  substitution  of  some  more  suitable  scheme 
for  effecting  the  great  object  of  the  Association  in  fostering  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  into  the  Antiquities  of  the  Principality,  and 
bearing  its  due  share  in  guiding  and  informing  the  minds  of  the 
enquirers. 

“ Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperti  : si  non,  his  utere  mecum.” 
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We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  through  the  courtesy 
of  W.  H.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  M.P.,  all  the  “Notes  upon  the  Churches 
of  Wales”,  written  by  the  late  Sir  S.  E.  Glynne,  Bart.,  have 
been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Editors  for  the  use  of  the 
Archseologia  Camhrensis.  As  Sir  Stephen  was  the  first  President 
of  our  Association,  there  is  a peculiar  gracefulness  in  the  act ; 
and  those  who  know  what  an  observant  and  accurate  ecclesi- 
ologist  he  was,  will  be  glad  to  have  his  Notes  made  permanent 
in  our  Journal.  We  propose  to  give  them  according  to  the 
several  dioceses  and  deaneries,  beginning  with  the  first  instal- 
ment in  our  next  number ; and  as  some  extra  copies  will  be 
printed  off  from  the  same  type,  any  member  wishing  to  have 
such  copy  is  requested  to  forward  his  name  to  Canon  Thomas. 

Ecclesiastical  Customs,  Tithes,  and  Offerings. — Very  curious 
names  occur  in  many  old  parish  books  and  registers,  and  some- 
times, especially  in  the  case  of  moduses,  in  the  tithe  awards  ; 
and  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  our  members  will  kindly 
forward  to  us  a list  of  such  terms  as  may  come  within  their 
cognisance,  either  from  such  sources  as  the  above,  or  from  oral 
tradition.  Since  the  commutation  has  gathered  all  these  into 
one  common  fund,  their  various  sources  have  been  more  or  less 
forgotten,  and  therefore  their  enumeration  in  our  pages  may 
have  an  historical  value,  as  well  as  throw  light  upon  ancient 
customs.  In  illustration  of  our  meaning  we  append  the  follow- 
ing instances,  e.g. — 

Laiuls. — “ Brandir”  in  Caedewain  ; “ Board”  in  Mechain ; 
“ Tasg  y tair  Ceiniog”  in  Llanbrynmair. 

Tithes. — “ Y Degwm  gwyn”  in  Llanyblodwel ; “ Ceirch  March 
y Person”  in  Pennant  Melangell ; “ Ysgub  y Gloch”,  The  Bell 
or  Clerk’s  Sheaf ; “Blith  y ddafad”.  Scope. 

Offerings. — “The  Offerings  of  the  Four  Seasons”  in  Llanbryn- 
mair ; “ All  Saints  Groats”,  do. 

Payments. — “ Ceiniog  y Llys”  in  Meifod. 

Moduses. — “ A Bed  Eose  and  two  Pepper  Corns”  proffered  for 
Ystym  Colwyn  in  Meifod.  Arch.  Camb.,  1878,  p.  78.  Cf.  “A 
Eed  Eose”  on  the  site  of  the  old  London  palace  of  the  Bisliop 
of  Hereford.  “A  Eed  Eose”  for  Fairfield.  Arch.  Camh.,  1878, 
])p.  157-8. 

Civil  Customs. — In  the  Original  Documents,  pp.  Ixx,  Ixxii,  we 
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have  mention  of  certain  consnetudines  or  customs,  called 
“Arienmed"’,  “ Coruseynfreyd”,  or“  Corowseynfreyd^^,  and  Hal- 
cestre”.  Will  some  member  explain  the  meaning  and  nature  of 
these  payments  ? 

Prydydd  y Moch.  — In  the  same  Documents,  p.  Ixviii,  we  notice 
under  ‘‘  Eedd’  et  servic’  ville  de  Branan”,  a “ lectus  Prydydy- 
moth”.  Is  not  this  last  “ Prydydd  y Moch”  ? and  does  it  not 
point  out  the  home  of  the  poet,  to  whom  Stephens,  in  his  Litera- 
ture of  the  Kymry,  attributes  the  Avallenau  and  Hoianau  ? 
Certainly,  if  we  take  the  seventh  of  the  Hoianau,  as  given  by 
him  on  p.  244,  there  appears  a striking  acquaintance  with  the 
locality  in  the  description  of  the  advance  of  King  J ohn  against 
Llywelyn  ab  lorwerth. 

“ Pan  bebyllo  Lloegr  yn  tir  Ethlyn 
A gwneuthur  Dyganwy  dinas  dehun 
O gyfranc  Lloegr  a Llywelyn 
Advyd  Mab  ar  war  a char  a chychwyn 
Pan  sorro  Deiniol  mab  Dunawd  Deiiiwyn 
Ad  vyd  franc  ar  fo  fort  ny  oryn 
Yn  Aberdulas  gwanas  gwehyn 
Cocliwet  yn  eu  cylchwet  yn  eu  cylchwyn.” 

Thus  rendered  into  English — 

“ When  Lloegria  shall  encamp  in  the  land  of  Ethlyn, 

And  the  city  of  Dyganwy  shall  be  made  to  wake 
By  the  conflict  of  Lloegr  and  Llywelyn, 

There  shall  be  a moving  of  sons,  sisters,  and  wives : 

When  Deiniol,  the  son  of  Dunawd  Deinwyn,  becomes  enraged, 
Pranks  shall  fly  the  way  they  do  not  seek. 

In  Aberdules  there  shall  be  a spearing  to  exhaustion, 

And  a reddening  of  the  appearance  of  their  white  garments.” 

Here  we  have  “ Tir  Ethlyn”,  the  Ereithlyn  of  Pennant  Ereitli- 
lyn  in  Eglwysfach ; ‘‘  Dinas  Dyganwy”,  the  old  city  that  stood 
on  the  isolated  rock  between  Conwy  and  Llandudno,  once  the 
residence  of  Maelgwn  Gwynedd  and  the  precursor  of  Conwy ; 
and  “ Aber-Dulas”,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Dulas,  some  two  miles 
west  of  Abergele,  where  so  many  battles  are  recorded  to  have 
been  fought  in  the  Welsh  wars.  Theta. 

Llyfr  Gwerneigron. — Among  the  miscellaneous  collections  by 
Lewis  Morris  (Add.  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  14,935)  we  find  the  fol 
lowing  items  : — 

“An  account  of  the  authors  and  poems  in  the  transcript 
made  by  Mr.  Morris  out  of  the  Llyfr  Gwerneigron”,  fol.  135. 

“Names  of  men  and  places  and  people  in  the  poems  in  the 
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forementioned  catalogue”,  fol.  139  ; “ Observations  by  L.  Morris 
on  some  words  in  the  above  poems”,  fob  143. 

The  whole  appear  to  occupy  some  ten  pages.  Will  some  one 
of  our  members  do  us  the  favour  of  looking  up  this  MS.,  and 
kindly  sending  us  a copy  ? Asaphensis. 

“ The  Mabinogi  of  TaliesinT — We  copy  the  following  from 
The  Academy,  January  26th,  1884: — “Mr.  Skene,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Four  Aneient  Books  of  Wales,  broadly  hints  that 
the  Mabinogi  of  Taliesin,  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Myvy- 
rian  Archaiology,  and  in  an  extended  form  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mabinogion,  is  the  forgery  of 
lolo  Morganwg,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  except  in 
liis  handwriting.  I am  in  a position  to  state  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  collection  of  Welsh  MSS.  at  Llanover,  near 
Abergavenny,  is  a MS.  volume  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  or  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  con- 
taining this  very  tale.  It  agrees,  with  some  verbal  differences, 
with  the  copy  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology;  but  the  variants 
prove  that  the  printed  copy  could  not  have  been  taken  from 
that  MS.  By  comparing  this  MS.,  of  which  this  Mabinogi  forms 
but  a small  portion,  with  another  in  the  same  collection,  which 
is  stated  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Llywelyn  Sion,  the  Gla- 
morgan poet,  one  can  hardly  help  concluding  that  both  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  pen.  Llywelyn  Sion  died  in  1616,  and 
this  MS.  cannot  be  materially  later  than  that  date.  To  those 
conversant  with  the  Welsh  language,  internal  evidence  alone  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  Mabinogi  cannot  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a person  who  died  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  D.  Silvan  Evans.” 

The  late  Canon  Robert  Williams  of  Rhydycroesan. — The  little 
church  of  Ehydycroesau,  in  which  Canon  Williams  had  minis- 
tered for  upwards  of  forty  years,  is  about  to  undergo  consider- 
able renovation  and  improvement ; and  it  is  felt  by  a considerable 
number  of  his  old  friends  that  the  insertion  of  a memorial  win- 
dow would  be  a very  appropriate  tribute  to  his  literary  work. 
Contributions  for  that  purpose  will  be  gladly  received  by  Canon 
Thomas,  Vicar  of  Meifod. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Chevalier  Lloyd’s  Princes  of  Powys 
Vadog  is  all  but  ready  for  issue,  and  we  purpose  in  an  early 
number  to  give  a Keview  of  the  whole  work,  which  must  have . 
cost  him  vast  labour,  patience,  and  research. 

Owen  of  Varehwcll,  near  Convxty. — “ A Member”  asks  for  in- 
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formation  respecting  this  family,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  Epitaph  on  a Tablet  in  St.  PeteEs  Church,  Kuthin : — 

Sabter  Cippura  ad  Basim  proximae  Oolumnse 
Sepultus  est 

Thomas  Roberts  de  Bryne  y Neuadd 
In  Comitatu  Arvonise  Armiger 
Vir  probus  sapiens 
Et  omnium  Amorem  promeritus. 

Corporis  Salutem  in  hac  urbe  petijt 
Salutem  Animae  obtinuit 
xi  Apriles  Anno  Dom’^i  mdccxiii 
^tatis  suae  xxxvi. 

Uxorem  sibi  adjunxit  Katherinam 
Johannis  Owen  de  Varcbwell 
In  eodem  Comitatu  Gen.  Eiliam 
Ex  qua  natos  suscepit  Humphredura 
Johannem,  Thomam  et  Robertum  , 

Natasque  (Dorotheam  ?)  et  Margaretam. 

Were  the  Owens  of  Varcbwell  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Owens  of  Bodidda  ? And  what  was  the  connecting  link  with 
the  Stodarts  and  the  Wynnes  of  Melai  (or  Garthewin)  ? 

The  Old  Stone  Crosses  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  is  the  title  of  a 
work  which  the  Rev.  Elias  Owen,  M.A.,  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
and  will  soon  be  published  by  Messrs.  Woodall  and  Co.  of  Os- 
westry. 

We  also  learn  that  Messrs.  D.  Owen  and  Co.  are  about  to 
publish,  by  subscription,  an  Essay  on  The  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins  of  Merthyr,  in  continua- 
tion of  Stephens’  Literature  of  the  ICymry. 

Discovery  of  ancient  Graves  near  Pentrevoelas. — On  a ffridd,  or 
mountain  enclosure,  called  “ Efridd-can-awen”,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pentrevoelas,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  village, 
was  lately  discovered  a series  of  ancient  graves  or  cists.  The 
farmer  to  whom  the  enclosure  belonged,  upon  clearing  this  un- 
cultivated waste,  came  upon  a number  of  stones  arranged  in 
oblong  form  ; and  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Vicar  of  Pentre- 
voelas, the  Rev.  Owen  Jones,  he  visited  the  spot,  and  saw  at 
once  that  the  stones  were  a series  of  ancient  graves.  The  re- 
moval of  the  rushes  brought  just  the  tops  of  the  stones  to  view. 

Mr.  Jones  proceeded  to  open  one  of  these  graves,  with  the  fol- 
lowino-  results.  Eor  about  the  distance  of  a foot  he  removed  the 

O 

ordinary  soil  of  the  country,  then  he  came  upon  a layer  of  small 
white  stones  which  he  cleared  away,  and  underneath  he  found, 
for  a distance  of  about  18  inches,  a dark  soil  resembling  burnt 
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peat ; and  at  the  bottom  he  discovered  a heap  of  black  mould 
intermixed  with  quantities  of  burnt  bones,  which  ultimately 
were  ascertained  to  be  human  bones.  There  were  no  other 
remains  of  any  kind  whatsoever  discovered  in  this  grave. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Cocks  of  Great  Marlow,  Mr.  Jones  ex- 
cavated two  other  similar  graves  with  the  same  results.  These 
gentlemen  made  a minute  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the 
graves,  but  failed  to  discover  any  arrow-heads  or  otlier  remains 
except  calcined  bones. 

In  the  same  ffridd,  about  fifty  yards  to  the  west  of  the  graves 
(which  measured,  it  may  be  stated,  3 feet  by  feet,  and  4 feet 
by  2 feet,  and  were  three  in  number),  were  also  discovered  a 
number  of  parallel  rows  of  upright  stones..  They  apparently 
had  no  connection  with  the  graves,  but  evidently  belonged  to 
the  same  remote  period.  Hear  these  latter  remains  is  a farm 
called  “ Cefn  y Gadfa”  (or  the  Eidge  of  the  Battle),  and  a brook 
close  by  is  called  ''  Cadnant”  (or  the  Brook  of  the  Army  or 
Battle).  Tliese  names  point  to  a battle  having  been  fought  here 
in  ages  long,  long  ago.  This  is  also  corroborated  by  the  disco- 
very of  a bronze  celt  near  this  farm  about  two  years  ago.  The 
whole  of  this  district  is  well  worthy  of  a thorough  exploration. 

There  is  also  another  series  of  parallel,  erect  stones  about  a 
mile  and  a half  distant  from  those  already  mentioned,  on  ^ffridd 
belonging  to  Hafod-y-dre-uchaf  Farm ; and  these  are  close  to 
the  mountain  fence,  and  are  in  number  sixteen  rows,  forming  a 
pretty  perfect  square ; but  one  part  of  the  square  terminates  in 
the  turbary  ; but  by  probing  with  a stick,  the  stones  are  easily 
traced  even  in  the  bog.  The  rows  here  are  much  more  perfect 
than  those  on  i\\Q  ffridd  at  the  place  called  “ Fridd-can-awen.’"’ 

E.  0. 


Tours  in  Wales  by  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.  With  Notes,  Preface, 
and  Copious  Index,  by  the  Editor,  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Carnarvon  ; printed  and 
published  by  H.  Humphreys.  1883. 

Having  long  regarded  Pennant  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
instructive  of  tourists,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  great  stores  of  in- 
formation that  have  been  accumulated  (not  least  in  these  pages) 
since  his  day,  we  looked  forward  with  great  expectations  to  the 
appearance  of  this  edition  ; all  the  more  because  of  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  Editor  as  a scholar,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  local- 
ities and  their  history.  We,  therefore,  have  looked  carefully  through 
the  three  volumes,  and  examined  the  Notes ; but  we  must  confess 
to  having  put  them  down  with  a feeling  of  much  disappointment, 
and  something  more.  The  work  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  more 
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than  a “ reprint”  of  the  edition  of  1810,  with  some  sixty  notes  by 
Professor  Rhys,  and  about  twenty  by  Mr.  Trevor  Parkins,  pre- 
faced with  a brief  advertisement  by  the  former,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  Fifteen  Tribes  of  Gwynedd  ; and  a life  of  the  author,  well 
compiled,  by  the  latter. 

Professor  Rhys’  Notes  are  almost  entirely  philological ; more 
noticeable  for  the  mistakes  they  explode  than  for  the  explanation 
they  substitute.  Of  another  kind  are  his  Notes,  pp.  86,  88,  on  gold 
mines  in  Wales,  and  the  coins  of  the  Britons,  and  his  suggestive 
hint  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Kymric  province  of  Teyrnllwg, 
p.  222.  But  where  he  tells  us,  p.  118,  that  “ Connah’s  He”  is  now 
called  Connah’s  Quay”,  he  is  evidently  carried  away  by  the  word, 
and  forgetful  of  the  locality  ; and  so  again  when  he  writes  on  p.  345, 
“Chirk  is  called  in  Welsh  ‘ Eglwys  y Waen’;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Church  of  the  Moor  ; and  Chirk  seems  to  be  merely  a dialectic 
variety  of  the  word  whence  ‘church’  itself  comes,  and  to  stand 
between  it  and  the  Scotch  ‘kirk’,”  we  venture  to  think  that  he  is 
wrong  in  both  his  statement  and  his  philology.  Chirk  Church  is, 
no  doubt,  called  “ Eglwys  y Waen”;  but  Chirk  itself  is  simply  “Y 
Waen”,  and  never,  we  believe,  called  “ Eglwys  y Waen.”  The  deri- 
vation, too,  we  take  to  be  from  the  river  “ Ceiriog”  (in  its  earlier 
form  “ Ceirioc”),  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands.  The  comparison 
between  “ Berken”  for  “ birchen”,  in  Birkenhead,  and  the  South 
Walean  “perc”  for  “perch”,  does  not  meet  the  case  of  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  initial  and  final  sounds  in  ChirA^  as  a dialectic 
variety  of  Church. 

The  Notes  of  Mr.  Trevor  Parkins  appear  to  us  more  to  the  point, 
as  they  throw  light  upon  the  matter  of  which  they  treat.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  those  on  the  devolution  of  the  manors  of  Hawarden, 
Mold,  and  Hope  (i,  p.  124),  and  of  the  lordship  of  Mold  (ii,  p.  39), 
and  of  the  property  of  Jeffreys  of  Acton  (i,  p.  384) ; and  those  on 
the  extent  of  Roman  Chester  (i,  pp.  141,  198)  are  very  interesting. 
We  are  rather  surprised,  however,  that  when  he  wrote  of  the  disso- 
lution of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  put  down  at  A.D.  1235,  “this  date 
must  be  wrong”,  it  did  not  strike  him  that  it  was  only  a clerical 
error  for  1535.  We  also  miss  a note  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  has  long  been  known  as  “ The  Charity  School  at  Newmarket”, 
founded  by  Mr.  John  Wynne  of  Gop’rlenny  in  1713,  and  that  men- 
tioned by  Pennant,  which  was  established  by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams 
for  the  Presbyterians  in  1726.  We  notice,  however,  several  refer- 
ences to  the  pages  of  this  Journal  as  containing  further  information 
on  matters  in  discussion ; and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Trevor 
Parkins  has  not  brought  out  an  edition  of  his  own,  for  which  we 
feel  assured  he  is  well  qualified. 

Of  the  present  work  we  will  only  add  that  we  fear  it  has  effectu- 
ally blocked  the  way  of  any  further  edition  worthy  of  the  name ; 
and  as  we  look  through  the  long  list  of  subscribers  we  venture  to 
predict  that  it  will  be  a very  long  time  before  Mr.  Humphreys  will 
be  able  again  to  show  its  like  for  any  similar  undertaking. 


gu'chaedjjia  Camlirtnsis. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  OLDER  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
FOUR  WELSH  DIOCESES. 

BY  THE  LATE 

Sir  STEPHEN  RICHARD  GLYNNE,  Bart. 

One  result  of  the  life-long  devotion  with  which  Sir  Stephen 
R.  Glynne  pursued  his  favourite  study  of  ecclesiology  was  a 
large  collection  of  manuscript  volumes  containing  his  Notes” 
upon  more  than  4,500  of  the  pre-Reformation  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Of  these,  “The  Notes  on  the  Churches  of 
Kent’^  312  in  number,  were  edited  in  1877  by  his  nephew  and 
heir,  Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone,  M.P.,  who  has  now  also 
very  courteously  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association  those  relating  to  the  churches  of  the  four 
Welsh  dioceses.  Beyond  their  own  intrinsic  value,  there  is  a 
special  appropriateness  in  these  “ Notes”  of  our  first  President 
finding  a permanent  home  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal. 

From  the  earliest  visit  I' have  noticed  in  these  MSS.,  viz., 
that  to  Beddgelert  in  “1824”,  down  to  Llangwyfan,  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd,  viz.,  “March  28th,  1874”,  only  a short  while  before 
his  death,  and  probably  one  of  the  very  last  he  made,  we  see 
that  the  “ Notes”  extend  over  a period  of  no  less  than  fifty  years, 
and  that  he  must  have  begun  his  observations  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, when  Pugin  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  the  Manuals 
of  Bloxam  and  Parker  were  as  yet  unthought  of.  These  fifty 
years  have  never  been  surpassed  in  respect  either  to  the  awak- 
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ened  interest  and  intelligence  bronght  to  bear  upon  the  field  of 
ecclesiology,  or  to  the  remarkable  work  of  church  building  and 
restoration,  which  has  left  to  the  present  day  but  few  churches 
unrebuilt  or  unrestored.  Sir  Stephen’s  ''  Notes”,  therefore,  have 
a twofold  value,  in  the  accurate  description  of  what  he  saw,  and 
of  what  has  subsequently  been  either  greatly  modified  or  alto- 
gether removed.  His  Handbook  of  Ecdesiology , compiled  for  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  testifies  to  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject ; and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance will  remember  how  minute  and  accurate  were  the  details 
he  could  readily  recall  to  mind,  and  what  an  extraordinary 
memory  underlay  his  quiet  and  unassuming  manner. 

The  personal  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  neigh- 
bours is  witnessed  alike  by  the  restored  north  door  of  St.  Asaph 
Cathedral,  and  by  the  memorial  reredos  in  Hawarden  parish 
church  ; and  the  lineaments  of  his  well  remembered  features  are 
happily  stereotyped  in  the  monumental  effigy  which  family 
piety  has  there  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

The  “ Notes”,  which  were  originally  made  at  great  intervals 
of  time  and  place,  as  opportunity  presented  itself,  are  here 
brought  together  under  their  respective  dioceses,  and  arranged 
alphabetically  under  their  several  deaneries.  We  begin  with 
the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  in  which  Sir  Stephen  himself  resided, 
and  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  acquainted  ; and  we 
propose  to  go  on  to  St.  David’s  next  in  order,  for  which  the 
venerable  Dean  has  kindly  volunteered  his  assistance. 


D.  E.  T. 


IN  THE  FOUR  WELSH  DIOCESES. 
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'Dwu^t  of  ^t.  gsapi). 

DEANERY  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

ST.  ASAPH  (parish  CHURCh). 

This  consists  of  two  equal  aisles,  with  the  usual  want 
of  distinction  of  chancel  ; and  over  the  west  end  of  the 
southern  aisle  is  a small  turret  with  a bell  in  an  open 
arch.  The  whole  is  Perpendicular,  most  of  the  win- 
dows having  contracted  arches  of  two  or  three  lights. 
The  two  at  the  east  end  are  of  four  and  five  lights,  with 
transoms.  A plain,  single  window  lights  the  pulpit  on 
the  south  side.  A south  porch  is  very  plain.  There 
are  five  contracted  arches  dividing  the  two  aisles, 
springing  from  light  lozenge  piers  of  shafts.  The  roof 
of  the  northern  aisle  is  plain  and  barn-like  ; that  of 
the  south  aisle  has  pierced  tracery  above  the  beams, 
and  is  of  high  pitch,  with  ribs  dividing  into  panels  ; 
the  bosses  elegant,  and  some  figures  under  the  brackets. 
The  whole  well  varnished,  and  rather  handsome.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a rude  double  piscina  with 
an  opening  between  the  two  parts.  The  font  is  circu- 
lar, upon  a similar  shaft.  There  are  a northern  and 
western  gallery,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  the  organ 
formerly  in  the  Cathedral.  The  east, window  of  the 
chancel  (the  south  body)  is  too  large  for  the  church  ; 
has  five  wide  lights  below,  with  wide,  flat  arches,  appa- 
rently an  alteration,  and  debased.  The  upper  part  has 
above  the  transom  better  tracery  and  some  pieces  of 
coloured  glass.  There  is  a single  lancet  on  the  south 
side,  perhaps  original,  and  two  late  Perpendicular  win- 
dows of  four  lights.  On  the  north  is  much  bare  wall, 
one  window  of  two  lights,  and  an  arch  almost  round, 
clearly  very  late,  and  one  of  three  lights  without  foils. 
At  the  east  of  the  north  aisle  is  a transom ed  window 
of  four  lights,  superior  to  that  east  of  the  chancel ; one 
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of  two  lights  at  the  west  of  the  nave.  All  windows 
have  drips  on  corbels. 

Restoration  going  on,  1872.  The  pews  and  galleries 
removed,  and  replaced  by  open  seats  ; and  a new  bell- 
cot  at  the  west  end,  and  new  porch. ^ 

BODFARI  (ST.  STEPHEN). 

1839. 

This  church  has  a west  tower,  a body  and  south  aisle, 
with  no  distinction  of  chancel  ; the  whole  exterior 
glaring  with  whitewash  ; the  architecture  coarse  and 
plain,  probably  late  Perpendicular  ; the  tower  very 
rude,  with  plain  battlements,  and  no  buttresses  ; the 
south  porch  exceedingly  plain.  There  is  a cross  upon 
the  east  gable.  The  windows  have  contracted  arches 
or  square  heads  ; the  eastern  is  of  three  lights,  and 
contains  some  stained  glass  representing  figures  of 
saints  under  canopies.  The  body  is  divided  from  the 
aisle  by  six  pointed  arches  on  wooden  octagonal  pillars. 
The  pews  are  regular  and  uniform.  The  pulpit  has 
some  pretty  good  wood  carving  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Date  on  pulpit,  1635.  The  font  is  octagonal, 
with  a quatrefoil  on  each  face.  The  south  aisle  has 
been  rebuilt  in  an  improved  style. 

The  situation  is  very  pleasant,  commanding  a fine 
view  over  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.^ 

CAERWYS. 

This  church  has  a west  tower,  a nave,  chancel,  and 
south  aisle.  The  tower  rude  and  plain,  with  battle- 
ment, but  no  buttresses,  and  square-headed  belfry  win- 

^ Re-opened  October  18, 1872.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a memo- 
rial pnlpit  and  stained  windows  were  inserted,  and  the  organ  trans- 
ferred to  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

2 The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1865,  except  the  tower,  and  comprises 
chancel  with  south  organ-chamber  and  vestry  (divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  church  by  a screen),  nave  with  south  aisle  of  four  bays, 
western  tower  and  south  porch.  The  altar  and  the  pulpit  bear  the 
same  date,  1685,  and  the  panels  of  the  latter  represent  Faith,  Jus- 
tice, Mercy,  Watchfulness,  and  Prudence. 
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dows.  There  are  separate  roofs  to  the  body  and  aisle, 
but  no  parapet.  There  is  a pointed  arch  between  the 
nave  and  chancel.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the 
aisle  by  wooden  pillars  supporting  the  roof.  The  east 
window  of  the  chancel  is  of  five  lights,  plain  Perpendi- 
cular ; that  of  the  south  aisle  is  Decorated,  of  five, 
lights,  and  contains  some  really  good  stained  glass. 
There  is  another  southern  window  which  is  Decorated, 
and  of  two  lights  ; the  others  are  square-headed,  and 
Perpendicular,  except  one  which  is  of  two  trefoil- 
headed lights.  There  is  no  distinction  in  size  between 
the  two  aisles  ; and  as  often  happens  in  Wales,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  chancel.  The  northern 
chancel  and  the  nave  have  a rude,  open  roof;  the  com- 
partments filled  with  wooden  quatrefoils.  In  the  south 
chancel  there  is  a much  more  enriched  roof ; at  least  its 
cornice  displays  bands  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes,  with 
pierced  quatrefoils.  Under  the  Decorated  window  in 
the  chancel  is  an  arch  in  the  wall,  for  a tomb,  with  ele- 
gant moulding  and  feathering. 


CWM  (ST.  VAL  ACINI  an).  ^ 

1839. 

This  plain  and  neglected  church  is,  as  usual,  small, 
consisting  only  of  a nave  and  chancel,  and  no  steeple. 
The  situation  is  on  a considerable  declivity,  so  that  the 
floor  rises  towards  the  east  end.  The  architecture  is 
rude  and  coarse,  probably  late  Perpendicular;  the  win- 
dows square-headed  for  the  most  part,  but  that  at  the 
east  end,  of  five  lights,  with  a flat  arch.  There  are  a 
few  fragments  of  stained  glass.  The  south  door  has  a 
pointed  arch,  and  near  it  is  a stoup.  The  roof  is  shingled, 
and  there  is  no  chancel-arch  ; the  seats  open,  and  very 
rude,  with  ends  surmounted  with  a kind  of  fleur-de- 
lys,  but  all  in  a very  rotten  state.  There  is  an  ugly 
wood  screen  across  the  chancel,  and  in  the  north  wall 

^ So  Browne  Willis  ; but  more  correctly  “ Mael  and  Snlien.” 
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of  the  chancel  a pointed  arch  with  dripstone.  The  font 
is  square,  upon  a pedestal  of  like  form.  The  exterior 
whitewashed.  The  situation  picturesque.^ 

DISSERTH. 

1839. 

This  church  is  even  smaller  than  Meliden,  and  has 
neither  aisles  nor  distinction  of  chancel.  There  is  no 
steeple.  The  west  doorway  appears  to  be  Norman  with 
very  plain  shafts.  Some  windows  are  trefoil-lancets, 
others  square-headed.  The  east  window  is  Perpendicu- 
lar, of  five  lights,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  very  fine 
stained  glass  which  it  contains,  in  which  appear  figures 
of  apostles,  kings,  etc.,  very  well  preserved.  The  inte- 
rior is  modernised  and  pewed.^ 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  cross  with  knotted 
sculpture. 

GWAENYSGOR  (ST.  MARY). 

irth  Jan.  1854. 

A neat  little  Welsh  church,  recently^  put  into  good 
repair  and  nice  order.  As  usual,  the  plan  is  single, 
without  aisles,  or  distinct  chancel,  with  the  small  open 
bell  gable  at  the  west  end,  and  a south  porch,  which  is 
unusually  large,  and  the  more  remarkable  from  being 
vaulted  in  stone.  Within  this  porch  is  a curious  door- 
way, of  very  wild  character,  and  perhaps  early.  The 

^ The  church  was  re-opened  on  August  2,  1881,  after  a restora- 
tion which  embraced  the  removal  of  the  high  and  unsightly  pews 
put  up  in  1843  in  lieu  of  those  mentioned  as  above,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  open  seats. 

^ This  church  was  re-opened,  after  restoration,  on  Sept.  22,  1875. 
A small  aisle  or  chantry  for  organ  and  vestry  has  been  added  on  the 
north  side,  and  also  a south  porch,  and  open  seats  substituted  for 
the  pews.  The  beautiful  east  window,  dated  1450,  appears  to  repre- 
sent Our  Lord’s  genealogy  from  the  Kings  of  Judah.  The  central 
figures  of  each  light  are  crowned  and  gorgeously  robed  kings  seated, 
and  fi.gures  of  ancestors  of  Our  Lord  on  either  side.  In  the  central 
light  is  a king,  and  Joseph  at  his  side ; above,  David  playing  on  his 
harp  ; and  above  him  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Saviour, 
and  surrounded  by  an  aureola  of  glory.  (W.  A.  Leighton.)  The 
churchyard  cross  is  described  and  figured  in  Professor  Westwood’s 
Lapidarium  Walliw,  p.  208,  plate  xc, 

A.D.  1846. 
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door  has  a very  odd  straight-sided  arch  of  rude  character, 
rising  at  once  from  the  jambs,  and  is  set  under  a pointed 
arch,  the  intermediate  space  or  spandrels  being  orna- 
mented with  a kind  of  panel  or  diaper  work,  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  roses,  but  shallow,  and  with  a 
kind  of  sunk  panelling.  The  character  is  very  strange 
and  of  doubtful  period.  The  east  window  is  Perpen- 
dicular, of  three  lights.  On  the  north-east  is  a plain 
slit;  other  windows  are  square-headed,  of  late  character, 
and  some  new.  There  is  no  west  window  nor  door. 
The  roof  seems  to  have  been  renewed  and  is  open,  of 
cradle  form.  The  seats  are  all  open  and  new.  The 
font  has  a square  bowl,  upon  four  legs,  panelled  with 
starred  circles. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a cross. 

MELIDEN  (sT.  MELId). 

1839. 

A small  church  with  a nave  and  chancel,  and  large 
rude  south  porch.  No  steeple,  but  a bell  hung  in  an 
open  arch  over  the  west  end.  The  roof  shingled.  The 
nave  is  wide,  and  the  windows  mostly  square-headed 
and  late  Perpendicular,  but  some  modernized.  The 
pews  regular  ; a great  want  of  ancient  features,  and, 
though  neat,  very  modern  in  appearance.  The  font  a 
plain  octagon,  on  a base  of  like  shape. 

RHUDDLAN  (ST.  MARY). 

1829. 

This  church  has  the  frequent  Welsh  arrangement 
of  a double  body  of  some  length,  the  chancel  occupying 
the  east  end  of  the  northern,  and  a tower  at  its  west 
end.  The  arcade  is  low,  of  six  pointed  arches,  with 
plain  octagonal  pillars  having  capitals.  The  tower 
opens  -to  the  nave  by  a pointed  arch.  The  whole 
seems  to  be  of  the  poor  Welsh  Perpendicular.  The 
east  window  is  of  that  character,  and  contains  some 
portions  of  stained  glass.  At  the  west  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a triple  window  with  obtuse  unequal  lights. 
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The  other  windows  are  modern.  The  roof  is  of  open 
timbers,  with  rude  foliations  as  at  Abergeley.  The 
tower  is  coarse,  with  rude  belfry  windows  and  a battle- 
ment ; its  west  window  walled  up.  The  tower  is 
engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  northern  aisle  or  body, 
and  is  remarkable  for  being  oblong  and  not  square, 
wider  from  east  to  west.  It  opens  to  the  nave  by  a 
plain  pointed  arch,  with  continuous  mouldings.  The 
arcade  is  of  six  arches,  of  which  the  western  is  stopped 
by  the  wall  of  the  tower.  There  is  a plain  piscina  in 
the  south  aisle,  but  some  way  from  the  west  end, 
showing  that  there  was  once  an  altar  there.  The 
font  octagonal  and  small,  attached  to  a pier.  There 
is  a modern  Gothic  monument  to  Dean  Shipley,  in 
form  of  three  ogee  sedilia,  and  another  to  Elizabeth 
and  Frances  Stapleton,  who  were  married  in  this 
church  on  the  same  day,  to  Wat  kin  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Pembedw,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Bart.  ; and  died, 
aged  86  and  85,  April  26th  and  April  28th,  1829. 

There  is  a cross-flag  on  a slab  outside  the  church, 
and  another  with  both  cross  and  sword.  The  situa- 
tion is  good,  on  an  eminence  commanding  a fine  view, 
steep  above  the  Vorgd. 

1870. 

Rhuddlan  Church,  restored  recently  by  G.  G.  Scott. 
The  pews  have  given  way  to  open  seats,  and  the 
general  effect  is  now  solemn,  though  simple. 

All  the  windows  have  been  restored.  They  are 
mostly  of  two  lancet  lights,  but  one  on  the  north  side, 
set  high  in  the  wall,  is  of  two  lights,  with  rather  curious 
Decorated  tracery.^ 


TREMEIRCHION. 

A small  church  and  very  low  in  elevation,  consisting 
only  of  an  undivided  nave  and  chancel,  with  a kind  of 

^ The  tower-arch  has  also  been  re-opened,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tower’ screened  oR  as  a vestry,  in  lieu  of  the  previous  one  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
baptistery. 
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transept  recently  added  on  the  north.  There  is  no 
steeple,  and  the  architectural  character  is  very  ordinary; 
the  windows  on  the  south  are  square-headed  and  appear 
to  be  modern.  The  east  window  has  three  trefoiled 
lights  within  a pointed  arch,  and  some  stained  glass, 
not  apparently  Perpendicular.  Another  window  on  the 
north  of  the  altar  may  be  Decorated,  and  has  two  lights 
with  trefoil  heads.  The  interior  has  rather  a modern 
appearance,  and  the  roof  has  a modern  ceiling  of  bad 
appearance,  the  original  roof  being  removed.  There 
are  texts  in  illuminated  characters  on  zinc  on  the  walls. 
On  the  north  wall  is  a very  elegant  Decorated  tomb, 
beneath  a fine  arch  having  hood  moulding  with  finial 
and  head  corbels,  and  fine  double  feathering  with  the 
four-leaf  flower  on  the  cusps.  On  the  tomb  is  the 
effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic,  with  a small  lion  at  his  feet, 
and  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  panelled  with  ogee 
canopied  niches  with  pinnacles  between  them.  The 
four-leaf  flower  appears  in  the  spandrels  and  round  the 
shields.  The  legend  runs,  Hie  jacet  David  ap  Roderic 
ap  Madoc.”^  In  the  transept  is  placed  a cross-legged 
effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Pounderling,  bearing  a shield 
charged  with  a lion  rampant.  The  font  has  an  octagonal 
bowl,  the  alternate  sides  small,  on  a square  panelled 
base. 

In  the  churchyard,  on  a slab,  is  some  curious  sculpture, 
with  scrolls  and  knots  ; on  another  appears  a cross  ; 
and  there  is  on  another  an  efligy  of  a priest  in  a 
chasuble  with  a singular  square  cavity  in  his  breast. 
There  is  also  a rood  in  the  churchyard,^  having  fine 
ogee  canopied  niches  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  with 

^ “Hie  jacet  David  ap  Hovel  ap  Madoc.”  He  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  “ Dafydd  Ddu  Hiraddug”,  a canon  of  St.  Asaph  Cathe- 
dral, and  vicar  of  this  parish  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  If  so,  he  was  the  translator  into  Welsh  of  the  “ Officium 
B.  IM  arise”,  printed  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology,  1870,  pp.  367-77. 

^ The  churchyard  cross  was  sold  a few  years  ago  by  the  parochial 
authorities,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  parish 
church.  It  is  now  at  St.  Beuno’s  College. 
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sculpture  representing  the  Holy  Family — -the  crucifix 
and  two  apostles.  The  church  is  filled  with  pews. 

There  is  a south  porch  and  west  door.  In  a large 
gallery  is  a finger-organ. 


DEANEEY  OF  CAEDEWAUN. 


ABERHAVESP  (s.  GWYNOG). 

Oct,  26th,  1855. 

A small  church  of  sinMe  form  without  distinction  of 

o 

chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  a short  tower  not  quite 
equalling  in  height  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  sur- 
mounted as  usual  in  this  county  by  a pointed  wooden 
belfry  or  cage.  The  windows  are  mostly  square-headed, 
and  of  late,  poor  character ; but  there  is  one  plain 
Norman  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  at 
the  east  end  a plain  single  lancet.  The  south  porch  is 
modern  and  of  brick,  the  roof  open  (with  foliated 
panels)  ; the  tower  coarse  and  rude,  without  openings. 
The  churchyard  very  pretty  and  the  graves  adorned 
with  flowers. 

The  church  was  in  great  measure  rebuilt  about  1860, 
when  new  windows  were  inserted  and  a new  tower 
built  at  the  west  end,  which  is  bald  and  unsatisfactory, 
with  battlement  but  no  pinnacles ; but  the  former 
characteristic  belfry  was  far  preferable.  The  roof  re- 
mains untouched,  and  probably  much  of  the  walls  is 
original.  The  internal  arrangements  bad.^ 

^ “ On  a certain  Monday  in  NTovember  1866,  a sufficient  number 
of  hands  were  introduced  by  the  Rector,  the  gallery  was  removed, 
the  skylights  closed,  slated,  and  plastered  ; the  pew  doors  removed, 
and  the  pews  cut  down  to  one  uniform  height ; the  pulpit,  with  its 
first  and  second  story,  was  lowered  and  removed  ; and  the  font 
placed  in  its  proper  site  ; and  all  was  finished  by  Sunday.”  (Thomas’ 
History  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  p.  311.)  In  1877  the  nave  was 
reseated,  a new  pulpit  and  desk  erected,  and  the  chancel  and  aisle 
floored  with  encaustic  tiles. 
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LLANDYSSUL  (s.  TYSUl). 

April  21st,  1858, 

This  church  has  merely  a nave  and  chancel  undis- 
tinguished, and  nearly  all  the  ancient  features  were 
obliterated,  probably  early  in  the  last  century,  when 
the  windows  were  altered  to  their  present  form,  and 
the  original  roof  mutilated  and  masked  by  a flat 
ceiling  of  plaster.  Dormer  windows  are  inserted  in 
the  roof,  which  though  incongruous,  contrast  favourably 
with  the  hideous  round-headed  ones  inserted  in  the 
walls.  The  east  window  retains  some  indications  of  its 
original  pointed  character  ; and  its  hood  moulding  and 
part  of  the  jambs  may  be  seen,  and  two  heads  which 
supported  the  hood.  There  is  over  this  wundow  in  the 
gable  a small- pointed  arch  or  niche.  A portion  of  the 
timbers  of  the  original  roof  may  be  seen  over  the  east 
end,  where  is  a good  tie  beam  with  chamfer  and 
flowered  bosses.  The  pews  are  ugly,  but  uniform. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  church  is  its 
curious  and  characteristic  belfry,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  a kindred  sort  found  in  Montgomery- 
shire and  Radnorshire.^  It  consists  of  strong  wooden 
frame  work  erected  from  the  ground,  within  the  west 
gable,  piercing  through  the  roof,  and  expanding  then 
into  a bell  chamber  with  open  over-hanging  gallery, 
surmounted  by  a pointed  dove-cot  looking  turret.  The 
timbers  are  very  strong,  and  a large  quantity  of  wood 
is  used.  This  feature  is  peculiar  to  localities  where 
wood  abounds.^ 


LLANLLUGAN  (s.  MARY). 

22nd  Aug.  1867. 

A rustic  Welsh  church  still  unaltered,^  and  on  a 
pretty  secluded  site  ; comprising  a nave  and  chancel 

^ Specimens  of  the  wooden  belfry  are  at  Manafon,  Llandinam, 
Knighton,  Llanbister. — S.  R.  Gr. 

^ In  1866  a new  church  was  built  on  another  site,  and  the  old 
one,  being  much  dilapidated,  ceased  to  be  used  for  divine  service. 

^ The  church  was  restored  in  1878,  when  it  was  reseated  and  fur- 
nished, and  the  fourteenth  century  oak  roof  opened  out. 
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undivided,  with  south  porch  and  wooden  belfry  over 
the  west  end.  There  is  a step  marking  the  boundary 
of  the  chancel.  At  the  west  end  is  neither  door  nor 
window  ; there  is  a priest^s  door  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel,  with  flat  arch,  and  a window  of  two  lights, 
late  Perpendicular.  The  east  window  is  a good  Perpen- 
dicular one,  early  in  the  style,  and  contains  several 
fragments  of  very  good  coloured  glass — unhappily 
mutilated.  Amongst  these  may  be  seen  a Crucifixion; 
the  arms  of  France  and  England ; some  figures  of 
Saints  under  canopies  ; the  motto  of  the  garter,  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y pense”,  and  some  other  figures  and  in- 
scriptions, amongst  which  occurs  ''Ora  pro  bono  . . . . 
fabricari  . . . and  in  another  part  appears  the  date 
ciiii.^  In  the  south-east  window  is  also  a fragment  of 
gold-coloured  glass.  The  roof  is  coved  and  panelled. 
There  are  very  rude  open  seats  and  a few  pews.  The 
font  has  a plain  circular  bowl.  The  doorway  within 
the  south  porch  has  plain  continuous  arch  mouldings. 

LLANMEREWIG  (s.  LLWCHAIARn). 

16th  Sept.  1858, 

A small  church,  originally  mean  and  unpretending, 
but  now  altered  and  ornamented  in  a very  questionable 
manner,  though  at  some  expense  and  with  the  best 
intentions.  It  comprises  a nave  and  chancel,  undivided. 
Originally  there  was  no  tower ; but  one  of  a curious 
character,  of  brick,  with  gabled  sides,  has  been  added. 
The  south  porch,  also  of  brick,  is  very  ornate  and  out 
of  character,  with  a large  trefoil-headed  outer  door, 
imitating  Early  English.  The  old  walls  are  rude  and 
plain  ; that  on  the  north  little  altered,  and  has  bad, 
mean  windows.  On  the  south  is  a plain  double-window 
of  two  obtuse-headed  lights.  One  window  is  a mere 
slit.  On  the  south  side  gables  have  been  added,  and 
the  alterations  are  generally  out  of  character  with  the 
simplicity  of  a remote  village  church.  Nor  is  the 
interior  satisfactory,  though  neat  and  well  cared  for. 

^ The  letters  are  “cccCLiii”. 
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The  pews  remain,  the  pulpit  very  high,  and  there  is  a 
west  gallery.  The  reredos  has  decorative  colour,  but 
not  in  good  style.  The  bowl  of  the  old  font  is  placed 
in  a window  sill,  and  is  plain  and  circular.  There  is  a 
recess  in  the  north  wall.  The  churchyard  is  very  large, 
and  presents  a very  lovely  tranquil  scene,  beautifully 
planted  with  flowers,  and  in  the  midst  of  a delightful 
landscape. 

The  architectural  alterations  were  carried  on,  1839, 
1842,  1843. 


MANAFON  (S.  MICHAEL). 

July  21st,  1869. 

This  church  has  been  so  completely  renovated,^  as 
scarcely  to  retain  any  ancient  features.  Probably  a 
portion  of  the  wall  is  ancient,  and  the  roof  appears  to 
be  of  the  original  construction,  with  collar  and  diagonal 
timbers  above.  The  church  consists  of  merely  nave 
and  chancel,  with  south  porch  and  modern  wooden 
belfry.  The  east  window  is  Perpendicular,  of  three 
lights,  with  transom,  and  clearly  original,  of  a kind 
frequently  found  at  the  east  end  of  Welsh  churches. 
The  other  windows  new  and  square-headed.  The 
interior  is  neat  and  well  arranged,  with  open  seats,  and 
has  some  new  coloured  glass.  The  churchyard  remark- 
ably pretty.  The  font  has  a circular  bowl,  with  Nor- 
man chevron  ornament ; doubtful  if  old. 

NEWTOWN  (ST.  MARY). 

The  plan  of  this  church  is  a low  west  tower,  nave, 
chancel,  and  south  aisle.  The  exterior  is  white-washed  ; 
the  tower  massive  and  rude,  surmounted  by  a wooden 
belfry.  Most  of  the  windows  are  square-headed  and 
late,  but  there  is  one  Decorated  one  of  two  lights  on 
the  south  side.  The  east  windows  are  Perpendicular, 
and  there  is  one  square-headed  window  on  the  north, 
which  may  be  Decorated  ; others  have  been  modernized. 
There  are  eight  pointed  arches  dividing  the  body  from 

^ This  was  done  in  1859. 
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the  aisle,  which  rise  from  octagonal  piers — the  whole 
constructed  of  wood,  with  a kind  of  pendant  within 
the  arches.  Of  these,  three  arches  are  within  the 
chancel ; the  date  of  them  is  probably  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  only  striking  features  within  are 
the  fine  rood  loft  and  the  chancel  roof.  The  former  is 
of  great  beauty  and  very  perfect,  having  several  courses 
of  ornament,  and  the  vine-leaf  cornice  ; beneath  the 
loft  itself  there  is  fine  varied  panelling  and  ornamental 
bosses,  each  compartment  containing  a different  pattern. 


The  whole  is  painted  and  gilt ; upon  it  is  placed  the 
organ. 

The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  boarded  and  divided  into 
panels,  with  angel  figures  in  the  cornice.  The  font 
has  an  octagonal  bowl,  panelled  with  quatrefoils,  and 
painted  red.  The  Severn  runs  close  under  the  church- 
yard, and  the  graves  are  adorned  with  flowers.^ 

^ The  old.  church  has  been  for  some  time  a complete  ruiu,  the 
only  portion  remaining  being  the  tower  and  some  of  the  wmlls.  The 
beautiful  rood-screen  has  been  transferred  to  form  a reredos  in  the 
new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  David,  built  in  1847  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Penson. 
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DEANEEY  OF  DENBIGH. 


ABERGELE  (s.  MICHAEl). 

This  very  large  church,  which  is  of  unusual  length, 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  a west  tower,  a nave,  and 
chancel,  with  north  aisle  extending  along  the  entire 
length.  The  style  is,  as  usual,  late  and  plain  Perpen- 
dicular. The  tower  is  rude,  with  a battlement,  but  no 
buttresses.  The  whole  exterior  is  whitewashed.  The 
windows  are  some  square-headed,  some  pointed  ; many 
with  good  tracery  ; the  two  at  the  east  end  are  of  five 
lights  each,  of  very  good  character,  and  having  fine 
pieces  of  stained  glass.  The  division  between  the  body 
and  aisle  is  formed  by  six  Tudor  arches,  springing  from 
light  octagonal  columns.  Part  of  the  west  end  of  the 
aisle  is  used  as  a school.  The  roof  is  of  rather  rude 
woodwork,  of  a character  not  very  uncommon  in  Wales, 
and  not  altoofether  with  bad  effect. 

The  font  is  a plain  octagon,  on  a pedestal  of  similar 
form.^ 


DENBIGH  (s.  Hilary). 

Aug,  IStli,  1847. 

A poor  church,  much  modernized  ; comprising  a nave 
with  north  aisle,  a chancel,  and  a small  coarse  western 
tower.  The  latter  has  no  buttresses,  its  west  door 
mutilated,  and  but  little  architectural  character  about 
it.  There  is  but  little  good  work  about  the  church. 

1 A National  School  Laving  been  built  in  1836,  it  is  evident  that 
these  “Notes”  were  of  earlier  date;  since  which  time  there  have 
been  several  improvements.  In  1857  the  east  window  of  the  north 
aisle  was  filled  with  memorial  glass  representing  the  patron  saint 
overcoming  the  dragon  ; in  1858  the  pillars  and  arches  were  scraped 
and  cleaned,  and  the  oak  principals  of  the  roof  repaired  ; in  1861 
the  tower  was  raised,  new  windows  inserted,  and  buttresses  added. 
Other  memorial  windows  were  subsequently  inserted  ; and  in  the 
year  1879  a thorough  restoration  was  carried  out,  at  a cost  of  <£2,500, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  Baker. 
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The  arcade  of  the  nave  has  five  obtuse  and  late  arches, 
with,  octagonal  pillars.  The  chancel  arch  is  pointed 
and  better,  springing  from  moulded  corbels.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  an  opening  of  pointed  form,  which  seem  to 
have  been  hagioscopes.  There  is  a small  single  window 
trefoiled  in  the  head  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  All 
other  windows  are  modern,  and  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. There  is  a block  cornice  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  externally.  The  ground  falls  rapidly  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  so  there  is  room  for  a chamber 
under  the  chancel,  in  which  a school  is  held.  There  is 
a mean  small  font ; ugly  pews  ; and  a west  gallery  with 
an  organ. 

Later  Notice. 

The  east  window,  and  those  on  the  south,  retain  the 
original  pointed  arches,  but  mullions  and  tracery  are 
gone.  This  church  was  once  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
and  stands  within  the  outer  bailey,  and  being  placed 
so  high  above  the  town  is  inconvenient  for  the  in- 
habitants, Near  it,  now  within  a garden,  is  the  ruin 
of  a large  church,  begun,  and  never  finished,  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  intended  to  have  three  equal  aisles 
and  numerous  windows. 

WHITCHUHCH  (s.  MARCELLUS). 

Aug.  18th,  1847. 

A larger  church  than  usual  in  North  Wales,  having 
a nave  with  undivided  chancel  and  south  aisle  con- 
tinued to  the  east  end,  and  a western  tower.  The 
whole  late  Third-Pointed,  and  of  the  sort  often  found 
in  Wales.  The  tower  is  very  plain  and  coarse,  em- 
battled, but  without  buttress  or  string  course ; the 
belfry  windows  obtuse-headed  and  double  ; the  arch 
from  the  tower  to  the  nave  narrow  and  pointed,  rising 
at  once  from  the  wall.  The  arcade  has  five  very  fairly 
moulded  Tudor  arches  with  octagonal  pillars,  superior 
to  most  of  the  late  work  of  Wales.  The  hoods  spring 
from  angel  figures  bearing  shields.  The  roofs  are 
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rather  good,  open  with  collar  and  hammer  beams.  The 
east  windows  are  large  and  both  of  five  lights,  with 
pretty  good  tracery  and  some  pieces  of  stained  glass. 
The  southern  windows  are  mostly  of  three  lights, 
without  foils.  Those  on  the  north  fewer  in  number 
and  square-headed.  In  some  parts  of  the  church  is  a 
cornice  with  a chase  of  animals.  The  font  octagonal 
and  plain.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  a large 
Elizabethan  monument.^  The  exterior  is  whitewashed. 
The  porch  is  large  and  plain.  In  it  is  a mural  brass, 
1575,  to  Myddelton,^  with  engraved  figures  of 


Mydclelton  Brass  in  Whitcburch.  3 


^ Sir  John  Salusbury  of  Lleweiii,  known  as  “ Syr  John  y Bodiau”, 
and  “ Dame  Jane  his  wieff.”  He  is  represented  as  a knight  in  full 
armour,  and  died  in  1578.  The  date  of  her  death  remains  blank. 

^ Sir  Richard  Myddelton,  Governor  of  Denbigh  Castle,  temp. 
Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  oh.  1575.  Of  his  nine  sons,  Wil- 
liam, the  third,  a sea-captain,  translated  the  Psalms  into  Welsh 
metre  ; Sir  Thomas,  the  fourth,  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
with  Rowland  Heylyn  went  to  the  joint  expense  of  publishing  the 
first  handy  octavo  edition  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  in  Welsh, 
ed.  1630  ; and  Sir  Hugh,  the  sixth,  brought  the  New  River  into 
London.  The  brass  is  engraved  in  Smiles’  Lives  of  the  Engineers. 

^ From  Smiles’  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. 
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him  and  wife  kneeling  at  a prayer  desk,  with  several 
children  kneeling  behind  them,  and  a long  inscription. 

Later  Notes. 

The  arcade  resembles  that  at  Mold.  The  roofs  are 
good,  and  much  of  the  same  make  in  both  aisles,  with 
.collars  and  brackets ; the  larger  timbers  coinciding 
with  the  piers  of  the  arcade  ; the  others  with  the  points 
of  the  arches,  and  borne  on  fine  figures.  There  is  a 
cornice  just  under  the  roof,  partly  of  flowers,  partly  of 
the  chase  of  animals,  as  seen  at  Mold,  Holt,  etc.;  but 
interrupted  and  damaged.  There  is  part  of  a wood 
screen  in  the  tower  arch,  which  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
rood  loft,  with  the  projection  in  the  centre.  There  is 
in  the  east  portion  of  the  south  aisle  a fine  high  tomb 
of  alabaster  to  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury  and  his  lady, 
with  their  effigies  on  it,  1578.  There  are  heraldic 
shields  on  the  centre  of  each  side  ; on  the  north  side 
are  two  female  figures  in  relief,  and  two  swaddled 
children  ; on  the  south  are  several  figures  of  knights 
in  armour  and  two  females. 

ST.  GEORGE  (or  KEGIDOc). 

1840  and  1809. 

A church  of  genuine  Welsh  character,  consisting  of 
two  equal  aisles,  undivided,  and  separated  by  a coarse 
arcade  of  four  very  obtuse  arches,  on  octagonal  pillars 
of  rude  construction,  swelling  up  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch,  but  with  scarcely  a proper  capital.  The  whole 
seems  to  be  late  and  coarse  Perpendicular.  The  windows 
on  the  south  have  two  obtuse  lights,  to  which  a label 
has  been  added  ; on  the  north  they  are  of  three  lights, 
debased  and  unfoliated.  The  two  east  windows  have 
each  three  obtuse  lights.  There  is  a large  plain  south 
porch  and  a priest’s  door  on  the  south,  with  Perpen- 
dicular label  and  Tudor  arch.  The  walls  are  low ; 
there  are  no  west  windows,  and  a modern  bell  cot  with 
open  arch  is  on  the  west  gable  of  the  southern  aisle. 
The  roofs  are  tolerable,  of  a frequent  Welsh  character, 
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with  quatrefoils  over  the  tie-beam,  but  not  similar  in 
each  part.  There  is  rather  more  of  carving  over  the 
eastern  portion.  The  font  is  modern.  The  pews  are 
ugly  but  regular,  and  rather  new.  The  altar  is  now 
set  in  the  centre  of  the  east  end,  in  a line  with  the 
arcade.  There  is  an  organ,  and  on  the  north  side  has 
been  added  a kind  of  mausoleum  for  the  Dinorben 
family,  in  showy  but  unsatisfactory  Perpendicular 
Gothic. 

The  site  is  pretty,  on  an  elevated  spot,  looking  over 
Morfa  Rhuddlan  and  the  sea. 


HENLLAN  (s.  SADWRN). 

March  28th,  1855. 

The  body  of  this  church  is  wholly  modernised,  the 
walls  for  the  most  part  rebuilt,  and  the  windows  of 
vile  modern  Gothic,  except  the  east  end,  which  retains 
the  original  window,  a large  handsome  Perpendicular 
one,  of  five  lights,  of  a character  resembling  many 
others  which  occur  in  North  Wales,  having  rather  wide 
lights,  and  a transom,  and  some  fragments  of  ancient 
stained  glass.  There  is  also  a piscina  in  the  south 
wall,  but  about  the  centre,  not  at  all  near  the  east  end, 
whence  it  appears  that  an  altar  must  have  existed 
there.  It  is  small  trefoiled  and  with  round  basin. 
The  north  door  now  opening  into  a vestry  appears  also 
to  be  ancient.  The  church  originally  consisted  only  of 
a body  and  chancel  without  aisles,  and  the  walls  have 
not  been  altered,  so  that  the  space  is  still  the  same  ; 
but  the  modern  roof  and  hideous  pews  and  glaring  new 
windows  make  the  interior  as  horrid  as  possible.^ 

One  feature  is  very  remarkable — the  steeple,  which 
stands  perfectly  detached  from  the  church,  at  some 

^ The  church  was  reopened  on  June  31,  1879,  after  a restoration 
which  comprised  the  reseating,  and  the  dividing  the  chancel  from 
the  nave  by  a stone  screen,  the  placing  of  stained  glass  in  the  east 
window,  and  the  insertion  of  two  new  windows  in  the  west  end,  and 
the  erection  of  a south  porch.  Architect,  R.  Lloyd  Williams.  Out- 
lay, £1,900. 
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distance  eastward  of  it.  It  is  a very  plain  low  em- 
battled tower  with  rude  belfry  windows,  placed  upon 
a bold  piece  of  rock.  The  churchyard  presents  a most 
uneven  surface. 


LLANELIAN. 

July  17tli,  1851. 

The  church  is  in  a very  elevated  situation,  com- 
manding a grand  view,  including  a fine  extent  of  sea. 
It  is  of  a common  Welsh  type,  two  aisles  or  bodies, 
equal  in  length  and  height  and  breadth,  with  single 
bell  gable  at  the  west  of  the  southern,  and  a plain 
south  porch.  The  chancel  is  undistinguished,  except 
by  the  boarded  panelled  ceiling  over  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  which  forms  the  sacrarium.  The  roofs 
of  the  remainder  of  the  church  are  open,  of  a kind 
almost  universal  in  North  Wales;  but  there  is  a 
panelled  cornice  to  part  of  that  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle.  There  is  an  internal  arcade  of  five  very 
coarse  Pointed  arches  with  rude  square  piers,  having 
no  caps.  The  prevailing  style  is  rude  third-Pointed. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a three-light 
window  of  poor  character,  which  seems  to  have  once 
had  a Pointed  arch ; on  the  north,  a square-headed  one 
trefoliated,  of  three  lights.  On  the  north  are  late 
windows  with  labels  ; those  on  the  south  are  modern 
and  poor.  At  the  west  end  of  the  southern  aisle  is  a 
small,  mean,  square-headed  one  of  two  lights.  In  the 
west  gallery  appear  some  remnants  of  the  panelling  of 
the  rood  loft.  The  font  is  an  ordinary  octagonal  bowl, 
on  a similar  stem.  There  are  a few  plain  old  bench 
ends,  but  the  church  is  generally  pewed.  The  outer 
walls  partly  whitewashed.^ 

1 The  church  was  restored  in  1359.  The  east  windows  are  filled 
with  memorial  glass  ; that  of  the  chancel  to  John  Lloyd  Wynne  of 
Coed  Coch  and  Teyrdan,  oh.  1862  ; and  that  on  the  north  to  Mary  his 
wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Holland  of  Teyrdan,  oh.  1844. 
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LLANFAIll  TALHAIAllN  (s.  MARY). 

June  30th,  1856. 

This  church  consists  of  two  equal  low  bodies,  with 
an  open  Welsh  belfry  over  the  west  gable.  The  whole 
very  late  and  rude.  The  roofs  are  of  the  form  common 
in  Wales,  with  open  timbers  of  fair  construction  and 
appearance.  The  arcade  is  very  low  and  rude,  and  has 
six  arches,  of  which  the  four  western  are  obtuse  and 
mis-shapen ; the  two  others  more  pointed,  the  piers 
are  square,  with  chamfered  corners,  and  no  capitals. 
The  two  east  windows  are  bad  and  modern  ; the  others 
poor  and  square-headed,  without  foils,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  space  occupied  by  the  chancel 
seems  to  comprise  the  two  eastern  bays,  and  the  altar 
is  in  the  south  body.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl ; 
the  alternate  sides  smaller,  and  having  a kind  of  cushion 
against  them.  The  legs  have  a debased  look.  A kind 
of  bath  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  western  part  of 
the  north  aisle  for  the  purpose  of  practising  immer- 
sion as  desired  by  an  adult  person  who  sought  to  be 
baptised.^ 


LLANGERNYW  (s.  DIGAIn). 

Aug.  2Uth,  1847. 

A rude  and  plain  cruciform  church  without  aisles, 
having  the  usual  little  open  belfry  at  the  west  end. 
The  chancel  is  short ; the  transepts  large.  There  is  a 
window  in  the  north  transept  of  three  lights  trefoiled, 
apparently  third-Pointed,  and  in  the  south  transept  a 
debased  one  of  three  obtuse  lights  without  foils.  The 
other  windows  are  chiefly  modern,  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. The  roof  is  very  low.  The  east  window  has 
lately  been  restored,  of  late  third-Pointed  character, 
and  contains  some  good  stained  glass,  commemorating 
the  late  (Howel)  Lloyd  of  Hafodunos  [ob.  1783,  and 
Dorothea  his  wife,  ob.  1801).  The  font  a panelled 
octagon. 

^ The  cliiu-cli  has  been  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott, 
and  was  reo[)eiied  on  April  10,  1876. 
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LLANNEFYDD  (s.  NEVYDD). 

27th  March  1855. 

This  church  follows  a common  Welsh  arrangement, 
having  two  equal  bodies,  or  aisles,  and  an  open  bell 
gable  for  two  bells  over  the  west  end.  The  whole  is 
Perpendicular,  and  the  windows  have  luckily  been  un- 
touched. The  two  east-end  windows  are  large  and 
good,  each  of  five  lights,  with  transoms  and  wide 
lights.  In  them  are  considerable  fragments  of  stained 
glass.  The  other  windows  are  also  Perpendicular,  of 
two  and  three  lights  ; one  on  the  north  of  three  lights 
without  tracery.  The  arcade  is  of  five  Pointed  arches, 
upon  light  octagonal  columns  with  capitals.  Both 
aisles  have  respectable  open  roofs,  of  the  Welsh  kind, 
with  foliated  figures  rudely  cut  over  the  beams.  The 
altar  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  ; there  are  no 
west  windows,  but  a plain  south  porch. ^ 

LLANSANNAN  (s.  SANNAn). 

Oct.  1st,  1869. 

This  church  retains  its  original  double-bodied  form, 
like  others  in  the  neighbourhood ; but  has  been  so 
much  altered,  probably  within  150  years, ^ as  to  retain 
scarcely  any  one  original  feature  of  detail. 

It  has  the  two  equal  aisles  or  bodies,  but  not  divided 
now  by  an  arcade — merely  fluted  wooden  pillars  of 
square  form  supporting  the  roof  The  altar  is  now 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  east  end,  in  line  with  the 
pillars.  The  windows  are  all  of  the  plainest  and 
poorest  form,  with  round  heads.  The  bell-cot  is  square- 
topped,  and  has  two  open  arches,  and  is  set  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  end,  where  the  roof  is  carried  into  a 
gable.  A doorway  at  the  west  end,  having  an  obtuse 
arch,  may  be  original.  There  is  a plain  south  porch 
and  a small  modern  font.  The  pews  are  unimproved, 

^ Thu  uhiiruh  waa  ruopouud  21  Outobui*  1859,  after  much  rciiu- 
vniioii. 

- It  vvaa  rcbniK  in  1 777. 
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and  there  is  a west  gallery.  The  pulpit  is  too  high, 
but  has  some  very  good  Caroline  carving.  There  is  a 
bench  end  with  rather  coarse  poppy-head,  bearing  the 
date  1634.' 

LLYSVAEN  (s.  CYNFRAN). 

July  17th,  1851. 

Much  resembles  Llanelian,  but  is  somewhat  inferior 
to  it.  The  site  similar  but  more  dreary,  the  form  the 
same  in  almost  every  particular.  The  arcade  here  is  of 
four  arches  only,  but  just  like  that  of  Llanelian.  There 
seem  to  have  been  no  original  windows  on  the  north, 
but  some  modern  ones  inserted.  On  the  south  they 
are  debased,  without  foils  and  very  flat.  The  two 
eastern  ones  also  flattened,  of  three  lights,  without 
foils,  but  some  remnants  of  ancient  stained  glass.  The 
roofs  are  open  and  Welsh,  of  rude  character.  There  is 
no  distinction  of  chancel,  except  in  the  slight  contrac- 
tion of  the  north  wall  approaching  eastward.  The 
church  is  pewed,  and  has  a west  gallery.  The  font  is 
very  small,  of  octagonal  form  and  doubtful  age.  The 
exterior  is  partially  whitewashed.^ 

NANTGLYN  (s.  JAMES). 

June  1st,  1870. 

This  church  has  undivided  chancel  and  nave,  and 
was  so  completely  renovated  in  1862,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  portion  remains  that  is  original.  But 
probably  the  west  wall  is  so,  as  there  is  in  it  trace  of  a 
plain  obtuse  arched  door.  A new  bell  cot  has  been 
raised  on  the  west  end.  The  windows  inserted  are  not 
happy.  On  the  north  and  south  single  trefoil-headed 
lights,  much  too  wide  and  too  closely  set,  and  a triplet 

^ In  1879  above  £1,000  were  spent  on  its  restoration,  and  it  was 
reopened  on  June  12th. 

2 The  church  was  reopened  on  St.  Luke’s  Day,  1870,  after  a very 
effective  restoration  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  The  chancel  is  now  divided 
from  the  aisle  by  a handsome  oak  screen  designed  from  fragments 
of  an  older  one.  There  is  also  a new  reredos  of  Caen  stone  ; and 
the  new  pulpit  and  font  arc  of  Caen  stone  well  wrouglit. 
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of  like  character  at  the  east  end.  The  best  thing  that 
can  be  said  of  it,  is  that  the  internal  arrangements  are 
fair  and  neat,  with  open  seats  and  a tolerable  open 
roof.  In  the  churchyard  are  some  fine  yew  trees. 


DEANEKY  OF  DYFEEYN  CLWYD. 


CLOCAENOG  (s.  TRILLO.^) 

Sept.  15tli,  1855. 

This  church  is  of  a common  Welsh  make,  with  no 
aisles  and  without  distinction  of  chancel,  and  at  the 
west  end  an  open  bell  gable.  The  style  is  late  Perpen- 
dicular. There  is  a fair  open  roof  of  the  prevailing 
character  with  pierced  trefoils  above  the  collar.  There 
are  scarcely  any  windows  on  the  north.  At  the  east 
end  a large  one  of  five  sprawling  lights,  with  transom 
above  them,  and  tracery  in  the  upper  part.  There  is 
in  it  some  tolerable  stained  glass,  mutilated  and  con- 
fused, but  with  fine  colours.^  The  north-east  window, 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  chancel,  is  of  two  lights, 
and  appears  to  be  Decorated.  On  the  south  side  the 
wfindows  are  square-headed  and  late,  of  two  and  three 
lights.  There  is  a wood  screen  for  the  rood  loft,  of 
five  divisions,  with  tracery;  the  lower  part  pierced. 
The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl.  The  pews  are  new, 
and  the  church  tolerably  neat.  There  is  no  west 
window.  The  churchyard  is  entered  by  a lych  gate.^ 

^ An  otter  dedication  was  to  St.  Foddyd  ; and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  will  of  “ Joannes  ap  H611  Llud,  clericns  Bangorensis  dioce- 
sis”,  who  directs  his  body  to  be  buried  “in  ecclesia  Sancte  Medwide 
Virginis.”  {Arch.  Catnb.,  1876,  p.  221.) 

2 The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  oldest  Register:  “Upon  the 
east  window  of  Clocaenoc  Church  this  inscription  is  left,  though 
somewhat  defaced  : “ Jesu  Christ  of  might  is  most,  Have  mercie  on 
them  that  made  this  cost,  a’o  D’ni  Mcccccxxxviir.” 

The  church  was  much  improved  in  1856-57,  at  an  outlay  of 
£400  ; and  in  1882  a further  restoration  was  carried  out  at  a cost  of 
£700.  In  the  course  of  this  work  some  frescoes  were  discovered 
oil  each  side  of  the  chan  cel- window. 

(To  he  couLinued.) 

icr  Vd  f D 
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COUNTIES  ADJOINING  LANCASHIRE. 


{Continued  from  31.) 


ENG.  DIAL. 

J/g/7,  to  tease  incessantly  (S.)  ; a 
chatterer  (S.);  Fr.  taoquer 

Mailhf  a farm  (Cu.);  A.-S.  7nal,  tri- 
bute, toll ; O.  N.  mall,  a soldier’s 
pay 

Mammock,'^  to  cut  into  fragments 
(S.) 


Mandrel^  a pickaxe  pointed  at  both 
ends,  used  by  miners  (S.) 

Afarroio^  a kind  of  sausage  (W.) 


Mastel,  part  of  an  arable  field  never 
ploughed  (Cu.)  ; A.-S.  mcest-lond^ 
pasture-land  (Ferg.);  mcEst-lond  is 
land  where  swine  were  sent  for 
mast^  i.e.,  acorns,  etc. 

Maivksedf  roughly  fingered,  rumpled 
(S.) 

Mawn^  man,  a rock  or  stone  (Cu.) 

Mell,  a conical  but  not  peaked  hill, 
standing  alone  (Cu.);  O.  N.  iiiuU, 
frons  mentis 

Mell,  the  last  cut  of  corn  at  harvest 
(Cu.)  ; mell  supper,  the  harvest 
supper  (Cu.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael,  mag,  to  jeer,  scoff,  deride  ; 
magadh,  jeering  ; Ir.  magar,  a 
word  ; inagaire,  scoffer  ; macha, 
termagant,  scold 

Ir.  Gael,  mal,  rent,  tax  ; Gael,  ma- 
lair,  a renter,  one  who  holds  under 
another 

W.  man,  small,  petty  ; Corn.  7nan,  a 
trifle;  Ir.  Gael,  min,  small;  Manx, 
miniag,  a pinch,  a crumb;  -oc  is  a 
Celtic  verbal  formative 

W.  man,  maen,  stone  ; dryll,  frag- 
ment ; drylllo,  to  break  in  pieces 

Ir.  Gael,  marag,  pudding,  sausage  ; 
0.  Ir.  maroc,  iolla,  trolliamen  (/?’. 
GL,  p.  116) 

W.  maes,  field,  open  field  ; tlr,  land, 
earth;  Ir.  Gael,  inagli,  plain,  field; 
tealla,  land;  Lat.  tellus 


Ir.  Gael,  mag,  paw,  hand  ; magacli, 
having  clumsy  hands  ; magair,  to 
paw,  to  handle  roughly 
W.  man,  maen,  stone,  block  of  stone 
W.  moel,  a bare,  conical  hill ; Ir. 
Gael,  maol,  id. 

Ir  Gael,  melthle  (fh  silent),  reaping  ; 
inethll,  id.  ; Ir.  mealaidh  (r.  mel), 
a reaper;  Manx,  meail,  a company 
of  reapers;  wei/Zey,  harvest  home; 
W.  medel,  reaping,  company  of 
reapers  ; Sans,  meth,  medh,  to 
strike,  to  kill,  to  cut 


' The  reflex  influence  of  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  is  according 
to  a Celtic  rule. 

2 “I  warrant  how  he  mammocked  it.” — Cor.,  1,  3,  7. 

^ From  mag  or  mac  wmuld  be  formed  rndcas,  to  handle  roughly,  whence 
iiianks  would  arise.  This  infinitival  form  is  for  -at,  and  is  a Cornish  pecu- 
liarity. See  Zeuss,2  p.  .535,  where  the  Cornish  verbs,  gwclas,  to  see,  golyas, 
to  w'atch,  are  cited. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Mcll,  the  jockey  who  was  last  in  the 
race  was  called  the  mell  (Cu.) 

Mennom,  a minnow  (Cu  ) 

Meols^  white  goose-foot  {Chenopodi- 
um  album),  so  named  from  the 
ball-shaped  ovaries  (Cu.) 

Messet,^a,  toy  dog,  a term  of  reproach 
for  an  untidy  child  (Cu.).  Halli- 
well  has  messin  and  messon.  Mr. 
Ferguson  gives  messan  as  the  Cum- 
berland form 

Met,^  measure  of  two  bushels  (Cu.); 
A.-S.  mitia,  bushel,  measure  (?); 
mit,  a shallow  tub  (S.) 

Methe,  to  choke  or  breathe  hardly 
(Cu.,  H.).  Methy  denotes  the 
heavy  breathing  in  high  situations 
(Cu.)  ; A.-S.,  methe,  weariness, 
fatigue ; but  the  Cumberland  word 
denotes  embarrassment,  not  fa- 
tigue 

Metheglin,  a fermented  liquor  made 
of  honeyed  water  (S.) 

Meutliy,  mild  and  damp  ; said  of 
weather  (Cu.) 

Midgen,  the  omentum  of  a pig  (S.) 

Moggins,  shoes  with  wooden  soles, 
commonly  called  clogs  (C.) 

Moiled,  moilet,  hornless  (S.) 


Moilin,  a silly  fellow  (Cu.) 
Moodle,  to  fold  up  (W.) 


Marian,’^  the  name  of  a fair  held  at 
Keswick  on  the  2nd  of  August  ; 
W.  maivr,  great,  and  llaniu,  flood 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael.,  W.  mall,  slow,  tardy,  late; 
Ir.  Gael,  maille ; Manx,  meill, 
slowness,  delay 

Ir.  Gael.  meanan,  a small  thing ; 
Corn,  minow,  id.  ; Ir.  Gael,  mm; 
W.  man,  small,  petty 
Ir.  Gael,  meall,  ball,  globe 


Ir.  Gael,  measan  (inesan),  lap-dog, 
puppy;  Corn,  meslcen  (Znw^full), 
a mastiff;  Iv.meas-cliu  (mt  = dog), 
a lap-dog,  from  meas,  love,  regard, 
a foster-child 

W.  mit,  a shallow  vessel,  a large 
wooden  vessel  (tina,  Dav.) 

W.  methu,  to  fail  ; methledd,  methl, 
embarrassment  ; meth,  failure 


W.  meddyglyn,  hydromel 

W.  7nv)yth,  soft,  mild  ; Ir.  Gael. 
maoth,  soft;  Corn.  meth,^Qi  {Corn. 
Gl.  Phil.  N.,_  1868) 

W.  midiad,  an  inclosing  or  hemming 
in  ; cen,  in  comp,  gen,  a skin 

Ir.  Gael,  mogan,  boot -hose,  a galli- 
gaskin 

W.  moel ; Ir.  Gael,  maol,  bare,  bald, 
smooth,  hornless  ; in  0.  W.  laws, 
eidion  moel,  a hornless  ox;  Manx, 
meayl,  bald,  hornless 

W.  mwyll,  soft 

W.  mwd,  an  arch  ; mod,  circle,  turn, 
fold;  mydedd,GU.Y\?itvLVQ-,  mydylu, 
to  form  hay  into  cocks ; Sans. 
mudra,  seal  ring  (?) 

W.  mawr  (mor),  great,  and  llan, 
church.  The  fair  was  held  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  chief  or  parish 


^ “Dame  Julia’s  messeC  (Hall,  1646).  Not  a cur,  as  Mr.  Halliwell  (now 
Halliwell-Phillips)  says,  but  a lap-dog  or  fancy  dog. 

2 This  word  may,  perhaps,  preserve  the  memory  of  an  early  custom. 
“ Several  of  our  most  ancient  fairs  appear  to  have  been  usually  held  on 
the  original  Church  holidays.  Besides,  it  is  observable  that  fairs  were 
generally  kept  in  churchyards,  and  even  in  the  churches.” — Hampson, 
Med.  yPvi  Kal .,  .355.) 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

(Ferg.);  but  Uamo  means  the  in- 
flux of  the  tide 

Mosher,  to  rot  or  gather  corrup- 
tion.(N.,  R..) 

Mosy,  in  a state  approaching  to 
rottenness  (S.) 

Mother,  a round  piece  of  leather  on 
the  bladder  of  a football  (S.) 

Moio,  futuo  (Teesdale) ; applied  only 
to  the  male 

Miiclun,  muchin,  a pig  (S.) 

Mu(j,  a mist,  a fog  (S.) ; 0.  N.  mdchvi, 
darkness,  shade  ; mugga,  caligo 
pluvia  V.  nivalis  (Hald.) 

Mug  gin ; to  receive  a muggin  is  to 
be  beaten  (C.);  cf.  mug,  to  beat 
with  the  hand  (Leeds) 

Mug-sheep,  the  white  - faced  kind 
from  which  the  Leicester  breed 
originated.  A hybrid  word,  from 
mug,  the  face  (Ferg.) 

Mull,  peat-dust,  anything  crumbled 
(Cu.)  ; mullock,  refuse  (S.)  ; Du. 
mollem,  molm,  mouldering  stuff, 
grit,  dust;  mullen,  to  crumble 

Mundle,  a spattle  or  ladle  used  by 
miners  to  separate  the  ore,  a 
kitchen-utensil  (S.) 

Murl,  to  crumble  (Cu.)  For  the 
termination  -I  or  -a/,  see  Burl 

Murlle,  to  muse  attentively  (Cu., 
Hall) 


Musey,  inquisitive.  “ Tak  care  whad 
yo  bin  about  ; her ’s  very  rmisey''' 
(S.);  O.Fr.  muser,  to  muse,  dream, 
study,  pause  or  linger  over  a mat- 
ter (Cotg.) 

Nache,  the  rump  (Cr.) 

Ahin,  equivalent  to  “ I beg  your  par- 
don”, when  anything  is  not  heard 
or  understood.  “ What  is  it, 
pray?”  (S.) 

Nanny,  the  stomach  (S.) 

^Nattle,  to  strike  slightly  (W.) 

(Naze,  to  take  off  an  angle  (Cr.) 

N{f,  to  quarrel  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

church,  and  hence  the  name,  nwr- 
lan,  fair 

W.  mics,  rank,  stinking  ; Corn,  mu- 
sar,  stinking;  Arm.  musa,  to  have 
a bad  smell 

W.  mivd,  arch,  roof,  vault ; modru'y, 
a ring 

Ir.  Gael,  moth,  membrum  virile,  a 
male 

W.  mochyn,  a pig;  Ir.  Gael. mwe,  id.; 
Manx,  muc,  id. 

W.  much,  darkness,  gloom  ; micg 
(??m^),  a fog;  Arm.  moged,  smoke, 
vapour;  mouga,  to  stifle 

Ir.  Gael.  7nag,  a paw,  a hand;  Manx, 
mage,  a paw,  a clumsy  hand 

So  named,  I think,  from  their  size  ; 
Ir.  Gael,  muc,  a ball,  a heap 

W.  miol,  chaff,  refuse,  sweepings  ; 
Ir.  Gael,  moll,  dust,  chaff,  refuse; 
mwlwch,  id. 

W.  7nwndill,  a ladle,  a stirrer ; from 
7mvn,  ore,  and  dilio,  to  work 

W.  7mci7'l  (murl),  friable,  crumbling, 
a crumbling  stone ; 77iir,  bit,  crumb 

W.  myr,  spirit ; pure,  essential,  intel- 
lectual; essential^  spiritual, 

my7doli  (y=u),  to  be  engaged  spi- 
ritually or  intellectually 

Arm.  7nusa,  to  perceive  a bad  smell, 
to  sniff  about  ; fig.,  to  spy  out, 
examine,  inquire  into.  The  W. 
7nivs  has  kept  only  the  prim,  mean- 
ing, a bad  smell,  or  the  perception 
of  one 

Ir.  Gael.  7iad  (7iat),  buttocks  ; Lat. 
nates 

W.  nan,  now  ? what  now  ? 


W.  7iant,  hollow,  valley  (?) 

W.  7iadd'u,  to  cut,  to  chip  ; naddol, 
hewing,  chipping 

W.  cniffio,  to  bicker  ; cnif’,  trouble, 
fighting  (Richards);  cnijflad,  skir- 
mishing ; Arm.  /dv,  trouble,  cha- 
grit]  ; G.  Ir.  niih,  contention 
(<^)’I)on.) 
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p:ng.  dial. 

Nile,  the  striking  part  of  a flail  (S.) 


Nim,  to  walk  or  run  with  short, 
quick  steps  (Cu.) ; “ to  use  a fidgety 
motion”  (Leic.) 

Nhite,  to  go  along  (S.) 

Nitch,  gang,  family,  set  (Cu.)  ; in 
Devon,  a bundle 

Nitty,  bright,  sparkling  ; said  of  ale 
(S.);  Lat.  nitklus 

f Nog,  a handle  for  the  shaft  of  a 
I scythe  (S.)  ; in  Lincolnshire,  a 
J lump 

{ Noggety,  big,  clumsy,  as  the  head 
j of  a walking-stick  (S.) 
[^Nogging,  filling  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  timbers  of  a wooden 
building  (C.)  5 G-erm.  knocken, 
knob,  bunch,  or  Dan.  nokke,  to 
joint  (Ferg.) 

Nomkaith,  a wishing  or  longing 

(Cu.) 

Nope,  a small  blow  or  stroke  (Y.) 

Nuchid,  stunted  in  growth  by  being 
ill  fed  ; said  of  animals  (S.) 

Niirker,  something  more  than  good, 
of  superlative  excellence  (S.) 
Nuvituous,  a rarity,  a dainty  (S.); 
Lat.  novitius,  new 

Oaf,  a clownish,  rustic  fool, 

simpleton  (S.) 


Ocmns,  chaff  mixed  with  light  grain 
(S.);  properly  chaff 
Ohlionker,  the  horse-chestnut^  (S.), 
N.  and  Q.,  Aug.  24,  1878 


CELTIC. 

Probably  from  W.  cnicell,  anything 
that  strikes,  with  the  loss  of  the 
vowel-flanked  c ; cnic,  a rap 
W.  nwyf=nem,  liveliness,  vivacity  ; 
nwyfo,  to  be  sprightly  ; nyw, 
sprightliness,  vigour ; Ir.  Gael. 
neimh,  quick,  nimble 
Probably  a corruption  of  W.  hyntio,to 
travel ; hynt,  way,  course,  journey 
W.  cnucli  (pron.  cnich),  junction  ; 
cnuchiad,  being  in  contact,  a junc- 
tion 

W.  nith  ; that  is,  pure,  clear 

Ir.  Gael,  cnoc ; W.  cnv)c,  a round 
lump,  a boss.  The  source  of  the 
common  word  migget 


Corn,  naun,  W.  newyn,  hunger  ; W. 
ysgwth  (scouth),  an  impulse  (?) 

Ir.  Gael,  cnaj),  to  strike  ; s.,  a blow 

W.  nycha  (y=u),  to  pine,  fade  away; 
Arm.  ntchus,  triste  ; nechi,  attris- 
ter 

O.  W.  wrcli,  what  is  high,  with  a 
prosthetic  n 

W.  newydd,  new;  neioyddu,  to  make 
new  ; newyddus,  tending  to  new- 
ness, somewhat  new 

W.  of;  Ir.  Gael,  omh  {of),  rude,  raw, 
immature ; am,  dmli  (pron.  do),  fool, 
simpleton  ; Manx,  aw  (av),  raw  ; 
aioane,  simpleton 

W.  hwsan,  a small  covering,  a hood 

W.  ebolion,  colts,  and  cer,  berry  (in 
cerddin,  mountain-ash);  Ir.  Gael. 
caor,  id. 


1 Generally  connected  with  elf  (fairy),  from  a dialectic  form,  aulf 
whence  aif.  It  is  supposed  that  elf  came  to  mean  changeling,  the  real 
child  being  stolen  by  fairies.  The  diphthongal  sound  {auv,  from  dv')  is  a 
Celtic  usage.  By  oaf  is  meant  a raw,  rustic  clown,  large  and  dull,  but  not 
a puny  changeling. 

^ If  this  derivation  be  correct,  ohlionker  have  been  originally  the 

name  of  the  horse-chestnut  hippocastaniim),  for  this  was  un- 

known in  Europe  before  the  fifteenth  century.  It  must  have  been  the 
name  of  the  ordinary  chestnut,  Caatanea  vulgaris. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Ohij,  moist,  sappy  (N.,  H.) 

Omfry-floor^  the  fourth  parting  or 
laming  in  the  nether  coal  (S.) 
Omy^  mellow  ; said  of  land  (N.,  R.) 

Orise^  to  plane,  make  smooth  (S.) 


a glove-finger  cut  off  and  worn 
in  case  of  a sore  (C.)  ; perhaps 
from  Fr.  oter^  to  take  away  (Leigh) 

Ouges^  the  limestone  sides  which 
bound  the  veins  of  ore  (D.,  S.) 

Ounin,  a weak,  spoiled  boy  (T.) 

Oval,  conceited,  self-complacent  (S.) 


Oye,  a grand-child  (N.,  H.) 


Pahl^  a sore  (S.,  H.) 


Pang,  to  stuff,  to  cram  (On.)-,  pangt, 
quite  full  (Cu.) 


Pannel,  a pillion  (S.);  Fr.  yanneau 


Pate,  head  (Cu.);  GcQvm. giJafte,  plate, 
bald  pate ; in  vulgar  language  the 
head  (Skeat) 

Pednn.  A sheep  is  “o’  in  a peanid"' 
when  its  fleece  is  matted  or  fret- 
ted with  scab  (Cu.);  cf.  pan,  to 
associate,  agree  with  ; prim.,  to 
unite 

Pealde,  to  walk  or  tread  silently 
(Cu.) 


to  beat,  knock  about  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael,  oiche,  water ; Lat.  aqua 

W.  ohry,  below,  beneath  ; IJawr, 
ground,  floor 

Ir.  Gael,  oinh,  amli,  raw, crude;  prim, 
moist,  soft 

W.  rhisgo,  to  bark,  to  peel  ; cf . Ir. 
ocoth=W . caivad,  shower;  ohann=^ 
huan,  quick 

W.  hot,  hotan,  hood,  cap 


W.  aivch,  an  edge 

Ir.  Gael,  ouna,  silly  ; oiman,  a silly 
one;  Corn,  ounec,  a coward 

W.  huf,  a rising  up  or  over;  hojio,  to 
hover;  cream ; hwf,  a lump. 

The  root- idea  seems  to  be  rising 
or  swelling.  The  root  is  Sans. 
s'vi,  to  swell 

Ir.  Gael,  ogha  (pron.  oIki),  a grand- 
child; Ir.  ua,  id.  {GoideVica,  p.  93); 
Manx,  oe,  id. 

the  rot  in  sheep;  Kvva.peud, 
a certain  malady  which  comes  to 
the  legs  of  calves  and  sheep,  and 
makes  them  swell  ; Manx,  padtt, 
the  plague,  pestilence  (from  the 
boils);  Ir.  Gael.  lump;  Corn. 
podretdi,  a sore 

W.  pyngu,  to  cluster,  to  swarm ; 
pvmg,  a cluster,  crop  ; pivnga,  a 
gathering,  a wheal  ; Sans,  punga, 
mass,  heap 

W.  panel,  a thick  plaiting  of  straw, 
cushion  of  a pack-saddle  ; Arm. 
pannel,  a cushion 

Ir.  Gael,  pad,  a round  lump,  a hump 


W.  pan,  down,  fur,  nap  ; panel,  a 
thick  plaiting  of  straw  ; pannas, 
plaited  straw,  a mat 

'MdoxK,  peeikear,  spy,  scout  ; 'W.p>e'i- 
thw  {th  for  k),  to  look  about, 
search,  scout  ; Ir.  Gael,  faic  for 
peiic,  to  look  at,  to  watch 
W.  jiaff,  a stroke,  pajffio,  to  buffet, 
beat,  thump 


^ The  rn  in  oinfry  seems  to  be  intercalated  ; for  W.  ohry  may  be  equated 
with  Sans,  avara,  below,  inferior. 
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CELTIC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  DIALECTS 


ENG.  DIAL. 

Peg^  a tooth;  used  of  children  (Cu.) 

Pegh^  -pech^  to  pant,  to  breathe  hard 
(Cu.) 

Pelch^  a fat,  corpulent  person  (S.) 


Pelh,  to  beat  (Cu.);  peyl^  id.;  0.  N. 
piaka^  tundere 

Pelsey,  obstinate,  cross  ; W.  In 
Craven  means  worthless 

Pelt^  a skin  (N.,  R.);  Dan.  'pels  ; 
Prov.  Sw.  skin,  hide  ; both 
borrowed  words 

Pile,  a blade  of  grass  (Cu.);  0.  N. 
pila,  arrow,  shaft  (borrowed) 

Piley,  a white  game -fowl  with  black 
feathers  (Cu.);  Yv.pioU,  spotted, 
speckled 

Pillion,  a pack-saddle,  a pad  or 
cushion  for  a female  to  sit  on 
(Cu.,  S.) 

Pwiple,  a pebble  (S.) 


Pinnocks,  fine  clothes  (S.) 

Pistil.  “ He’s  a sad  pistil.''''  He  is  a 
wild,  disorderly  fellow  (Cr.) 
Plish,  to  excoriate  (Cr.) 

Plook,  tumor,  pimple  (Cu.) 


Plodge,  to  wade  through  water 
(Cu.) 

Plote,plode,  to  wade  through  thick 
and  thin  (Cu.) 

Pints,  temporary  pools  of  water  (S.) 

Plushes,  the  thin  hoops  that  hold  a 
besom  together  (S.),  made  usually 
of  bark 

Polly,  a cow  without  horns  (Cu.) 


Polsy,  bad,  spoiled,  as  hay  (C.) 


CELTIC. 

W.pig,  p)ic,  any  sharp-pointed  thing; 

pegion,  pin,  pivot 
W.  pucli,  a sigh  ; pucho,  to  sigh 

W.  halch,  towering,  prominent, 
proud  ; Ir.  pailt,  copious,  full.  Cf. 
Sans,  pall-ava,  putting  forth 
shoots,  sprouting,  diffusive 
Iv.failc,  a blow,  a buffet  ; but 
may  be  for  pelt.  Cf . Ir.  Gael,  pall- 
tog,  a thump,  a blow 
W.  pilus,  frail,  wretched 

Ir.  Gael,  pealla  {pella),  skin,  hide, 
covering;  pellis ',  Sans, 
skin 

W.  jiill,  a stem  ; Lat.  p'llum 

W.  pila,  a finch  ; p'llai,  a butterfly  ; 
probably  from  a root  pil,  signify- 
ing a spot  or  a streak;  Sans. 
an  atom,  a stalk 

Ir.  Gael,  pillean  ; Manx,  pillyn,  a 
pack- saddle  ; W.  p'llyn,  a horse- 
cushion.  Originally  a skin  ; Ir. 
Gael,  peall,  skin,  covering 
W.  piompl,  knob,  boss  ; pionip,  a 
round  lump  ; Arm.  punez,  tumor, 
abscess 

W.  innc,  smart,  gay,  fine  ; pincyn, 
what  is  smart  or  fine  ; the  finch 
W.  pystyl,  restless  motion  or  activity 

W.  plisg,  husk,  shell  ; pl'isgo,  to 
husk,  to  shell 

Ir.  Gael.  lump,  tumor,  pimple; 
ploc,  round;  Manx,  pimple, 

carbuncle  ; W.  llwg,  tumor  ; ploc, 
block 

Ir.  plod,  pool,  standing  water; 
plodan,  id.  ; plodanacht,  dabbling 
in  water 

plodan,  small  ^oo\-, plodanagh , 
paddling  and  rowing  in  water 
W.,  Govn.  plisg,  husk,  paring;  Arm. 
plusk,  skin,  bark 

W.pM,  blunt,  obtuse ; some- 

what blunt,  i.e.,  without  sharp, 
projecting  point  or  edge 
W.  pall,  failure;  gmllder,  a perished 
state  ; pallu,  to  fail,  perish  ; pall- 
us,  apt  to  fail 
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Ponies^  the  blossoms  of  the  willow 
tribe  (Cu.) 

Poinpers^  pompets^  shallow  vessels  of 
coarse  earthenware  for  milk  (S.) 

Poochin,  a wicker  eel-trap  (S.) 

Poon,  to  strike  with  the  fist  (S.,  M.); 
pun,  to  knock,  to  beat  (S.,  J,); 
Prov.  Sw.  pninna,  to  strike  with 
the  hand  in  play 

Popple,  the  plant  cockle  (N.,  R.) 

Pool,  pullet  (C.) 

Pore,  to  intrude,  to  thrust  (S.);  pro- 
perly, “ to  pore  oneself”  is  to  in- 
trude 

Poss,  to  work  clothes  in  washing  by 
the  feet  or  v/ith  a stick 

Potliery,  hot,  close  (S.).  Pootliy  in 
Northamptonshire 

Potach,  a beggarly  person  (Y.) 

Pottle,  a measure  of  two  quarts  (C.); 
0.  Fr,  potel 

Press,  coffer,  chest,  closet  for  clothes 
(L,  C.,  Cu.) 

Pride.  To  have  a jyride  in  one’s  gait 
is  an  expression  for  lameness  (C.) 

Prig,^  to  pilfer  (Cu.)  ; also  to  beat 
down  in  bargaining  (Cu.) 

Prill,  a small  stream  of  water  (S.) 

Proke,  to  poke,  poke  in,  intrude  (S.) 

Pross,  to  look  big  and  of  conse- 
quence (Y.) 

Pulk,  a hole  of  standing  water  (N., 

R.) 


Pum,  to  beat  (Cu.) 

P ample- stones,  pebble-stones  (S.) 

Punyled,  embarrassed  (S.)  In  com- 
mon parlance,  “ struck  all  of  a 
heap”.  In  the  Eastern  Counties 
it  means  shrivelled 


W.  pivm,  a round  lump  or  mass 

W.  pwmp,  a round  lump 

Ir.  Gael,  poicm  (pocin),  a little  bag 
or  pouch  ; ^90C,  Manx  poagey,  bag 
W.  pionio,  to  beat,  to  bang  ; Arm. 
hiinia,  to  push,  strike,  butt  ; Lat. 
punio  ; Sans,  punth,  to  strike 

W.  piDinpl,  a round  lump 

W.  ptot,  any  short  thing;  Sans,  pota, 
the  young  of  an  animal 
Ir.  Gael,  purr,  to  push,  thrust,  butt; 
W.  hwrw,  to  cast,  throw,  thrust. 
The  Welsh  word  has  been  changed 
in  anlaut 

Ir.  Gael,  post,  to  trample  with  the 
feet 

'W.poeth,  hot,  burning 

Ir.  Gael,  hochd,  poor,  needy  ; Manx 
hoght,  id. 

W.  potel,  bottle  ; potli,  rotundity  ; 

Arm.  pod,  pot,  cavity 
Arm.p?’fs,closet,cupboard(armoire) ; 
preas,  a bush,  a wooden  case  ; W. 
prys,  covert,  abode,  underwood 
W.  hrydd,  a disabled  person,  weak, 
infirm;  feebleness  ; ef- 

rydd  {hrydd),  weak,  maimed,  lame 
Gael,  preach,  to  take,  to  seize  ; 

preachach,  grasping,  greedy 
W.  prill,  a rill 

W.  p’oc,  thrust,  drive  ; procio,  to 
thrust,  to  stick  or  stab 
Ir.  Gael,  hras,  big,  large.  See  Bros- 
ter 

W.  pivll,  pool,  puddle  ; Arm.  poidl, 
hollow,  pool,  pond.  The  Celtic 
suffix  -oc  implies  diminution.  Pool 
is  a Celtic  word  ; cf . Sans.  pnra= 
pTda,  piece  of  water,  pond 
W.  pwmp,  a bang ; pwmpio,  to  beat 

W.  pwrupl,  a round  lump 

cluster,  swarm,  crop;  Sans. 
punga,  mass,  heap 


^ Mr.  Ferguson  refers  to  Swed.  preja,  to  use  extortion  in  dealing.  Ac- 
cording to  Dahnert  it  means  to  exact  a de1>t,  “eitie  schuld  erpressen.” 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Punk,  a white  fungus  growing  on 
decayed  ash-trees  (S.) ; spunk,  tin- 
der, touchwood  (Hall) 


Purgy,  proud,  conceited  (S.) 
Put,  an  attack  by  a cow  (S.) 


Putter,  an  unhealthy  state  in  the 
body  of  cattle  (C.) 

Puttock,  something  small  put  in  to 
make  weight  (N.,  R.) 

Quaiyh,  cup,  round  cup  with  a short, 
upright  handle  (S.) 

Quid,  a small  quantity  of  tobacco 

Quivvy,  a knack : “ there’s  a bit  of 
a quivvy  in  plantin  these  srubs” 
(S.) 

Rackle,  noisy,  chattering  talk  (S.) 


Radling,  bribery  (S.) 


Raft,  multitude,  large  concourse 
(Cu.) 

Rap,  a very  small  coin;  “’taint 
worth  a rap'’’’  (C.,  L.) 

Rap  ho’’  penny,  a halfpenny  worn 
smooth,  a counterfeit  (Cu.) 
Rappack,  a name  for  an  unruly 
child  (Cu.) 

Rapis,  a rapscallion,  a dissolute  per- 
son (Cu.);  0.  N.  }irap)pa,  savage, 
violent 

Rathes,  shelvings  extending  beyond 
the  body  of  a cart  (Cu.) 

Raty,  cold,  tempestuous  (Cr.) 

Rawm,  to  eat  greedily  (S.) 

Reul,  to  be  rude  or  unmannerly 

(N.,  R.) 

Reull,  an  unruly  boy  or  colt  (Cu.) 
Redde,  spawn  (Cr.) 

Rha.n,  a stratum  of  coal  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

W.  yspwng,  a light  tuft  on  the  tops 
of  weeds,  sponge;  Ir.  sponc,  Gael. 
spong,  tinder,  touchwood  ; Manx, 
sponk,  tinder,  anything  dried  up 
and  ready  to  burn 

W.  perging,  high,  stately  (Dav.); 
perc,  neat,  trim 

W.  pwiio.  Corn,  poot,  Ir.  Gael,  put, 
to  push,  thrust,  butt;  Sans,  punth, 
to  strike,  to  kill 

W.  pwd,  the  rot  in  sheep ; pwdr,  cor- 
rupt 

W.  pwt,  short,  small  ; pwtog,  a short 
female 

Ir.  Gael,  cuach,  cup 

Ir.  Gael,  cuid,  a part,  a share 

W.  chwif,  a wliirl,  a turn 


Gael,  recail,  the  noise  of  geese,  etc. ; 
Ir.  Gael,  vac,  racaid,  noise,  up- 
roar; Arm.  raka,  to  make  a grat- 
ing noise;  Sans,  rat,  to  howl,  to 
vociferate 

W.  rhodd,  gift,  donation;  riioddi,  to 
give,  rliad,  free,  gratuitous ; s. 
grace,  favour 

W.  rhef,  what  is  big,  a bundle; 
rhefedd,  bigness;  rhefiad,  aggre- 
gating 

Gael,  rap,  a bad  halfpenny 


Ir.  Gael,  rapach,  noisy,  boisterous 

Ir,  Gael,  rapach,  noisy,  slovenly, 
filthy 

Gael,  rath;  W.  rliawd,  raft,  float 

Ir.  Gael,  reodh;  W.  rheio,  frost 

W.  rhenvmujth,  a glutton  ; rhemniog, 
a swelling  paunch 


W.  rhull,  free,  rash,  hasty 
W.  rhid,  semen;  rhidio,  to  secrete 

W.  rJian  ; Corn,  ran,  part,  division  ; 
Ir.  Gael,  rann,  id. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

Rig,  to  run  a rig  on  a person  is  to 
banter  him  unsparingly  (Cu., 
general).  From  the  boyish  cus- 
tom of  making  an  offender  run 
between  two  ranks  who  strike 
him  as  he  passes 

Rigol,  a groove  (S.) 

Rills,  passages.  Foot-rills,  coal- 
works  open  to  the  air  (S.);  rather 
footways  of  entrance 

Rither,  when  a stratum  of  stone 
meets  a vein  of  ore  and  throws  it 
out  of  its  course,  it  is  called  a 
rither  (D.,  S.) 

Rizzle,  razzle,  to  roast  slightly  (Cu.) 


Robs,  quantities.  “Han  yo  fund 
any  ?”  “ Aye  robs  on  it”  (S.) 

Robbie,  an  instrument  used  by 
bakers  for  stirring  bread  in  an 
oven  (S.);  O.  F.  roable,  espece  de 
grande  pelle  pour  tirer  la  braise 
du  four  (Roq.) 

Rodney,  an  idle  fellow  who  wanders 
about  (S.) 


Rohe,  to  scratch  glass,  etc.,  with  a 
sharp  point  (Cu.) 


Rommely,  fat,  greasy  (S.) 

Ronce,  to  romp  (Cr.) 

Rooter,  a kind  of  rushing  noise,  or 
a rough  attack;  as  a violent  gust 
of  wind,  or  a person  rushing  into 
company  abruptly  or  rudely  (Y.) 

Ron,  cold,  bleak  (N.,  H.) 

( Roundge,  a great  noise  (W.) 

( Rouncing,  roaring  (S.) 

' Roody,  coarse,  luxuriant  (Cr.) 
Roivth,  abundance  (Cu.) ; O.  N. 
rad,  facultates,  vires 

Rozzen,  to  set  to  work  in  a vigorous 
manner  (S.) 


CELTIC. 

RMg,  a groove,  a pillory 


W.  rhigol,  a groove^ 

W.  7‘hill,  furrow,  trench 

W.  rhuthr  (pron.  idiithei'),  a rush, 
onset,  assault ; rhuthro,  to  rush 
against,  assault 

W.  rhosol,  of  a parching  nature  ; 
rhostio,  to  roast  ; crasu,  to  roast, 
parch  ; Arm.  rdz,  stone  calcined 
by  fire 

W.  crob,  a round  lump  or  mass 

W.  rhaiobal,  a flat  or  iron-edged 
shovel;  from  idimo,  spade,  and  g)cd, 
a spread 

W.  rhodienai,  a gadding  gossip  ; 
rhodienior,  a stroller;  rhodiena,  to 
stroll  about ; rhod-ddyn,  wanderer, 
vagabond 

Cf.  W.  rhocos,  points,  broken  par- 
ticles. If  from  the  noise,  W. 
rhoch,  a groan,  I'hochi,  to  grunt, 
to  groan 

Ir.  Gael,  ramhar,  fat 

W.  rhont,  a frisk,  a skip;  rhonta,  to 
frisk,  to  gambol 

W.  rhuthr,  a rush,  assault,  onset  ; 
rhuthrad,  rushing  forward 


W.  rheio;  Arm.  rou,  frost ; rro,  great 
cold 

Ir.  Gael,  ran,  a roar,  a squeal  ; 
rdnach,  roaring 

W.  rhwth,  large,  vast  (vastus,  amplus 
Dav.);  rhivy,  excess;  Corn,  ryth, 
flourishing;  roweth,  bounty 

W.  rhwys,  vigour  ; rhioysedd,  vigor- 
ousness, vivacity  ; rhwysglo,  to 
run  headlong  ; rhwyso,  to  be 
vigorous 


5th  SER.,  VOL.  T. 


^ The  Fr.  rigole  means  a canal. 
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ENG.  DIAL. 

( Rimch,  a thick-set  person  or 
animal  (Cu.) 

{Runt,  a strong,  low-set  man  (Cu.) 

Rut,  the  dash  of  the  waves  (C., 
Hall) 

Rysel,  a rollicking  child  (Cu.);  O. 
N.  risiallclur,  homo  varius  et  vio- 
lentus  (Ferguson).  The  0.  N. 
word  is  from  risi,  a giant 
Saggar,  the  rough  vessel  in  which 
crockery  is  fired  (S.) 

Saini't,  overcome  with  heat  (Cu.); 

Cf.  sam,  to  heat  (Som.) 

Sarn,  a culvert  (S.);  a pavement, 
stepping-stones  (local  word,  Ash) 
Saylg,  thin,  flimsy  ; “ this  flannin’s 
sad  sayly  stuff”  (S.) 

Scafe,  wild,  spoken  of  boys  (N., 

R.) 

Scaffling,  an  eel  (C.);  A.-S.  scife, 
scyfe,  precipice,  precipitation, 
rashness 

Scale,  to  spread  about,  as  dung  (Cu.); 
A.  S.  scylan,  to  separate,  divide 

Scamp,  to  do  work  badly  (C.) ; com- 
mon 


Sconce,  a head  (Cu.) 

Scool,  to  draw  back  the  ears,  an 
attempt  to  bite,  said  of  a horse 
(T.):  Prov.  Swed.  skula,  to  go  in 
a bent  form 

Scorch,  to  rub  with  stones,  as  a 
hearth  or  door-step  (S.)  ; 0.  Fr. 
escurer,  to  scour 

Scrowe,  disorder,  confusion,  untidi- 
ness (Cu.,  L.)  Cf.  screwdy,  to 
crowd  (Beds) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Grael.  ron,  thick-bodied,  gross  ; 
Manx,  runtag,  a round  lump  of  a 
thing  ; Ir.  Gael,  rong,  a slow, 
lounging  person 

W.  rhuth,  a break  out,  a rush ; 
rhuthr,  rush,  assault,  onset 

W.'  rhy)ys,  vigour;  rimy  sol,  vigorous, 
lively 


Manx,  saagh,  cask,  vessel ; W.  saig, 
a meal  ; Corn,  sane,  gl.  daps  vel 
obsonum  vel  ferclum  (ferculum, 
dish),  (Corn.  Cl.  Phil.  S.  1868) 

Ir.  Gael,  sam,  samh,  the  sun,  sum- 
mer 

W.  sarn,  pavement,  causeway,  step- 
ping stones 

W.  sal,  poor,  mean  ; salaidd,  some- 
what poor  or  mean  ; salw,  base, 
sorry,  frail 

Corn,  scaf,  scafe,  lively,  active, 
nimble ; W.  ysgafn,  light,  volatile, 
fickle ; Arm.  shanv,  agile,  active  ; 
Ir.  scafarachg  Gael,  scafara,  lively, 
active 

Ir.  Gael,  scaoil,  sgaoil,  to  spread 
about,  disperse,  scatter ; Manx, 
skeayl,  id. 

Gael,  scamhan,  a villainous  person  ; 
Ir.  scanibhan,  a roguish  trick,  a 
villainous  deed;  Manx,  scammylt, 
a reproach.  The  root  is  cam, 
crooked,  awry,  perverse 
Gael,  sconn,  a round  block.  Hence 
scones,  round  cakes  of  bread 
Ir.  Gael,  cul,^  the  back  of  anything; 
Ir.  cul,  to  push  or  thrust  back  ; 
Gael,  cidaich,  to  turn  the  back  on ; 
with  a prosthetic  (S.)  ; Manx, 
cooyl,  back;  cooyllo,  to  back 
W.  ysguro,  to  gave  an  impulse  or 
push;  euro,  to  beat ; with  the 
Celtic  verbal  formative  -ch 
W.  ysgrwth,  heap,  pile  ; ysgrythu,  to 
roll  or  tumble  in  a heap,  to  crowd 
together 


1 Cf.  Sans,  kfda,  the  rear-guard  of  an  army,  obstacle,  dyke,  etc.  ; kul, 
to  cover,  to  defend  ; primarily  it  means  to  stand  at  the  back  of,  or  behind. 
Lat.  cuius.  Gr.  kuSKviv.  This  explains  how  the  verb  means  both  to 
defend  and  also  to  hinder  ; for  one  at  the  back  of  another  may  either  be 
for  defence  or  obstruction. 
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Seag^  the  water  Iris,  Iris pseudacorus 
(Cn.) 

Seeh^  to  percolate ; water  seeTcs  out 
of  a hill-side  (S.) 

Seen^  a cow’s  teat  (N.,  R.) 


Sertimit^  limber,  supple  (N.,  R.); 

semnient^  soft  (N.,  H.) 

Share-evil,  a garden  fork  (S.) 

Shelly,  an  animal  thinly  made  (Cu.) 

Shragers,  coarse  pots  in  which  wares 
are  baked  (S.) 

Shuggy,  a swing  (Cu.) 

Simetty,  silly,  half-witted 


Simmeren,  a primrose  (Sw.) 

Simple,  weak,  infirm,  applied  to  the 
old  and  sickly  (S.) 

Slmif,  wild,  fearful,  apt  to  be  dis- 
persed (W.) 

Slim,  slender-bodied  (N.,  R.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael,  seasg ; W.  hesg,  rushes, 
sedge 

W.  sicio,  to  soak ; also,  to  drain 

Ir.  Gael,  sin,  a teat;  sine,  anything 
round  ; Manx,  shinney,  a teat,  a 
bud 

Ir.  Gael,  seimh,  gentle,  tender 

W.  ser,  a bill,  bill-hook;  ebill,a,  peg, 
a stick 

W.  ysgyl—scyl,  what  is  thin  or 
edged 

Ir.  sgreig;  Gael,  sgreag,  to  burn,  to 
bake 

W.  ysgogi=scugy,  to  wag,  to  move 
up  and  down 

W.  siom,  a void,  emptiness ; siomedd, 
disappointment ; prim,  the  state 
of  being  empty;  Gael,  siom-lach, 
a cow  that  gives  milk  without  the 
calf  ; a silly,  stupid  person 

W.  symylen,  a primrose  ; Manx, 
sumarcyn,  id. 

W.  simpl,  tottering,  ready  to  fall ; 
Arm.  semple,  weak 

See  Scafe 

Ir.  Gael,  slim,  thin,  lank,  lean ; 
Manx,  sliman,  a loose  coat;  i.e., 
one  not  filled  up;  Ir.  Gael,  sleam- 
hain,  sleamhuin,  soft,  flabby;  sliom, 
slim,  sleek  ; to  flatter 


Prof.  Skeat  derives  the  word  from  Du.  slim;  Germ. 
schlimm,  awry,  bad,  cunning.  He  says,  The  form 
slam,  i.e.,  bending,  stands  for  slamp,  nasalized  form  of 
Low  G.  slapp,  lax.  The  primary  meaning  is  softness, 
and  thence  smooth,  flabby,  weak.  Slim-slender  has 
little  relation  to  bending  or  cunning. 


Sling,  to  move  by  long  and  steady 
strides  (Cu.) 


Slip,  clay  ready  for  the  potter  (S.). 

It  is  made  soft,  easy  to  mould 
Slot,  a door-bolt,  a wooden  cross- 
bar (Cu.);  slotes,  bars  for  the  floor 
of  a cart  (S.);  slat,  a slip  of  wood 
(S.).  Prov.  Dan.  slud,  a thick 
stick 


Ir.  Gael,  ling,  to  bound,  leap,  dart  ; 
with  a prosthetic  (S.);  Cf.  cutty 
and  scutty  (short)  ; cringe  and 
scringe,  etc.;  Sans,  langh,  to  leap 
W.  yslih  (slip),  smooth,  glib  ; llipa, 
flaccid,  limp 

Ir.  Gael,  slat ; Manx,  slatt,  rod, 
branch;  0.  Ir.  slatt,  virga  {Ir.  Gl., 
p.  49);  W.  yslath.  Hath,  rod,  lath; 
Sans.  la,td,  branch,  tendril 
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Snag,  to  trim  or  cut  off  in  a rough, 
slovenly  manner  (S.)  ; Norw. 
sniha,  to  cut  (Ferg.) 

Sock,  the  drainage  of  a dung-hill 
(S.,  C.);  0.  N.  sog,  sentina  navis 
Soddy,  heavy,  fleshy  (Cu.) 


Soil,  the  fry  of  the  coal  fish  (Cu.) 


Sonks,  turves  used  for  saddles,  girt 
by  hay-bands  (Cu.);  sunh,  a canvas 
pack-saddle,  stuffed  with  straw 
(N.,  Hall);  A.  S.  song,  table,  couch 
Sonsy,  fortunate,  lucky  (Cu.) 


Sorn,^  to  live  on  others,  to  “ sponge” 
(Cu.) 

Soss,  a mess  for  a cow  (Cu.) 

Soss,  a heavy  fall ; “ he  went  down 
soss”  (C.) 

Sough,  blade  of  a plough  (C.,  Hall); 
Fr.  soc,  ploughshare 

Sovxler,  a mixture  by  a bungling 
cook  (Cu.) ; 0.  N.  soclaz,  to  become 
nasty  (Ferg.) 

Soioens,  pottage  of  oatmeal  dust 
(Cu.) 

Spave,  spay,  to  castrate  the  female 
animal  (Cu.,  S.) 

Spawl,  to  slice  off;  used  of  wood. 
A carpenter’s  term  (S.);  G-erm. 
spalten,  to  cleave,  to  split 

Sped,  to  climb  (N.,  H.) 

Spluffan^  a bag  or  pouch  (Cu.) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael,  snaigh,  to  hew,  cut,  cut  off ; 
Manx,  sneih  (pi.  sneighyn),  a wound 

W.  sock,  a drain;  Corn,  sog  (soc); 
W.  soegen,  wet 

Gael,  sodach,  stout,  robust,  clumsy ; 
sod,  sodair,  a stout  corpulent  per- 
son; Ir.  sodan,  a dumpy  (O’Don.); 
Manx,  soddag,  a thick  cake;  W. 
sad,  heavy;  Arm.  sot,  gross 

W.  sil;  Ir.  Gael.  sioZ,  issue,  offspring; 
0.  Ir.  sil,  semen  (Z.^  20)  ; W. 
silod,  small  fishes  (Richards) 

Gael,  sunnag,  an  easy  chair  made  of 
twisted  straw;  Ir.  sunach,  sunog, 
a mantle 

Ir.  Gael,  sonas,  good  fortune,  pros- 
perity, happiness;  sonntach,  joy- 
ful; Manx,  sonmy,  happy,  lucky; 
sonny s,  abundance;  Ir.  Gael,  son, 
gain,  profit ; Corn,  soioyn,  to  pros- 
per; sowena,  prosperity 

Ir.  Gael,  sorn,  oven,  chimney;  used 
in  Ireland  to  denote  the  free  use 
of  others’  chimneys 

W.  SOS,  an  unseemly  mess;  pulpa- 
mentum  sordidulum  (Dav.) 

Ir.  Gael,  sios,  down 

W.  siDch,  1,  beak,  snout;  2,  blade  of 
a plough;  Corn,  soch;  Arm.  souch ; 
Ir.  Gael,  soc,  id. 

W.  swtrach,  dross,  dregs  ; sivtrivs,  a 
mash  or  mixture  of  food 

Ir.  Gael,  sughan,  pron.  suan,  liquid 
flummery;  sugh,  juice,  sap,  soup 

Ir.  Gael,  spodli,  to  castrate;  prim, 
to  cut ; Manx,  spoiy;  W.  dy- 
spaddu;  Arm.  spaza,  id. 

Ir.  Gael,  speal,  a scythe;  v.  to  cut, 
to  mow  ; Manx,  speih,  for  sp>eil, 
to  hack,  to  hoe;  speilt,  shavings 

Gael,  speil,  to  climb 

Ir.  Gael,  spliuchan,  pouch,  purse 


Spole,  to  separate  partially  the  W.  yspcmd,  the  shoulder-blade, 
shoulder-blade  of  an  animal  from  Walters  in  his  Eng.  Welsh  Diet. 
the  chest;  spolder,  id.  has  “Shoulder,  yspold,  spold'" 


^ Spenser  calls  it  “ sorehon”.  He  denounces  the  Irish  chieftains  for 
“ the  very  wild  exactions  of  coignie,  livery,  sorehon  and  the  such  like” 
( View  of  the  State  of  Ireland).  It  is  generally  called  sorn. 
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Spunky  tinder,  touchwood  (S.,  Cu.) 

Squoveran  callan,  a jesting  youth 

(W.) 


Stank,  an  artificial  pond  (Cu);  O. 
Fr.  estang,  pond 

Stell,  a large  open  drain  (Cu.,  B.) 


Ste7i,  a stretcher  in  trace-harness 
(C.,  Britten) 


Stool,  the  whole  depth  to  which  the 
vein  of  ore  is  wrought  (D.,  S.) 

Stove,  a young  shoot  of  wood  (W.); 
Low  Germ,  stuve^i,  to  lop  or  prune 
a tree  (Ferg.) 

Strones,  tenants  who  are  bound  to 
assist  the  lord  in  hunting  by 
turning  the  red  deer  from  the 
mountains  to  the  forests  (Cu.,  W.) 

Styme,  steyme.  Not  to  be  able  to 
see  a styme  is  to  be  unable  to  see 
anything  (Cu.) 

Styth,  a suffocating  vapour  (Cu.);  a 
stench  (Sw.) 

Suckam,  the  liquid  from  a dung- 
heap  (Cu.) 

Simkets,'^  suppers  (W.),  properly, 
dainties,  good  cheer 

Swaith,  the  ghost  of  a dying  person 
(Cu.,  Hall) 

Swat,  to  sit  down  (Sw.)  properly, 
to  crouch  down 

Sw'ippo,  nimble  (C.) 


CELTIC. 

See  Punk 

Ir.  Gael,  sgohawe,  a biter;  sgoh,  to 
bite  or  sting;  sgogawe,  a Merry 
Andrew,  buffoon  ; gallan,  galan, 
sapling,  youth 

Ir.  Gael,  sfang,  ditch,  standing 
water,  pool;  tain,  water;  Arm. 
stank,  pool ; Lat.  stagnuin 

Ir.  Gael,  steall  {stella),  a gush  of 
water  as  from  a pipe ; a torrent, 
a large  quantity  of  liquid 

W.  tan,  a spread;  tannu,  to  spread, 
stretch;  ystan,  what  is  spread  or 
laid  out;  Arm.  sten,  what  is  much 
stretched ; Sans,  tan,  to  stretch,  to 
spread  out 

W.  twll,  pit,  cavity,  hole  ; Arm. 
toull;  Ir.  Gael,  toll,  id.;  with  a 
prosthetic  s 

AV.  ystwff,  a rise ; tv)f,  growth, 
increase;  twff,  a tuft,  a rise 

Gael,  sti'aonadh  (s^mzac^^), a turning; 
Ir.  Gael,  sraoin  (for  straom),  to 
turn ; Cf . si^aith  for  straith;  sreang, 
for  streang,  etc. 

W.  ystuni  (stim),  form,  shape 


Ir.  Gael,  tut,  stink,  stench ; tutach, 
stinking;  with  prosthetic  s 
Ir.  Gael,  sugh,  sughan,  juice,  sap, 
moisture  ; W.  sucan,  steeping, 
wash-brew,  gruel;  sue,  juice,  sap 
Ir.  Gael,  sona,  happy,  fortunate, 
pleasant;  coth,  food 
Ir.  Gael,  sgath,  shadow,  shade  ; 

sgaitliin,  small  shade 
AV.  yswatio,  to  lie  flat 

AV.  cliwip,  a quick  flirt  or  turn;  adj. 
quick,  nimble  ; adv.  quickly,  in- 
stantly 


Sivippo  probably  represents  a primitive  form;  the 
W.  cliiD  representing  an  older  sw, 

Swive,  to  cut  grain  with  a broad  AV'.  eJavif,  a whirl,  a turn  ; chvnfio, 
hook  (S.)  to  fly  about;  prim,  to  make  a cir- 

cular movement 


1 This  word  often  appears  -as,  junkets  : — 

“You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast”. — Tam.  S.,  iii,  2. 
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Sye^  for  syne^  to  stretch  (Sw.) 

SyzUy  to  saunter.  Also  sydle  (Cu.); 
Dan.  O.  N.  sysla,  to  be  busy 
(Ferguson) 

Tab,  the  narrow  end  of  a field  (Cu.) 

Tach,  to  fasten  (Cr.) 

Tach,  pasturage  hired  for  temporary 
use  (S.)  ; a stitch  (Cu.)  ; confi- 
dence, reliance  (C.)  ; Fr.  attacker 


Tach,  a peculiar  flavour  or  smell, 
gen.  a bad  one  (S.  C.,  Cu.) 


Tachs,  workmen’s  tools  or  imple- 
ments of  trade  (S.);  Germ,  tahel, 
tackle  of  a ship 

Taffle,  to  throw  into  disorder  (Cu.) 
Taffy,  a weak-minded  person  (Cu.) 


Tallant,  a hay-loft  (S.).  Generally 
tallet  or  tcdlit 


Tan,  to  harp,  to  worry  (S.) ; tantrels, 
idle  people  that  will  not  fix  to 
any  employment  (N.,  R.) 

Tam, peevish,  cross  (Cu.);  tarnt,  ill- 
natured  (Cu.) 

5 Task,  to  splash  (Cu.) 

\Tasse,  to  wet  (Craven) 

Tat,  to  mat  ; tattit,  matted  (Cu.) 

Ter,  anger,  passion,  headstrong  re- 
solution (Y.) 

Teery,  smooth,  mellow  (S.).  Cf. 
teer,  to  smear  with  earth  (L.) 

Terey,  tapering  (S.,  Hall) 

Teul,  a bad  one  (Cu.).  Probably 

, from  Devil  (Gibson) 


CELTIC. 

Ir.  Gael,  sin,  to  stretch 

W.  sitell,  sidell,  a whirl,  a fly-wheel; 
sidellu,  to  whirl  round 

W.  tap,  a projecting  ledge  ; Arm. 
tapen,  a part,  a little  piece 

Ir.  Gael,  tac,  a lease.  The  root 
meaning  is  fastening;  hence  taca, 
nail,  peg,  surety,  bail;  tagh,  sol- 
dering, welding;  Sans,  tanch,  to 
bind  together,  constrain 

Ir.  Gael,  tockd,  a bad  smell;  Manx, 
tah,  a bad  taste ; Manx,  taagkey, 
to  dislike,  loath;  Ir.  tadhach  (dh 
silent),  unsavouriness;  Arm.  tag, 
sour,  unripe 

W.  tael,  instruments,  tools ; Sans. 
tahsh,  to  make,  fabricate,  cut  ; 
tahshana,  a carpenter’s  adze 

W.  taji,  a throw,  a cast  ; tafiu,  to 
throw,  to  cast 

Ir.  Gael,  tamk  {taff),  still,  quiet  ; 
tamhack,  a dolt,  a sheepish  per- 
son ; Sans,  tarn,  to  languish,  to 
fade 

Ir.  taloid,  loft,  scaffold,  gallery;  W. 
tdl,  high,  lofty;  llan,  llant,  inclo- 
sure, area  ; Corn,  tallic,  tallach,  a 
garret 

W.  tannu,  to  throb;  tannog,  having 
sudden  starts  or  flights,  from  tant, 
stretch,  throb,  spasm,  whim 

Ir.  tarnachd,  peevishness,  froward- 
ness  ; tarnack,  peevish 

Ir.  Gael,  tais  (tasi),  moist,  wet  ; 
Manx,  tuaish,  wet;  ^asAa^,  wetting 

Ir.  Gael,  tatk,  to  join  together, 
unite,  cement 

W.  taer,  eager,  importunate  ; taeru, 
to  insist,  to  contend;  Ir.  tearadk, 
contention 

W.,  Ir.  Gael,  tir,  earth ; tiriol,  earthy ; 
tirion,  pleasant,  genial 

W.  tir,  stretching,  continuous;  tiro^ 
to  extend 

Ir.  tuaileas,  reproach ; v.  to  reproach, 
accuse.  This  implies  a word  like 
tuail  or  tual,  meaning  “ wrong.” 
Cf.  Ir.  Gael,  tualchaint,  barbarous 
language,  jargon  ; literally,  wrong 
speech 
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7'eutle,  to  trifle  : “he  teutles  an’ 
daddies  about  o’  t’day”  (Cu.) 
Thrummel,  a large,  clumsy  lump  of 
a fellow  (C.) ; thrummy^  fat,  plump 
(Cr.);  A.  S.  trum^  firm,  strong, 
sound 

Tier,  moreover  (Cu.) 

Tike,  tyke,  a blunt  or  vulgar  fellow ; 
W.  teague,  id.;  0.  N.  tik,  canis 
fsemina 

Timorous,  furious,  passionate  (N., 

Tooming,  an  aching  or  dizziness  of 
the  eyes  (W.),  properly  a flushing 
in  the  eye  ; tome,  heart-burn, 
flushing  (N.,  Hall) 

Torril,  a weak,  mean,  pitiful  person, 
a poor,  ill-nourished  animal  (S.); 
Prov.  Sw.  torgel,  a scoundrel 
Towler,  an  instrument  for  breaking 
flax  (C.) 

Traffick,  lumber,  rubbish  (Cu.) 

Tram,  a long  narrow  field  (Cu.) 

Trash,  to  walk  over  land  in  a heed- 
less way,  to  trample  it  down  and 
injure  the  crop  (S.) 

Traunway,  a strange  story  (N.,  H.) 

Trig,  to  make  shallow  furrows  or 
ti^igs  between  seed-beds  (S.) 

Trinket,  a porringer  (N.,  R.) 

Tron,  a small  cart  (C.) 

Trolly,  a low  two-wheeled  cart  (S.) 


( Trunlins,  large  or  round  coal  (Cu.) 
<Trunnel,  the  wheel  of  a barrow 
( (Cu.) 

Tumhril,  dung-cart  (C.) ; Fr.  tomhe- 
reau,  id. 

Tummy -auk,  a dung-fork  (S.).  A uk, 
seems  to  be  a corrupt  form  offork 


CELTIC. 

W,  twtial,  to  loiter 

W.  trvmi,  heavy,  weighty;  trymluo, 
to  become  sluggish  ; trymluog, 
heavy,  dull ; Corn.  Ir.  Gael,  trom, 
heavy,  dull 

Ir.  Gael,  tair,  tiar,  over,  above 

W.  taiog;  Corn,  t/ioc,  vassal,  churl, 
peasant 

W.  tioym,  a flush,  heat;  Corn,  tom, 
toim,  hot;  Arm.  tomm,  hot;  Ir. 
time,  timme,  heat;  Sans,  tigma,  hot, 
fiery,  passionate 


Ir.  Gael,  taireil,  base,  vile 


W.  tawl,  a throw,  cast  off,  separa- 
tion ; taiolu,  to  throw,  separate 

Ir.  Gael,  trakhach,  rubbish  of  any 
kind  thrown  on  shore  by  a flood 

W.  trum,  a ridge 

W.  trais,  violence,  oppression;  treisio, 
to  oppress,  spoil,  commit  violence 

W.  tram,  conversation,  reporting 
of  news;  gwag,  in  comp,  tmg, 
vain,  idle 

W.  trychu,  to  cut,  cut  out;  trych,  an 
opening  “ ac  a drychodd  winwryf, 
ynddi,”  and  he  made  (he.,  dug)  a 
wine-press  therein 

W.  tranced,^  id. 

W.  tron,  circle,  round 

W.  trol,  cylinder,  cart,  a round  fat 
man ; trolen,  roundlet,  a fat  woman. 
The  trolly  was  probably  at  first 
a kind  of  tub;  Or  W.  troell,  a 
wheel 

W.  tron,  circle;  tronol,  circular;  or, 
-el  may  denote  smallness 

W.  tom,  dung,  and  hren  from,  pren, 
tree,  wood;  cf.  cambrel  and  cam- 
hren,  the  crooked  stick  used  by 
butchers 


1 Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  remarks  on  Ray’s  list  of  Northern  words,  gives 
this  as  a Welsh  word.  It  seems  to  be  now  obsolete.  Davies  has  trcmgcell, 
haustus,  which  may  be  related, 
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Tammy,  provisions  given  to  miners 
in  lieu  of  money  (S.) 

Tussock- grass,  grass  growing  in  tufts 
in  wet  places  (C,,  s.  v.  hassocks) 
Tatty,  neat ; “ a tutty  bonnet”  (S.) 


Url,  to  be  pinched  with  cold  (Cr.) 

Vugh,  a hole  or  cavity  containing 
metal  (S.);  Sw.  wak;  0.  NT.  vbk, 
opening  in  the  ice 

Warr,  to  expend  (Cu.,  L ) ; 0.  N. 
veria,  to  traffic  (negotiari) 

Waff,  a puffi  of  wind  (Cu.);  some- 
times ivhaff 

Walla,  weak,  tasteless,  insipid  (S.) 

Wassle,  to  beat  down,  knock  about 
(S.);  Cf.  wassel,  wastle,  stem, 
stalk  (Northumberland) 

Wear,  to  cool  the  pot  (N.,  H.) 

Web,  front,  blade,  as  shool-weh,  the 
blade  of  a shovel  (Cu.) 

Wells,  the  under  parts  of  a wagon 

(S.) 

Welts,  the  ribbed  tops  of  stockings, 
etc.  (Cu.) 

Weyt,  a vessel  formed  of  a wooden 
hoop  covered  with  sheep-skin,used 
for  lifting  grain  in  the  barn  (Cu.) ; 
O,  N.  vega,  to  lift  (Ferguson). 
The  O.  N.  vega  meant  only  to 
balance,  to  weigh,  primarily 
(Hald.) ; but  Egillson  has  the 
meanings,  tollere,  ferre 

Whale,  to  beat  with  a stick  (Cu.) 

TFAeamow?,  active,  nimble.  “ I’m  very 
loheamow,  as  t’  ould  woman  said 
when  she  stept  in  the  bittlen” 
(milk-bowl,  C.).  Cf.  Whart  = 
quart  (Cu.)  ; O.  N.,  hv'im,  motus 
celer 

WhereiHt  ; milk  over-heated  makes 
the  curd  and  cheese  hard  and 
v)herenH:===\\xm^j  (Cu.) 

Wherry,  a- kind  of  liquor  made  from 
crabs  (Y.) 

WhieiD,  to  fly  hastily  (W.)  ; ivhiew, 
haste  (Y.) 

Whtnnock,  to  cry  querulously,  as  a 


CELTIC. 

W.  tama,  hard  food,  as  bread  and 
flesh;  0.  Ir.  tomil,  vescere  (Z.^ 
443);  Ir.  Grael.  tomaltas,  victuals 

W.  twys,  tuft ; twysg,  mass,  heap ; 
ticysog,  tufted 

W.  twt,  complete,  neat,  smart  ; 
twtio,  to  make  neat  ; twtnais, 
altogether  neat 

W.  oer,  cold  ; oeri,  to  become  cold; 
oerol,  cooling 

Corn,  vug,  vooga,  a cavern ; W. 
gwach=vach,  hole,  cavity ; Ir. 
Giael.  fach,  a hole 

W.  giDario,  to  expend 

W.  chvKiff,  a quick  gust 

W.  gwallus,  failing,  imperfect,  faulty ; 
gwall,  defect,  failing 

Ir.  Grael.  gas,  bough,  branch,  boy  ; 
W.  gwas,  prim,  bough  or  stick, 
now  a youth 

W.  oer,  cold  ; oeri,  to  make  cold 

W.  gweb,  face,  front 

Corn,  givelen ; W.  gwial,  gwialen ; 
Arm,  gwalen,  rod,  stick 

W.  gwald,  hem,  border 

Ir.  Gael,  guite,  a hand-winnow  for 
corn,  made  of  sheep-skin  applied 
to  a hoop,  and  resembling  a drum 


See  Wells 

W.  chwim,  a quick  motion  ; chimiol, 
quick-moving,  brisk 


W.  chwaren,  gland,  kernel,  swelling; 
chwarenu,  to  form  into  kernels, 
etc. 

Ir.  Gael,  geur,  ger,  sharp,  sour 

W.  chiviio,  whirl,  quick  turn  ; chivi- 
wian,  to  dart  about,  fly  with  quick 
whirls  ; chwhvs,  widgeons 

W.CLcyu,  a complaint,  wailing;  cwyno 
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young  child  (S.)  ; A.-S.  hioinaa, 
to  whine ; 0.  N.  livina,  fremere 
(Hald.);  0.  H.  S.  weinon,  to  weep 
Whmnock^  a milk-pail  (N".,  H.) 


lUAi?T,old,curdled,butter-milk(Cu.) 
White,  to  requite  (Cu.) 

Whiskin,  a shallow,  brown  drinking 
vessel  (C.,  L.) 

Whither,  to  strike  or  throw  forcibly 
(Cu.) 

Whurry,  a boat  (W.) 

Whute,  to  whistle  (Cu.,  L.) 
Whewtle,  a slight  whistle  (Cu.) 
Widdies,  young  ducklings  (S.) 

Willow,  an  active  search  for  any 
missing  article  (S.) 

Wimote,  the  marsh-mallow  (S.) 

Winny,  to  be  frightened  (Cu.,  B.); 
0.  N.,  hvina,  to  growl,  fremere 


Wisk,  a cough  (S.) 

Yar,  harsh,  rough,  sour  (Cu.) 

Yat,  a heifer  (N.,  Hall) 

Yok-farni,  the  best  farm  in  an  estate 

(S.) 

I euk,  yoke,  the  itch  (C.);  De^.jeuken, 
to  itch 


CELTIC. 

to  complain,  to  wail,  -oc  is  a 
Celtic  verbal  formative 

Ir.  Gael,  cuinneog,  pail,bucket ; Manx, 
cuinnag,  mull  for  snuff  ; W.  cynog, 
small  pail,  pitcher 
W.  chwerw,  bitter,  sharp,  sour  ; Ir. 

Gael,  gear,  ger,  sour 
Ir.  Gael,  cuite,  quit,  even ; cuitieh, 
caitigh,  to  reward,  requite,  also  to 
quit,  set  free^ 

Ir.  Gael,  cuachan,  a bowl  ; cuishinn, 
drinking  cup  ; Manx,  cruishtin, 
goblet 

W .chwidro,  to  move  rashly  or  wildly; 
chwid,  a quick  turn  ; chwidrog, 
full  of  wild  motion 
Ir.  Gael,  curach,  a boat 

W.  chioyth,  a puff,  a blast;  chwythelh 
a whistle 

W.  givydd,  a goose  ; gwydidyn,  a 
young  goose;  Ir.  Gael.  geadh,goo^Q 
W.  ehvnl,  a search  ; chwilio,  to  pry 
about,  search,  seek  for 
W.  g^vy,  wy,  water;  mod  ( circle, 
round 

W.  givyn,  violent  impulse  of  the 
mind,  smart,  throb;  gimjnad,  smart- 
ing, throbbing  ; giuyneg,  throb, 
spasm 

'W.pesivch,  cough;  pesychu,  to  cough; 
pas,  cough 

Ir.  Gael,  geiir,  gear,  sour,  sharp  ; W. 

garw,  rough,  pungent,  harsh 
Ir.  Gael,  adh,  beast  of  the  cow  kind ; 

W.  eidion,  ox,  bullock 
Ir.  Gael,  ioc,  to  pay,  reward,  requite; 

s.,  payment,  reward 
Ir.  ochus,  the  itch 


In  the  Lancashire  list  of  Celtic  words,  and  in  that 
which  is  now  completed,  about  thirteen  hundred  words 
have  been  collected  together  which  have  no  known 
Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  equivalents,  but  of  which 
relatives  can  be  found  in  the  Celtic  languages.  If  this 
be  true,  and  if  a corresponding  number  of  such  words 

^ “ Bot  unnethes  [hardly]  any  othyr  may 
Pass  whyte  thorgh  purgatory  away.” 

Hampole  MS.,  Bowes,  p.  103  (Hall). 
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exists  in  the  remaining  counties  of  England,  then  the 
theory  so  often  and  so  confidently  repeated  for  many 
generations,  that  the  Celtic  races  in  England  were 
either  exterminated  or  banished,  is  destroyed  at  once. 
The  logic  of  facts  is  against  it.  Cadit  qucestio.  It  is 
simply  impossible  that  so  many  Celtic  words  should 
have  remained  in  the  land  if  all  who  had  spoken  a Cel- 
tic language  had  been  either  slain  or  driven  from  it. 
These  races  have  left  a monument  of  themselves  in  the 
words  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  which  no 
amount  of  assumption  or  false  reasoning  can  put  away. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  these  words  may  have 
been  brought  from  Wales  or  Scotland  at  a compara- 
tively late  period  by  intercourse  among  these  peoples. 
Even  to  the  present  century  there  was  so  little  inter- 
course between  North  Lancashire,  for  instance,  and 
Wales,  that  such  a supposition  must  be  set  aside  as 
too  improbable  for  serious  consideration.  The  related 
words,  too,  are  such,  to  a great  extent,  as  would  not 
be  conveyed  by  any  amount  of  mere  external  contact. 
There  are  child- words,  i.e.,  words  used  only  by  very 
young  persons,  or  when  speaking  to  them ; words 
which  belong  to  the  household  life,  to  labours  in  the 
field  or  the  workshop.  Above  all,  there  are  words  which 
belong  to  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  life,  which  could 
not  have  been  retained  except  by  a blending  of  the 
races.  In  any  future  discussion  of  this  important  his- 
torical question,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  must  be  quite 
futile  and  misleading  if  the  large  number  of  Celtic 
words  in  our  dialects  be  not  taken  into  account. 

It  is  evident  also  from  these  lists,  that,  so  far  from 
being  destroyed  or  expelled,  a very  large  number  of 
the  Celtic  race  must  have  remained  on  the  soil.^  The 

^ This  fact  is  now  being  admitted,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  many 
who  have  hitherto  stoutly  denied  it.  In  his  History  of  the  English 
I^eojple,  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  affirmed  that  “the  English  conquest  was  a 
sheer  dispossession  and  slaughter  of  the  people  whom  the  English 
conquered.”  He  will  only  admit  that  “it  is  possible  that  a few  of 
the  vanquished  people  lingered  as  slaves  round  the  homesteads  of 
their  English  conquerors”;  but  even  this  is  doubtful  (pp.  9,  10). 
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Scandinavian  element  in  the  dialectic  speech  of  our 
Eastern  Counties,  and  partly  in  the  West,  as  in  Cum- 
berland, is  a certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  a large 
Danish  or  Norwegian  element  in  the  population.  If 
this  argument  be  good  with  regard  to  this  race,  it 
must  avail  equally  for  the  Celtic  element.  The  extent 
of  the  influence  of  either  may  be  tested  by  the  number 
of  the  words  which  they  have  left  behind,  yet  only  in 
an  approximate  degree ; for  as  dialectic  wmrds  they 
were  more  likely  to  disappear  than  those  which  entered 
more  readily  into  the  departments  of  literature  and 
law. 

By  our  dialectic  words  we  can  show  the  distribution 
of  the  various  races  which  have  formed  the  English 
people,  with  a near  approach  to  perfect  accuracy,  as  a 
geological  map  will  show  the  course  and  nature  of  the 
physical  strata  of  the  earth.  Any  attempt  to  make 
such  a distribution  of  the  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  or  any 
other  element,  must  be  without  any  accurate  result  if 
an  examination  of  these  words  be  neglected.  In  the 
map  of  Britain  during  the  Eoman  occupation,  prefixed 
to  Professor  Rhys’  Celtic  Britain,  nearly  the  whole  of 
England  is  marked  as  Brython,  i.e.,  Welsh;  but 
North  Lancashire  appears  as  Goidel  (Gaelic)  with  a 
dash  of  Ivernian.  Our  dialectic  words  show — (1),  that 


In  his  Conquest  of  England  he  states  that  in  Ecgberht’s  day  there 
were  “three  long  belts  of  country”  in  which  the  population  was 
“absolutely  diverse”.  “ Between  the  eastern  coast  and  a line  which 
we  may  draw  along  the  Selkirk  and  Yorkshire  moorlands  to  the 
Cotswolds  and  Selwood,  lay  a people  of  wholly  English  blood. 
Westward  again  of  the  Tamar... and  of  Offa’s  Dyke  lay  a people 
whose  blood  was  wholly  Celtic.  Between  them,  from  the  Lune  to 
the  coast  of  Dorset  and  Devon,  ran  the  lands  of  the  Wealhcyn  ; of 
folks,  that  is,  in  whose  veins  British  and  English  blood  were  already 
blending  together,  and  presaging  in  their  mingling  a wider  blend- 
ing of  these  elements  in  the  nation  as  a whole.”  (Pp.  2,  3.)  In  one 
part  of  England,  then,  there  was  a mixed  population.  The  British 
were  not  all  slaughtered.  Here  is  evidently  a movement  in  retreat, 
but  to  a position  assumed  to  be  impregnable.  Vain  hope  ! The  dia- 
lectic words  yet  remaining  show  that  there  was  a mixed  population 
in  every  part  of  England. 
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tliere  was  a Goidel  element  underlying  the  Brythonic 
in  every  part  of  England ; (2),  that  the  tribes  along 
the  Eastern  coast  were,  for  the  most  part,  Goidel  or 
Gaelic  and  (3),  that  there  was  a Brython  element  in 
North  Lancashire,  though  blended  more  largely  with 
the  older  form  of  Celtic  than  in  the  South. 

These  words  give  much  historical  information  of  an 
important  or  interesting  kind.  It  is  evident,  for  in- 
stance, that  what  Cmsar  has  recorded  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  is  incorrect.  He  was  either  mis- 
informed, or  he  mistook  the  information  given  to  him. 
He  says  that  in  the  parts  which  were  not  near  the 
southern  coast-line,  the  people  did  not  generally  sow 
corn,  and  that  they  lived  chiefly  on  flesh  and  milk,^ 
Lancashire  would  be  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country 
from  Caesar’s  standpoint,  and  certainly  corn  was  sown 
there  long  before  he  landed  in  England  ; for  the  word 
by  which  ploughing  is  denoted  is  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  word  that  denotes  tillage,  and  is,  therefore,  of 
very  remote  origin.  It  is  evident  also  that  flesh  was 
scarce,  for  the  word  kick  (properly  kik),  which  means  to 

^ This  fact  was  stated  in  Arch.  Camh.^  vol.  xi,  p.  103.  I subjoin 
some  of  the  Gaelic  words  : — Aiyah,  fat  on  the  kidneys  of  beasts  ; Ir. 
igha  (pron.  eeyah)^  fat : hash,  to  be  drenched  in  a shower ; Ir.  hasg, 
to  drown  ; hear,  a cutting  tool ; Ir.  hearr,  to  cut : higge,  a teat ; Ir. 
hoigh  (higa),  teat : hop,  father ; Ir.  hohan,  id. : hudram,  oatmeal- 
porridge  : Ir.  huadh  (hudha),  food : ramh-ar,  gross,  thick : cadaw, 
jackdaw ; Ir.  catliag,  id. : callow,  earth,  soil ; Ir.  caoille,  id.  : cawhy, 
peevish  ; Ir.  calgakli,  id.  : core,  hard ; Ir.  core,  a hard  skin,  callus,  etc. 

2 “ Interiores  plerique  frumenta  non  serunt,  sed  lacte  et  came 
vivunt,  pellibusque  sunt  vestiti.”  {Be  Bel.  G.,  v,  14.)  The  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  asserts  that  they  had  no  coined  money,  refer- 
ring to  a passage  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  v,  21  : “ Utuntur  aut 
aere  aut  annulis  (taleis)  ferreis  ad  certum  pondus  examinatis  pro 
nummis.”  His  use,  however,  of  this  passage  is  very  uncritical.  He 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  passage  is  cor- 
rupt, and  that  a large  number  of  MSS.  have  “aut  nummo  aureo” 
after  “sere”.  {Life  of  Coesar,  ii,  183.)  We  know  that  the  Britons 
had  coined  money  in  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  tin,  by  the  best  kind  of 
evidence,  that  of  the  coins  themselves.  Mr.  Evans  infers  that  the 
date  of  the  earliest  British  coins  is  “somewhere  between  150  to  200 
B.c.”  {Goins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  p.  26.) 
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beg,  must  have  meant  primarily  to  ask  for  flesh.  Even 
in  the  present  century,  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Cumbeiland,  flesh-meat  was 
scarce.  It  was  customary  for  the  farmers  to  kill  an  ox 
at  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  Nov.  11  (hence  called  a 
“ Mart’') ; and  except  at  this  time,  and  so  long  as  the 
salted  meat  lasted,  there  was  little  flesh-meat  to  be 
had  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  except  bacon. 

We  learn  something  also  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Briton  from  these  words.  Beltan,  teanlay,  and  duce  or 
deuce,  show  that  the  principal  object  of  worship  was 
the  sun,  and  that  the  worship  of  the  sun-god  in  various 
forms  was  in  this  country  substantially  the  same  as 
til  at  of  France. 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  this  inquiry  is  the 
number  of  child-words  found  in  our  dialects.  These 
tell  us  that  the  language  of  the  nursery  was  often  Cel- 
tic. If  the  father  of  the  child  was  a Teuton,  the  mother 
must  frequently  have  been  of  Celtic  blood.  I subjoin 
a few  of  them  as  instances  : 


^Bua,  water.  Sometimes — 

\Bum,  id.,  for  hun 
Chuch,  schoolboy’s  feast 
Codds,  old  men 
Colly,  flesh-meat 
Cook,  to  throw 

Craddy,  croddy,  a daring  feat 
Doogs.  A boy  has  his  doogs  when 
he  takes  out  as  many  marbles, 
etc.,  as  he  puts  into  the  game 
Ducky,  a drink 
Goggy,  guggy,  an  egg 
Greg,  an  eructation  of  wind,  or  the 
noise  of  it 

Kale,  to  throw  stones 

Lag,  the  boy  who  is  last  at  a game 

Nhi,  water 

Nix,  the  cry  of  boys  when  the  mas- 
ter appears  ; also  a slang  word 
Pally-idly,  a game  in  which  flat 
pieces  are  ierked  into  compart- 
ments 

Faic-pmc,  exclamation  of  nurses  in 
removing  dirty  clothes 


Ir.  hual,fual,  water 
Ir.  huinne,  hune,  stream  of  water 
Ir.  cucht,  O.  Ir.  cucan,  provision 
0.  W.  coth,  old  ; Arm.  koz,  id. 

Ir.  colann,  flesh 

W.  cvag,  projection 

Ir.  crodha,  brave;  crodachd,  bravery 

W.  dog,  dogn,  share,  due  quantity 


Ir.  deoch  (docki),  id. 

W.  cocwy,  Ir.  gug,  id. 

W.,  greg,  a cackle  : Arm.  graka,  ra- 
cier ; Manx,  grig,  beat  of  a watch 

0.  W.  caill,  a stone 

W.  lla.g,  Ir.  lag,  loose,  slow,  sluggish 

Ir.  nin,  a wave  ; 0.  Ir.  ninai^,  water 
of  a foss  {Conn.  Gl.,  31);  W.  non, 
a stream 

W.  nyclia,  lo  ! look  out  ! 

W.  pal,  a flat  body  (spade);  \x.pa\l, 
a causeway;  Ir.  vladh,  a jerk 

W.  Innr,  dirty 
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Pudge^  a stout,  fat  child 

Tata^  walk  or  excursion 
Twig^  to  observe,  to  perceive 


short,  squat  female 
W.  taitdi^tati^  a journey 
Ir.  tuig,  id. 


W.  pwt,  any  short  thing;  pvuten^  a 


I have  given  only  a score  of  such  words  ; but  there 
are  many  more. 

The  preceding  lists  show  that  the  ancient  Britons 
were  skilled  in  the  forging  and  use  of  iron  ; that  they 
employed  it  in  agriculture  and  mining  ; that  they  grew 
barley  and  other  cereals,  with  peas  and  other  kinds  of 
produce  ; that  they  made  boats,  and  used  them  in  fish- 
ing. The  word  gavel  shows  that  land  was  held  under 
a lord,  or  that  some  kind  of  rent  or  tax  was  laid  on  it. 
Bodwill  (bodle)  shows  that  they  had  coined  money;  hil- 
lody,  that  they  cultivated  flax,  and  knew  how  to  dress 
the  fibres  ; and  helt,  that  they  wove  flax  and  wool  into 
cloth.  The  words  iron,  trolly,  and  rathes,  prove  that 
they  understood  carpentry,  and  made  carts,  which  were 
also  furnished  with  movable  slides.  Moggin  and  hrogue 
denote  that  they  made  boots  or  boot-hose ; slif  and 
saggar,  that  they  knew  how  to  make  pots,  and  to  bake 
them  in  a kiln  ; swill  and  other  words,  that  they  made 
various  kinds  of  baskets.  Sough  and  stell  show  that 
the  benefits  of  drainage  were  well  understood.  Such 
words  as  chang,  kibble,  eloo,  denote  a race  that  was  fond 
of  hunting  ; and  messan  or  messet,  and  colley,  that  they 
had  other  dogs  than  those  which  were  employed  in  the 
chase.  Such  words  as  lithe,  pobbies,  whig  (cake),  show 
that  they  had  various  kinds  of  food  ; and  sunkets,  that 
they  were  not  unacquainted  with  foods  of  a more  deli- 
cate kind. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  art  or  mechanical  skill, 
the  district  under  examination  has  undergone  a mar- 
vellous change.  The  scarcity  of  words  that  belong  to 
this  class  proves  that  in  the  Celtic  period  the  higher 
arts  did  not  flourish  here  as  in  the  more  fortunate 
South  ; but  ci^oivd  (fiddle)  and  buzon  (finger-ring)  show 
that  instruments  of  music  were  made,  and  that  some 
degree  of  luxury  in  art  had  been  attained.  The  art  of 
bleaching  was  also  well  understood. 
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The  word  bliss  (boundary,  limit)  for  hil~is^  shows,  as 
the  word  sallis  in  Gloucestershire,  that  the  nom.  case 
form  had  not  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  in- 
vasion ; but  the  blending  of  the  races  has  caused  the 
disappearance  from  our  dialects  of  nearly  every  other 
grammatical  form  of  the  Celtic  languages.  Accor  ah,  for 
accorat,  offers  an  ancient  form  of  the  pass,  participle.^ 

I have  to  remark  finally,  that  the  list  now  presented 
does  not  contain  the  whole  Celtic  element  in  these 
counties.  Many  of  the  words  that  are  found  in  North 
Lancashire  are  used  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
and  nearly  all  that  belong  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  are  knoWn  in  Cheshire  or  Shropshire.  Many, 
also,  of  the  words  that  are  now  brought  forward  are 
known  in  Lancashire.  They  had  escaped  me  at  my 
first  research.  I have  not  repeated  the  words  that  are 
common  to  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  or  Cheshire, 
my  object  being  only  to  present  the  Celtic  element  in 
the  dialectic  speech  of  a defined  area  or  district. 

Note. — I wish  to  add,  in  reference  to  my  paper  on 
'‘The  Celtic  Element  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect”, — 
(1),  that  the  word  cush  (a  cow  without  horns)  is  the 
O.  N.  kusa  (a  cow) ; the  kind  that  came  from  the  north 
being  presumably  without  horns.  (2.)  The  list  in  that 
paper,  though  a large  one,  does  not,  I find,  exhaust  the 
subject.  New  words  of  this  kind  continue  to  "crop 
out”  (to  use  a phrase  of  geology)  from  time  to  time.  I 
subjoin  a few  that  have  lately  come  under  my  notice  : 

Broat,  dried  peat  for  fuel  Ir.  Gael,  broth,  fire  ; hrosna,  fuel; 

W.  hrivd  (hrwt),  hot;  hrydio,  to 
heat,  to  infiarne 

Burn,  a berry  W.pivni,  a round  lump 

Connie,  a stick,  a staff  W.  cogail,  a cudgel,  a distaff 

Greets,  creawse,  loving,  fond,  and  also  W.  ores,  heating,  inflaming 
wanton,  lustful 

Cro,  mucus  from  the  nose  W.  craion,  matter  from  a sore;  crem, 

gore 


^ It  is  evident  also  that  -as  and  -I  or -at  were  used  as  verbal  form- 
atives.  We  find  lammas,  to  run,  and  hurl,  to  cut. 
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Drahe^  a kind  of  curl  when  only  the 
ends  of  the  hair  turn  up  (Peacock) 
Fell^  the  line  which  closes  the  web 
in  weaving 

Fluzz’d^  broken  and  jagged  at  the 
end,  bruised 
Fly^  a familiar  spirit.^ 


Grug,  a dandy  hen  (Fylde  country) 

Lauk^  the  black  bog-rush,  Schcenus 
nigricans  (Britten)  ; O.  N.  laukr^ 
leek,  onion 

Lee^  matter  discharged  from  a sore, 
also  urine;  A.-S.,  lea\  a lye,  lixi- 
vium 

Manegy,  cross,  ill-tempered 

Micliin  out  of  humour 

Moaxed^  in  a state  of  mental  dark- 
ness and  perplexity^ 

Quitter^  matter  from  a sore 

Scog^  to  brag,  to  boast 


Spell^  a spell  of  work,  a large  amount 
at  one  time 


W.  traig,  for  traic^  a bend,  a roll 

Ir.  Gael,  fail,  edge  or  rim,  border, 
ring 

W.  fflcisio,  to  break,  to  ravage;  ffloAs, 
a break,  a rent,  ravage 
Manx,  flaiee,  an  imp,  a fiend  ; Ir. 
Gael,  f aith  {fh  silent),  a lord,  but 
also  a spiritual  being,  as  mflaith- 
innis,  spirit-isle,  the  home  of  the 
blessed,  Heaven 
W.  grug-iar,  a moorhen 
Ir.  Gael,  luachair  (lucir),  the  club- 
rush,  Scirpus  palustris  ; luachar,  a 
rush 

W.  Hi,  a stream;  Ir.  Gael,  li,  lia,  id. 

W.  mbnig,  sulky,  ill-tempered 
W.  mic,  77iig,  spite,  pique  ; micio,  to 
be  piqued 

W.  mv)ci,  fog,  mist  ; O.  W.  much, 
darkness,  gloom  ; Ir.  Gael,  much, 
muig,  smoke,  gloom 
W.  chwydr,  matter  thrown  out 
W.  ysgogi,  to  wag  the  head  ; gogi,  to 
shake;  Ir.  Gael,  gog,^  to  nod  ; go- 
gaid,  a giddy  female 
Ir.  Gael,  speal,  a short  while,  a fit 
of  vigorous  exertion 


John  Davies. 


^ Dr.  John  Dee,  the  astrologer,  who  was  the  Warden  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  (now  the  Cathedral)  of  Manchester,  was  said  to  have  hi^fly.  The 
word  is  used  by  Ben  J onson  : 

“A  rifling yZy  5 none  of  your  great  familiars.” 

I have  heard  the  word  used  in  connection  with  Dr.  Dee  ; but  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  native  or  imported. 

2 Cf.  Sans,  moha  for  mokha,  bewilderment,  perplexity,  foolishness. 

^ Cf.  Sans,  kak,  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  be  vain  or  proud. 
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It  is  singular  that  a subject  generally,  or  rather  almost 
universally,  supposed  to  have  been  settled  long  ago, 
should  have  been  seriously  proposed  as  an  important 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  Fishguard  Meeting  in  1883. 
But  singular  as  it  is,  it  is  a hard  fact  that  such  a sub- 
ject was  proposed  ; and  although  the  question  speedily 
collapsed,  yet  those  who  had  imperfect  and  erroneous 
ideas  of  cromlechs  in  general  must  have  thought  it  odd 
that  such  a question  should  be  started  and  disposed  of 
so  summarily.  These  observations  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  announcement  in  the  annual  official  Re- 
port, which  runs  thus  : They  venture  confidently  to 
anticipate  their  meeting  here  (Fishguard)  will  be  the 
means  of  eliciting  further  information  concerning  those 
megalithic  remains  which  are  so  peculiarly  abundant  in 
this  district ; and  it  is  hoped  the  research  and  delibe- 
rations of  the  Association  may  in  some  measure  deter- 
mine what  are  the  true  origin  and  purpose  of  these 
ancient  monuments.’' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  immediately 
before  the  public  meeting,  Mr.  Barnwell  objected  to 
the  above  clause,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  had 
been  settled  many  years  ago, — at  least  among  the  anti- 
quaries of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe, — and 
moved  that  it  should  be  struck  out.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  some  one  present  would  have  seconded 
the  proposal  ; but  no  one  did  so,  and  the  proposal 
dropped  to  the  ground.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
many  present  believed  in  the  statements  of  Fenton, — 
a gentleman  so  intimately  connected  with  Fishguard 
by  connexions  and  residence ; for  though  born  at 
St.  David’s,  he  made  this  place  his  usual  residence. 
Such  would  puzzle  themselves  about  the  use  or 
object  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  as  if  those  who  set  it 
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on  foot  expected  to  make  some  important  discovery. 
They  must  have  been  disappointed  when  they  heard 
that  the  author  of  the  part  objected  to  was,  after  all,  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  objector.  The  most  remark- 
able incident  was  the  general  silence  of  the  other  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  Society,  who  thus  approved  of 
the  clause  by  letting  Mr,  Barnwell’s  proposal  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  informing  all  readers  of  the 
Journal  that  the  Society  could  sanction  the  statement 
that  the  object  and  history  of  our  cromlechs  was  still  a 
question  to  be  solved.  The  fact  is,  it  was  a case  of  par- 
turiunt  monies,  except  that  the  mouse  brought  forth 
was  very  ridiculus,  and  the  Society  itself  made  not 
less  so. 

After  the  numerous  articles  which  have  appeared  at 
various  times  in  the  Archceologia  Camhrensis,  which 
have  clearly  set  forth  the  real  nature  of  the  class  of 
ancient  stone  monuments  called  ‘‘cromlechs”,  it  would 
appear  very  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here  ; but  after 
the  revelation  at  the  Fishguard  Meeting  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  restate  what  has  been  already  stated  elsewhere. 
It  is  thought  that  to  the  majority  of  members  such  a 
step  might  seem  totally  unnecessary  ; but  when  learned 
and  experienced  individuals  are  dumb  on  such  a ques- 
tion, the  only  inference  is  that  they  had  no  opinion 
of  their  own,  or  were  too  timid  to  state  it.  There 
is,  however,  a large  number  of  intelligent  people 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  scanty  and  frequently  incorrect  statements  of  Fen- 
ton and  others,  as  their  fathers  were  before  them  ; and 
to  such  the  following  remarks  may  seem  deserving  of 
consideration. 

This  subject  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  : 

1.  Who  were  the  cromlech  builders? 

2.  At  what  time  they  were  built. 

3.  For  what  object  were  they  intended  ? 

The  first  two  sections  have  not  as  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  nor  with  our  present  information  are 
they  likely  to  be.  As  to  the  third  there  is  not  the 
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same  difficulty,  in  spite  of  wfiat  old  antiquaries  have 
told  us  with  such  confidence  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  Thus,  from  Camden 
to  Fenton  they  all  say  nearly  the  same  thing,  namely, 
that  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Druidic  altars. 
Thus  Stukeley  ; Rowland,  the  author  of  Mona  A ntiqua, 
perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  set  ; Awbry,  the  Wiltshire 
antiquary;  Pennant,  Hoare,  and  Fenton.  With  them 
also  may  be  mentioned  the  most  popular  of  former  Bre- 
ton antiquaries,  such  as  Mahe  and  his  opponent,  M.  Fre- 
minville  (another  Fenton),  Delandre,  and  others,  who 
put  all  these  ancient  stones  to  the  credit  of  the  Druids. 

Since  those  days  these  views  have  given  place  to 
others  of  a different  character,  so  that  those  who  still 
talk  of  Druidical  stones  are  laughed  at.  It  is  true  that 
even  to  the  present  days  we  have  plenty  of  Druids  and 
even  Arch-Druids,  Bards, Ovates,  etc. ; but  all  these  are 
inventions  of  late  mediaeval  times.  These  are  termed 
“ Neo-Druids’^,  as  distinct  from  the  ancient  and  genuine 
ones,  v/ho  have  long  since  utterly  vanished,  and  left  no 
vestige  of  themselves  and  their  monuments. 

From  the  fact  that  these  stone  monuments,  especi- 
ally the  cromlech,  have  been  so  generally  held  to  be 
Druidic,  some  reasons  should  be  given  for  this  belief ; 
but  none,  not  even  remote  traditions,  have  been 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  such  theories.,  On  the 
contrary,  local  traditions  ascribe  such  remains  to  King 
Arthur,  as  the  huge  work  in  Gower  and  in  Merioneth 
not  far  from  Cricceth,  where  we  find  more  than  one  in- 
stance. A cromlech  nearCorsygedol  House  is  named  after 
the  same  British  hero.  Other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned ; but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  case  of  their  being 
attributed  to  Druids  by  local  tradition.  They  are 
sometimes  assigned  to  the  Devil,  as  the  well  known 
monument  in  Clatford  Bottom,  near  Marlborough, 
called  “ The  Devil's  Kitchen”  or  Den”,  and  of  which 
an  excellent  view  is  given  in  the  latest  contribution  to 
The  History  of  Wiltshire  Antiquities,  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Smith,  the  well  known  Secretary  of  the  Wiltshire 
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Archaeological  Society.  The  stones  in  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse,  in  Berkshire,  called  “Weyland  Smith’s 
Forge”,  have  a curious  legend  connected  with  them,  but 
not  a single  trace  of  Druid  myth.  Many  other  cases 
might  be  mentioned,  all  tending  to  show  that  in  no 
instance  is  there  any  trace  whatsoever  of  Druidism. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are,  without  exception, 
sepulchres  more  or  less  perfect,  then  the  Druidic  theory 
must  be  given  up  ; and  that  they  are  so  will  probably 
be  acknowledged  by  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  even  the  most  unlikely  specimen. 

The  first  point  to  be  laid  down  is  that  those  who 
built  them  took  great  care  to  do  the  work  effectually,  and 
make  the  resting-places  of  their  friends  as  secure  as 
possible.  This  could  only  be  done  by  the  employment 
of  massive  stones  for  the  sides  and  covering-slabs  of 
the  chambers.  But  such  chambers  required  further 
protection  from  weather  or  small  animals ; and  this 
was  effected  by  heaping  up  huge  mounds  of  earth, 
sand,  or  small  stones.  In  the  case  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  more  elaborate  and  more  costly  methods 
were  adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  Whether  the 
builders  of  our  cromlechs  believed,  like  the  Egyptians, 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  cannot  be  asserted,  much 
less  proved  ; but  the  probability  that  they  did  so  is 
very  considerable,  judging  from  the  great  care  they 
took  to  prote(3t  the  body  from  being  disturbed,  and  the 
grave  from  being  violated. 

Objections,  however,  have  been  made,  and  perhaps 
will  still  continue  to  be  made,  that  there  are  some 
monuments  of  the  kind  that  never  could  have  been  so 
covered  up,  either  from  their  form  or  size,  or  from  the 
absence  of  soil  or  other  material.  A notable  illustration 
of  the  supposed  difficulty  is  furnished  by  the  Pentre 
Evan  Cromlech.  Its  enormous  height,  and  the  rocky 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  have  been  more  than  once 
brought  forward  as  proofs  that  it  was  never  even  in- 
tended to  be  buried  under  a mound  ; and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  some  apparent  ground  for  such 
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an  idea.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  tliat 
there  is  nothing  impossible,  as  there  are  in  existence  at 
tlie  present  time  structures  much  larger,  still  under 
their  covering  mound,  which  were  never  intended  to 
be  concealed. 

What  could  have  been  the  object  of  those  who 
erected  this  and  similar  monuments  ? They  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  altars.  Mr.  Fergusson,the  author 
of  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  all  Countries,  however,  tells 
us  that  such  an  exaggerated  form  as  Pentre  Evan 
seems  to  be  a tour  de  foree ; but  of  still  more  modern 
date  than  the  monuments  at  Plas  Newydd,  Anglesey, 
or  Arthur  s Stone.’'  (P.  174.)  By  a tour  de  foree  he 
means  a monument  of  huge  dimensions,  raised  not  only 
to  commemorate  some  event,  but  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity evidence  of  the  skill  and  strength  of  those  who 
built  it. 

If  this  theory  be  admitted,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
never  intended  to  be  covered  up,  as  thus  all  their 
labour  would  be  thrown  away.  But  the  value  of  this 
writer  as  an  authority  will  be  easily  understood  by  the 
notice  on  South  Wales  cromlechs  in  the  Arcliceologia 
Camhrensis  of  1872,  where  will  be  also  found  a review 
of  his  work,  and  in  The  Saturday  Review  of  the  time. 

Another  division  of  cromlechs  is  that  called  free- 
standing, approved  by  Bonstetten,^  who  divides  dolmens 
into  several  divisions,  the  first  of  which  he  calls  apioa- 
rent,  and  free-standing.  But  if  they  are  a 

distinct  class,  as  supposed,  neither  of  these  writers 
gives  the  least  hint  as  to  their  object.  A perfect  speci- 
men is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Pembrokeshire, 
There  are  also  said  to  be  demi-dolmens.  But  both  these 
kinds  are  simply  the  remains  of  once  perfect  chambers, 
and  never  were  intended  to  be  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. We  may,  therefore,  omit  all  further  notice  of 
them. 

Among  our  more  distinguished  antiquaries,  the  late 
Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  for  years  would  not  assent  to 
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the  statement  that  all  cromlechs  or  dolmens  were 
buried  in  mounds  ; but  latterly  he  was  inclined  to 
change  his  view,  from  a small  chamber  in  Marros,  about 
seven  miles  south  of  Laugharne,  in  Carmarthenshire, 
and  to  announce  this  change  in  one  of  his  excellent 
articles.  Another  sudden  conversion  of  the  same  kind 
was  effected  in  a well  known  clergyman  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, by  a visit  paid  to  the  remarkable  chamber  of 
Bryn  Celli  Udu,  in  Anglesey.  In  this  case  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  covering  tumulus  remains.  It 
has  been  described  by  Pennant  and  by  contributors  to 
the  Archmologia  Camhrensis.  Other  covered  cham- 
bers in  Wales,  as  those  at  Plasnewydd  in  Anglesey, 
and  at  Dyffryn  in  Glamorganshire,  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  figured  and  described  in  the  Society’s 
Journal.  Even  in  cases  where  the  covering  has 
vanished,  in  most  instances  the  stones  used  for  this 
purpose  are  still  scattered  around.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  is  Arthur’s  Stone  in  Gower,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  still  partly  buried  in  the  debris. 
Where  stones  are  abundant,  and  not  wanted  for  local 
purposes,  they  are  often  left  undisturbed,  and  thus  give 
their  testimony  of  their  former  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  earth  was  used,  it  was  valuable, 
especially  after  its  exposure  to  the  air  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  would  be  soon  carried  off  by  the  farmers  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  is  apparently  the  proper  expla- 
nation of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  covering  of 
these  structures.  The  ground  on  which  the  Pentre  Evan 
Cromlech  stands  at  the  present  time  is  bare  enough, 
and  from  its  elevated  position  was  not  likely  to  have 
supplied  sufficient  earth  to  cover  up  the  whole  of  the 
group  ; for  there  were  at  least  two  chambers,  the  main 
one  and  a smaller  one.  But  at  any  rate  an  immense 
quantity  of  soil  was  indispensable,  and  must  have  been 
brought  up  from  the  lower  ground.  There  is,  near 
Vannes,  in  the  Morbihan,  an  enormous  tumulus  known 
as  ‘"Tumiac”,  as  if  it  was  the  tumulus,  surpassing  all 
others  in  the  district.  The  ground  is  bare  and  rocky. 
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To  supply  material  they  brought  up  from  the  sea-shore 
below  sufficient  sand  to  form  this  huge  mound,  although 
inferior  to  our  own  Silbury.  That  the  Pentre  Evan 
Cromlech  was  also  once  covered  up  there  can  be  little 
question. 

We  are  often  inclined  to  judge  of  such  monuments  as 
if  they  were  in  their  normal  and  original  state.  No  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  effects  of  exposure  to  wind  and  rain 
for  centuries,  or  for  generations  of  improving  farmers  or 
builders  of  stone  roads;  all  vdiich  causes  have  produced 
such  changes  in  the  original  structures  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  present  ruins  were  once 
neatly  contrived  chambers  of  the  dead, carefully  planned 
so  as  to  give  an  almost  perpetual  protection  to  the 
remains  of  the  dead. 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  original  arrangements,  for  they  are 
almost  universally  the  same.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  entrance,  generally  looking  east. 
The  exceptions  to  this  position  are  so  few  that  practi- 
cally they  are  of  no  importance.  Another  fact  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  these  chambers  were  adapted 
for  subsequent  interments,  and  the  larger  ones  were 
used  for  several  generations.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  have  some  guide  for  the  excavators.  The  position  of 
the  entrance  was  easily  obtained  if  the  chambers  were 
uniformly  placed  in  one  direction.  But  there  was  another 
difficulty  when  the  exterior  of  the  entrance  was  laid 
bare.  Unless  the  large  slabs  that  formed  the  entrance 
were  unconnected  with  the  covering  slab  or  slabs  on 
which  the  superincumbent  mass  lies,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  enter  the  chamber  without  bringing  down  and 
destroying  the  whole  structure.  The  difficulty  was 
surmounted  by  taking  care  that  the  stones  that  closed 
the  entrance  did  not  touch  the  capstone,  so  that  the 
removal  of  the  entrance-stones  was  safe  and  easy. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  usually  find  only  these  stones 
wanting. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  more  simple  form  is  the 
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cromlech^  at  St.  Lytham  for  South  Wales,  that  for 
North  Wales  is  near  Criccieth,  and  for  England,  Kit’s 
Cotty  House,  near  Maidstone,  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently engraved  that  it  is  probably  known  to  many. 
Many  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  ; but  these 
three  are  the  most  satisfactory  examples.  The  New- 
port Cromlech,^  visited  last  year,  is  another  good  ex- 
ample, and  must  be  well  known  in  the  district.  None 
of  the  above  mentioned  cromlechs  could,  from  their 
form,  serve  as  altars,  much  less  so  when  buried  under 
a mound.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  that  they  were 
tours  de  force  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  hardly  requires 
refutation.  Other  theories  ha\^e  been  advanced,  such 
as  that  these  monuments  were  seats  of  justice,  or 
popular  assemblies,  or  in  some  way  connected  with 
religious  ceremonies,  or  even  astronomical  observa- 
tions ; but  most,  if  not  all,  of  such  theories  have 
dropped  out  of  memory,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon 
be  the  case  of  Druidic  altars.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
assumed  that  those  who  think  them  to  be  ordinary 
graves  are  right. 

The  two  other  questions  are,  as  already  stated,  still 
unanswered.  That  they  were  not  erected  by  Druids 
or  their  servants  is  now  generally  thought,  but  by  some 
earlier  race  of  whom  not  even  the  name  is  known.  All 
that  can  be  safely  inferred  from  the  contents  of  some  of 
these  graves  is  that  they  preceded  the  earliest  of  Celtic 
and  Roman  arrivals. 

The  majority  of  our  South  Wales  cromlechs  have 
been  already  figured  and  described  in  the  Journal.  The 
visit  to  Fishguard  has  made  known  others,  but  of  no 
great  importance  as  to  dimensions  and  peculiarity. 
The  Pentre  Evan  Cromlech  has,  perhaps,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Plasnewydd  megaliths,  been  more  often 
and  more  fully  described  than  any  similar  monument 
in  Wales.  The  first  notice  of  it  occurs  in  George  Owen’s 
account  of  Pembrokeshire,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Cambrian  Register,  p.  216.  It 

^ Arch.  Cainb.,  1874,  pp.  71,  72, 
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also  appears  in  Gibson’s  Camden,  no\,  ii,  pp.  758-9,  2nd 
edition.  The  manuscript  became  the  property  of  John 
Lewis  of  Manorowen,  great-grandfather  of  Richard  Fen- 
ton. It  was  communicated  to  Edward  Llwyd  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum^  who  sent  it  to  Bishop  Gibson  for 
his  new  edition  of  Camden.  Llwyd  acknowledges  to 
have  received  it  from  Mr.  John  Lewis.  George  Owen 
does  not  speak  of  “ cromlech”  as  Druidic  or  as  a temple, 
as  did  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  but  as  erected  over  some  dis- 
tinguished conqueror,  or  commemorative  of  an  import- 
ant battle.  The  late  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  first  drew 
attention  to  the  adjacent  stones,  which  were  evidently 
portions  of  another  chamber.  Mr.  Longueville  Jones, 
in  his  account  of  this  monument,  thought  them  part  of 
a gallery  attached  to  it ; and,  moreover,  supposes  the 
present  monument  to  have  consisted  of  several  cham- 
bers covered  by  a common  mound.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  two  chambers  touching  one  another.  Sir  J.  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson’s  objection  to  Mr.  Jones’  notion  was  that 
the  mound  must  have  been  enormous,  and  the  entire 
disappearance  of  it  unaccountable;  and  then  comes  the 
confession,  “ although  I am  now  disposed  to  believe  that 
all  cromlechs  were  so  covered,  it  is  certainly  extraordi- 
nary that  those  of  Europe  and  Africa  should  not  have 
retained  any  particle  of  their  coverings.”  It  may  be 
extraordinary,  but  it  is  also  easy  to  account  for  the  fact 
on  more  grounds  than  one.  The  two  large  upright 
stones  at  the  south-east  he  thinks  were  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  support  of  the  monument ; meaning, 
apparently,  by  monument,  the  large  capstone  ; but 
they  may  have  belonged  to  an  adjoining  chamber.  The 
account  given  by  George  Owen  does  not  and  cannot 
apply  to  the  stones  he  mentions.  They  have  vanished 
long  ago.  There  are,  indeed,  several  long  stones  lying 
in  different  directions  in  ditches  or  under  hedges, 
whither  they  have  been  rolled  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
These  are  worth  looking  after.  Their  number  and 
dimensions  should  be  recorded,  for  they  are  portions  of 
some  chamber  or  chambers  like  that  which  once  existed 
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here.  But  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  raised  as 
to  different  theories,  there  can  be  none  as  to  this  crom- 
lech being  the  most  remarkable  in  Wales. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  collection  of  similar  monu- 
ments here  on  a smaller  scale.  A group  of  such 
exists  on  Penrliiw,  on  the  promontory  of  Pencaer. 
Three  of  these  occur  in  a line,  standing  singularly  near 
one  another.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as  Carreg 
Sampson,  or  Samsons  Stone,  as  if  some  tradition  of  a 
mighty  conqueror  being  here  buried  still  lingered  ; but 
other  instances  of  a similar  appellation  still  exist. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  constant  repetition  of  Arthur’s 
Stone  or  Coit,  or,  as  in  Cornwall,  Quoit.  So  also 
a fallen  menhir  in  the  village  of  Lockmariaker,  in 
Morbihan,  is  called  “ the  Stone  of  the  Strong  Man.’^ 
The  capstone  of  this  cromlech  is  about  13  by  11  feet, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  2 feet.  The  supporting 
stones  have  been  displaced.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  other  two  cromlechs  of  the  group.  In  the  second 
one  the  supporting  stones,  also  displaced,  are  from  6 to 
7 feet  long,  while  the  capstone  measures  12  feet  by  8, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  1 foot.  The  thinness  of 
this  stone  shows  that  the  superincumbent  tumulus 
could  not  have  been  of  any  considerable  mass.  The 
remains  of  an  adjoining  circle  are  easily  made  out ; but 
the  large  number  of  scattered  stones,  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  fern,  make  it  difficult  to  determine  satisfac- 
torily anything  about  them.  At  no  great  distance  is 
a field  called  “ Parc  y Cromlech”, — a singular  name,  as 
such  monuments  are  so  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Another  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  at  Four  Crosses 
in  Carnarvonshire,  not  far  from  Pwllheli,  where  a farm 
is  called  ‘‘Cromlech  Farm’Vand  has  always  been  known 
by  that  name  from  time  immemorial.  Such  at  least 
was  the  statement  of  a gentleman  whose  estate  is  near, 
and  who  had  long  resided  on  it.  It  has  been  described 
and  figured  in  the  Archceologm  Camhrensis.  It  is  true 

^ Arc/i.  Cauib.,  1869,  p.  138. 
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that  in  that  locality  is  not  to  be  found  such  a number 
of  these  monuments  as  in  Pembrokeshire  ; but  there 
are,  nevertheless,  many  at  no  great  distance  ; so  that 
the  names  Cromlech''  and  ''  Parc  y Cromlech",  thus 
denoting  parcels  of  land,  are  to  some  extent  of  interest. 
The  dates,  however,  of  such  names  being  given  may 
possibly  be  partially  ascertained  by  the  title-deeds. 
This  cromlech,  that  gives  its  name  to  a field,  is  described 
in  the  official  report  of  the  Meeting  as  partaking  more 
of  the  “ nature  of  a very  large  cistvaen  than  any  others, 
as  the  capstone,  which  lies  east  and  west,  rests  on  the 
supports  laid  lengthwise,  and  not  upright."  As  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  difference  between  the  cromlech 
and  kistvaen,  the  unusual  position  of  the  supporter  is 
probably  due  to  the  materials  at  hand  ; but  the  fact  is, 
these  supporters  in  this  case,  although  very  small,  are 
upright,  the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  up  with 
horizontal  slabs.  This  monument  may,  perhaps,  be 
that  called  “ Gillach  Goch",  described  by  Fenton  as  fol- 
lows : “There  is  one  more  remarkable  than  the  rest,  a 
large,  unshapen  mass  of  serpentine,  15'  by  8,  and 
2^  thick.  Under  the  edges  of  it  are  placed  nine  or 
ten  small  stones  embedded  in  a strong  pavement  ex- 
tending some  way  round.  These  small  supporters  are 
seemingly  fixed  without  any  regard  to  the  height,  as 
only  two  or  three  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent stone."  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  Arcliceologia 
Camhrensis,  vol.  1872,  p.  138.  It  is  of  unusual  cha- 
racter in  having  its  capstone  supported  on  a row  of 
low  stones,  so  that  none  but  a very  slender  man  could 
insinuate  himself  underneath.  The  capstone  is  nearly 
1 4 feet  long,  8 wide,  and  2 thick ; not  very  different 
from  Fenton's  measurement.  Those  given  in  the  report 
are  : length,  13  feet  by  7 feet,  lying  east  and  west; 
“that  on  the  south  side  being  10  feet  long  by  3 feet 
6 inches  above  the  ground."  The  more  usual  position 
of  the  capstone  is  north  and  south.  But  there  is  a 
slight  ambiguity  in  the  description,  as  “that  on  the 
south  side"  may  mean  a separate  capstone,  or  part  ot 
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the  one  measuring  13  feet  bj  7 feet.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  cromlech  called  Gilfach  Goch’'  is 
not  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  report,  although  answer- 
ing in  some  respects. 

Another  cromlech  is  also  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Map,  but  being  either  concealed  bj  the  heath,  or  so 
low,  could  not  be  found  in  a search  made  for  it  in 
1865.  Nor  does  Fenton  seem  to  have  known  or  heard 
of  it,  for  he  does  not  mention  it.  Mr.  Blight,  who  has 
given  an  accurate  delineation  of  Gilfach  Goch  in  the 
Journal,  and  who  is  a short  and  slight  built  man,  did  suc- 
ceed in  getting  under  the  stone,  but  found  nothing  but 
a fragment  of  flint,  which  must  have  been  placed  there, 
as  there  is  no  naturkl  flint  in  the  district,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  a secondary  interment  was  pos- 
sible under  such  a stone.  Fenton,  however,  has  given 
us  a curious  account  of  it  : On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cromlech  are  three  considerable  excavations,  near 
the  centre,  probably  intended  to  have  received  the 
blood  of  the  victim,  or  water  for  purification,  if,  as  is 
the  most  general  opinion,  they  were  used  for  altars. 
Its  height  from  the  ground  is  very  inconsiderable,  being 
scarcely  1 foot  high  on  the  lowest  side  ; and  on^  the 
other  only  high  enough  to  admit  of  a person  creeping 
under  it,  though  when  once  entered  the  space  enlarges, 
from  the  upper  stone  having  a considerable  concavity.’^ 
The  earth  below  is  rich  and  black,  which  he  afterwards 
ascertained  was  chiefly  the  result  of  fire,  as  many 
bits  of  charcoal  and  rude  pottery  have  been  picked  up. 
A farmer  informed  Mr.  Fenton  that  two  or  three  years 
before  his  visit  two  spear-heads  were  found  laid  across 
each  other,  and  a knob  of  metal,  suspected  to  have 
been  of  gold.  Whether  the  farmer,  knowing  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Mr.  Fenton  for  Druidic  mysteries,  may 
have  invented  the  story,  or  some  tradition  of  such  a 
discovery  may  have  remained  to  that  time,  is  not 
known  ; yet  what  connection  could  exist  between  the 
spear-heads  placed  cross-wise,  and  the  knob  of  supposed 
gold,  is  a question  which  is  left  for  others  to  answer. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a feeling  that  the  history  of 
cromlechs  is  not  so  simple  as  some  think.  Thus  Bon- 
stetten  has  brought  forward  certain  arguments  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  true  that  the  covering  up  of  stone  cham- 
bers was  not  unusually  the  case.  These  arguments  may 
be  reduced  to  six  : 

1.  That  structures  which  cost  such  labour  and  ex- 
pense could  never  have  been  intended  by  the  builders 
to  have  been  concealed  from  view. 

2.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  sufficient  motive 
could  have  existed  to  induce  men  to  act  so  foolishly. 

3.  If  such  a motive  were  the  clearing  of  the  ground 
for  tillage,  then  the  stones,  as  well  as  the  soil,  would 
have  been  removed. 

4.  The  largeness  of  some  of  these  monuments  was 
such  as  to  render  their  covering  impossible,  or  so  impro- 
bable as  almost  to  be  impossible. 

5.  That  hundreds  of  denuded  cromlechs  have  not  the 
least  trace  of  any  former  covering  ; and  that,  too,  where 
there  was  no  apparent  inducement  to  uncover  them. 

6.  That  some  chambers  have  walls  with  round  holes 
worked  in  them  ; and  these  holes,  whatever  their  inten- 
tion, would  have  been  useless  if  buried  under  a mound. 

In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  Nos.  1 and  2 are  mere  sup- 
positions, unsupported  by  even  a pretence  of  argument. 

No.  3 is  a similar  assumption,  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  soil  has  been  completely  re- 
moved, but  the  stones  left. 

No.  4 is  also  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  much  larger 
monuments  of  the  kind  than  any  found  in  these  islands 
are  found  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

No.  5 is  a simple  assertion  that  because  no  trace  of 
the  covering  now  exists,  there  never  was  a covering. 

The  question  of  holed  stones  is  of  a more  difficult 
character.  The  late  Mr.  Brash  has  collected  many 
examples  of  such  holes  in  these  islands,  India,  and 
elsewhere.  The  double  holes  in  the  chamber  at  Bias 
Newydd,  in  Anglesey,  are  well  known  ; but  there  is 
generally  such  a similarity  among  them,  especially  in 
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the  Indian  examples,  that  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  are  all  intended  for  the  same  purpose  ; and 
that  as  they  did  not  communicate  with  the  outer  air, 
they  might  have  been  intended  as  a medium  of  some 
kind  of  communication  with  other  chambers  in  the 
mound  by  means  of  passages.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  a mystery  about  them 
which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  But 
whatever  the  purpose  of  these  holed  stones  (and  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  them),  they  are  no 
proof  that  the  structures  in  which  they  are  found 
were  never  enclosed.  No.  6 argument  is  that,  if  so 
covered  up  they  would  be  useless  ; but  as  they  may 
have  been  used  in  some  way  which  we  do  not  at  pre- 
sent understand,  this  argument,  like  the  other  five,  falls 
to  the  ground. 

In  the  volume  for  1872,  p.  126,  are  two  views  of  the 
Burton  Cromlech,  Pembrokeshire,  w^hich  has  not  been  so 
often  noticed  as  others.  In  1864  it  was  used  as  a small 
sheepcot,  and  had  been  built  round  with  small  stones, 
since  cleared  away  with  advantage.  The  capstone  lies 
north  and  south,  measuring  about  11  feet  by  9.  The 
capstone  is  unusually  massive,  and  as  far  as  one  ex- 
ample can  illustrate  it,  settles  the  question  of  capstones 
ever  serving  as  altar-slabs.  The  two  excellent  illustra- 
tions here  given  are  from  drawings  by  Miss  Tombs  and 
her  brother,  of  Burton  Rectory. 

There  are  two  similar  monuments  not  far  from  Llwyn- 
gwaer,  which,  for  want  of  time,  were  not  visited-in  the 
course  of  the  Fishguard  Meeting  ; which  disappoint- 
ment, however,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Bowen,  who  drew  for  the  Society  the 
sketches  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  has  given  in  the  two 
cuts,  A and  B. 

That  of  A represents  Llechytribedd,  or  the  Stone  of 
the  Three  Graves.  Its  capstone,  7 feet  10  inches  by 
7 feet,  and  about  4 feet  thick,  is  of  unusual  thickness. 
A reverse  view,  from  a sketch  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  is 
given  as  a vignette  by  Fenton.  There  was  formerly  a 
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fourth  stone  lying  near  it,  but  now  lost.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  stone  that  closed  the  entrance,  and  therefore 
independent  of  the  capstone. 

Trellyfan  Cromlech  (cut  b)  has  never  been  engraved, 
and  is  very  seldom  mentioned  even  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory guide-books.  The  capstone  has  partly  slipped  on 
one  side,  so  that  it  is  not  certain  how  far  it  resembled 
that  of  Llechytribedd,  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle. 
This  is  so  often  the  case  that  there  appears  to  be  some 
reason  for  it ; for  it  generally  happens,  as  in  the  New- 
port Cromlech,  that  the  entrance  is  higher,  and  more 
accessible  for  moving  and  replacing  the  slab  that  closes 
the  entrance.  This  inclination  of  the  capstone  is,  how- 
ever, rather  the  exception  than  the  general  rule,  the 
horizontal  position  much  depending  on  the  shape  of 
the  stone. 

The  cromlech  at  St.  David's  Head  (see  Arch.  Camh., 
1872,  Plate,  p.  141)  having  lost  the  supporting  stone 
at  one  end,  thus  becomes  what  some  consider  a distinct 
class  of  cromlech,  which  they  call  ^'demi-cromlechs"  or 
'‘dolmens".  Earthfast  is  also  another  name  for  the 
same  class  ; but  these  distinctions  are  already  going 
out  of  fashion. 

The  other  important  South  Wales  monuments  of  this 
class  are  those  of  Longhouse  (p.  141),  Llanwnda  (p. 
137),  Dolwylyn,  near  Whitland,  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  which  are  given,  p.  136,  and  are  here  repro- 
duced ; the  fallen  cromlech  at  Newton  Rhoscrowther 
(p.  142).  All  of  these,  whatever  their  condition,  belong 
to  one  class  ; but  it  is  curious  that  in  two  of  the  central 
provinces  of  Corea  exist  a large  group  of  similar  memo- 
rials, described  by  M.  Carl  in  a Report  made  very 
lately.  His  account  is  as  follows  : “ We  saw  a curious 
structure  resembling  a rude  altar,  consisting  of  one 
massive  stone  placed  horizontally  on  small  blocks  of 
granite,  which  support  it  on  three  sides,  leaving  the 
other  side  open,  and  a hollow  space,  some  16  feet  by 
10,  beneath.  Many  of  these  quasi  altars  were  standing 
in  the  valleys  ; but  although  it  must  have  cost  immense 
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labour  to  place  these  stones  in  position,  no  legend  was 
current  to  account  for  their  existence,  except  one  which 
connected  them  with  the  Japanese  invasion  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  invaders  were  said 
to  have  erected  them  to  suppress  the  influences  of  the 
Earth  (Ti  Chi).  Whatever  their  origin,  they  have  been 
left  undisturbed. 

The  tradition  is  a singular  one,  but  of  little  value, 
except  that  it  shows  how  completely  their  real  history 
has  been  lost.  But  they  bear  such  a resemblance  to 
our  cromlechs  that  they  may  be  thought  to  be  also 
burial-chambers  with  one  side  (that  of  the  entrance) 
exposed.  M.  Carl  may  not  have  been  learned  in  such 
matters,  or  the  extraordinary  resemblance  must  have 
struck  him.  The  only  respect  in  which  they  differ  is 
that  they  are  found  in  the  valleys,  and  not  on  the 
higher  grounds,  as  is  the  general  but  by  no  means  uni- 
versal rule  in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  does  not  seem  to  have  even  heard  of  them,  or 
we  might  have  expected  some  mention  of  them  in  his 
Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  All  Countries. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  and  use  of  cromlechs  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  no  more  hear  of  their  mysterious  character, 
which  it  was  hoped  the  archaeologists  of  Fishguard  and 
its  neighbourhood  would  have  helped  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  clear  up.  As  to  their  builders,  and 
the  time  of  their  erection,  we  have  nothing  but  bare 
conjecture  to  help  us,  whatever  that  help  may  be 
worth.  But  we  have  had  enough  of  theories  as  foolish 
as  they  are  groundless,  which  will  probably  soon  pass 
away  ; not,  we  trust,  to  be  resuscitated.  What  charms 
the  omne  ignotum  have  with  many,  we  all  know,  and 
hence  the  many  theories  on  the  subject.  The  views 
here  given  have  been  sometimes  called  Mr.  Barnwell’s 
dictum.  If  it  is  his  dictum,  it  has  never  yet  been  con- 
tradicted, much  less  refuted. 

E.  L.  Baknwell. 

MelksLam,  Wilts.  1884. 
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Jttiscellaneous  ^^oticfs. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1884. — We  have  to  inform  our  mem- 
bers that  this  Meeting  will  begin  at  Bala  on  Monday  the  18th  of 
August,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Mr.  R.  J.  LI.  Price  of  Rhiwlas  will  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee;  and  the  Rev.  William  Hughes,  Vicar  of  Llan- 
uwchllyn,  and  author  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Cotton,  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  T.  Charles  of  Bala,  etc.,  Local  Secretary. 
The  following  objects  will  be  within  reach  of  the  excursions, — 
Roman  stations  at  Caergai  and  Mons  Heriri ; Roman  roads  leading 
thereto ; Romano-British  inscriptions  at  Bedd  Porius,  Llanfor 
Church ; British  camps,  Caer  Creini  and  Caer  Drewyn  ; castelets, 
Tomen  y Bala,  Castell  Grono,  Tomen  y Gastell,  Tomen  y Mur,  Cas- 
tell  y Pentre  ; mediaBval  castles.  Cam  Dochan,  Dinas  Bran,  Prys- 
sor;  monastic  remains,  the  abbeys  of  Cymrner  and  Valle  Crucis, 
churches  of  Corwen,  Rhug,  Llangollen,  Llandderfel. 

Fishguard. — In  a “ Statistical  Account  of  this  Parish”,  which  we 
have  just  met  with  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Cambrian  Register, 
pp.  239  et  seq.,  we  find  mention  of  two  places  called  Castell, — one 
referred  to  in  old  deeds,  and  “ situated  on  a small  tongue  of  land 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour”;  the  other  called  Castell 
Mw'rtac,  near  the  town.  Did  any  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
visit  either  of  these  spots  during  the  Meeting  there  last  year?  And 
will  they  favour  us  with  their  notes  upon  the  remains,  if  any,  that 
still  survive  ? 

The  same  ‘‘Account”  refers  to  the  inscribed  stone  in  the  church- 
yard, engraved  in  the  Journal,  and  described  by  Professor  West- 
wood  (Oct.  1883)  as  “ rudely  sculptured”,  and  “ pitched  on  end  in 
the  churchyard”.  The  church  itself  is  described  as  “ a building  of 
very  undignified  appearance,  and  having  neither  tower  nor  spire 
makes  no  very  conspicuous  figure.”  But  it  no  longer  deserves  the 
censure  which  follows  in  the  “ disgraceful  reflection  that  the  house 
of  God  is  found  and  suffered  to  be  the  worst  and  the  most  uncom- 
fortable in  the  parish.”.  In  those  days,  too,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
butchers  used  sometimes  to  display  their  meat“  in  a most  unseemly 
manner  along  the  churchyard  wall.”  The  average  price  of  mutton, 
it  may  be  added,  had  been,  for  ten  years  past,  2Jd.  per  pound,  and 
for  beef  2 JtZ.  ! 

Again,  “marriage  here  among  the  common  people  has  its  season 
from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas.  The  happy  pair,  attended  by  their 
friends  in  their  holiday  clothes,  walk  to  the  church  preceded  by  a 
violin,  and  sometimes  by  a bagpipe.” 

Who  was  the  writer,  “ Gwinfardd  Dyfed”? 

5th  SER.,  VOL.  I. 
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Sepulchral  Stone  in  Fishguard  Church. — The  study  of  old 
Welsh  pedigrees  in  manuscript  enables  me  to  assure  Professor  West- 
wood  that  the  letters  in  the  middle  of  this  stone,  under  the  limbs  of 
the  cross,  are  meant  to  represent  David  Meredydd,  the  form  “ Medd” 
being  a by  no  means  uncommon  contraction  of  the  latter  word  in 
Welsh  genealogies.  Similarly,  the  letters  “ dd  me”  after  the  “ dne 
miserere”  are  doubtless  a repetition  of  the  same  proper  names  of 
the  person  entombed.  What  the  intermediate  mark  may  be  is  less 
easy  to  divine  ; but  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  must  have  been 
intended  to  signify  the  word  “animas”,  the  mark  being  part  of  the 
diphthong,  and  the  four  first  letters  gone.  In  that  case  the  whole 
sentence  is  simply  to  be  rendered,  “ Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of 
David  Meredydd.”  (Vol.  xiv,  p.  327.)  H.  W.  L. 

The  Fishguard  Stone.  (Oct.  1883,  p.  326.) — I w^ould  suggest 
that  the  sentence  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  stone,  beginning  with 
H,  but  now  broken  off,  was  “Hie  jacet”;  that  the  ‘‘dd  me”  on  the 
straight  edge  supplies  the  name,  which  is  the  same  as  given  on  the 
face  of  the  stone,  “ David  Meredith”;  that  the  mark  supposed  by 
Professor  Westwood  to  be  the  “ow  of  Greek  MSS.  of  the  middle 
ages”,  and  by  “ H.  W.  L.”  to  be  “ animae”,  is  only  a mark  of  divi- 
sion between  sentences ; and  that  the  word  omitted  in  the  gap 
before  it  was  “ mei”;  so  that  the  whole  would  read, 

ihs  ; XRS  : An  D"  M“  D^'L  h(ic  jacet). 

* DNE  miserere  (mei).  Y.  Dd  Me(d). 

D.  R.  T. 

Llanfechain,  Montgomeryshire. — This  early  and  interesting 
church  has  recently  been  restored  in  a very  conservative  and  happy 
manner.  The  three  narrow  and  deeply  splayed  loops  set  in  trian- 
gular fashion  in  the  east  wall,  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass ; 
the  chancel-screen  has  been  reconstructed  from  fragments  of  the 
old  one  ; the  open  roof  of  the  nave  brought  again  to  light,  and  that 
of  the  chancel  ceiled  and  paneled  in  oak,  with  bands  of  quatrefoils. 
The  oak  pulpit  shows  good  Jacobean  carving,  and  has  inscribed 
texts.  The  font  is  Perpendicular,  with  quatrefoils.  The  walls  are 
very  thick,  with  a considerable  batter  internall}^  The  priest’s  door 
and  the  eastern  loops  are  Norman.  The  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Douglas  of  Chester. 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  north  side,  is  a mound  called  “ Twm- 
path  Garmon”;  and  similar  mounds  exist  in  other  churches  of  the 
same  dedication,  as  at  Castle  Caereinion  and  Llanarmon  Dyffryn 
Ceiriog.  These  “ Twmpathau”  may  have  been  earlier  burial- 
mounds  utilised  by  the  missionary  in  his  preaching,  or  they  may 
have  been  raised  for  the  occasion,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  case 
of  St.  David  at  Llanddewi  Brefi  in  Cardiganshire.  T. 
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Y CwTTA  Cyparwydd:  “The  Chronicle  Written  bj  the  Famous 
Clarke,  Peter  Roberts”,  Notary  Public,  for  the  Years  1607- 
1646 ; with  an  Appendix  from  the  Register  Note-Book  of 
Thomas  Rowlands,  Yicar-Choral  of  St.  Asaph,  for  the  Years 
1595-1607,  and  1646-1653.  Prefaced  with  an  Introductory 
Chapter  and  Pedigrees  by  D.  R.  Thomas,  M.A.,  P.S.  A.,  Vicar 
of  Meifod,  and  Canon  of  St.  Asaph,  London  : Whiting  and 
Co.,  Limited.  1883. 

After  running  the  gauntlet  of  such  a series  of  mishaps  as  scarcely 
ever,  perhaps,  befell  any  manuscript  before,  that  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  emerge  from  them,  so  to  speak,  “with  a whole  skin”, 
and  which  are  graphically  told  in  the  Editor’s  interesting  Introduc- 
tion, the  Chronicle,  or  more  properly  Diary,  of  Peter  Roberts  has 
at  last  secured  for  itself  a permanent  basis  of  existence  by  finding 
its  way  into  print.  The  prospectus  already  issued,  and  the  tran- 
script (subsequently  discovered)  of  the  lost  original,  had  aroused  no 
small  curiosity  among  Welsh  antiquaries,  whether  archaeological  or 
historical,  as  to  what  further  light  it  might  throw  upon  matters  on 
which  other  contemporary  documents  and  monuments  had  reflected 
but  a partial  and  fitful  light.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  that  this  curi- 
osity will  be  satisfied  by  the  mere  perusal  of  the  able  summary  and 
description  given  by  the  Editor  in  his  introductory  chapter,  but 
rather  stimulate  an  anxiety  in  the  minds,  not  of  Welsh  only,  but  of 
English  archasologists  to  study  the  work  for  themselves. 

Professing  to  be  a simple  diary  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
it  carries  its  incidental  notices  into  things  of  far  greater  import,  as 
the  political  disturbances  of  the  time,  including  some  events  of  the 
civil  war,  convulsions  and  other  phenomena  of  nature,  and  remark- 
able occurrences  ; not  in  the  writer’s  immediate  neighbourhood 
only,  but  often  at  a considerable  distance,  which  there  then  existed 
no  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  to  chronicle  ; the  entrance  upon  oflS.ce 
of  this  or  that  noted  personage,  and  removal  from  it  by  death  or 
other  casualty ; especially  not  failing  to  notice  that  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  see  of  his  own  little  city  of  St.  Asaph,  their  intermarriages 
with  one  or  more  wives  in  succession,  the  births  and  decease  of 
their  children  and  servants,  together  with  the  various  petty  inci- 
dents of  their  lives,  and  their  trafl&c  in  tithes  and  benefices,  with 
other  sources  of  episcopal  and  parochial  emolument;  all  of  which, 
passing  through  his  hands  as  a legal  officer  of  the  Cathedral  Chap- 
ter, conduced  more  or  less  abundantly  to  increase  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  himself  and  his  family.  Besides  these,  we  find 
recorded  the  erection  or  destruction  of  the  mansions  of  the  princi- 
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pal  families  id  the  district ; and,  again,  the  inception,  progress,  and 
completion  of  public  works  ; thus  supplying  not  infrequently  dates 
and  data  for  the  succession  of  families  and  other  interesting  matters 
which  the  bare  and  imperfect  tables  of  the  genealogists  have  left 
absolutely  blank,  or  else  so  hopelessly  confused  for  want  of  these 
necessary  adjuncts,  in  their  mention  of  persons  and  places,  as  to 
lead  to  despair  of  unravelment. 

Last,  not  least,  and  appearing  as  an  agreeable  surprise,  are  the 
glimpses,  not  seldom  to  be  gained,  into  the  current  modes  of  thought 
and  opinion  of  the  day,  from  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  author  ; amusing 
from  the  contrast  they  present  to  our  own  in  the  natural  quaintness 
of  the  style  of  his  generation,  and  the  lawyer’s  affectation  of  tech- 
nical precision,  carried  (in  matters  to  our  eyes  trivial  enough)  to  a 
point  of  most  supererogatory  punctiliousness. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Peter  Roberts,  albeit  a notary  and  a 
man  of  law,  and  as  such  habituated  to  a prosaic  view  of  life  and  its 
surroundings,  had  evidently  a warm  heart,  actuated  constantly  by 
strong  and  generous  impulses.  His  sympathies,  social  and  religious, 
rise  unbidden  to  the  surface,  and  spontaneously  assert  themselves 
even  when  he  is  least  disposed  to  lose  sight  of  the  professional  accu- 
racy on  which  he  prided  himself.  Constantly  do  his  pious  ejacula- 
tions indicate  the  bent  and  habit  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  religious 
standpoint  from  which  he  never  failed  to  regard  the  most  opposite 
events,  melancholy  and  joyful  alike.  Vigorous  as  that  mind  showed 
itself,  when  practically  vigour  was  needed,  it  was  not  free  from  the 
superstitions  (particularly  those  fostered  by  the  astrological  ten- 
dencies of  the  period)  which  ruled,  in  that  age,  minds  still  more 
vigorous  than  his  ; and  we  smile  at  the  scrupulous  care  he  takes  to 
note  the  planets  under  which  each  child  is  born,  increasing  ever 
wdth  the  ratio  of  relationship  to  his  brothers,  his  cousins,  and  him- 
self. 

But  while  undoubtedly  of  a devotional  disposition,  it  may  be 
gathered  from  casual  expressions  and  notices  dropped  ever  and  anon 
throughout  the  book,  that  in  all  probability  our  Notary  Public  was 
not  altogether  fixed  and  determined  in  his  religious  opinions.  A 
shrewd,  easy-going  man,  he  welcomed  the  rising  sun  when  in  his 
little  Welsh  cathedral  city  that  sun  radiated  with  beams  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  in  the  direction  of  himself  and  his  family.  But  bred,  as  he 
would  naturally  have  been,  a Catholic  by  his  parents,  who  had  been 
born  and  lived  in  Catholic  times,  he  must  have  felt  called  upon  to 
make  his  choice  which  of  the  two  religions  to  follow,  the  new  one 
or  the  old.  Whichever  way  his  choice  secretly  lay,  that  choice  does 
not  appear  very  strongly  accentuated  in  his  writings.  The  public 
acts  and  events  arising  out  of  the  new  worship  are,  indeed,  accu- 
rately noted ; but  in  a manner  technically  worded,  and  so  as  never, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  to  express  a bias  either 
towards  positive  approbation  or  the  opposite ; while  now  and  again 
break  forth,  with  seeming  unconsciousness,  from  his  pen  such  allu- 
sions to  the  old  Catholic  festivals  as  “ Corpus  Christi  Hay”,  “S.  Hel- 
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larie  Day”,  “ Allliallowtido”,  as  though  oliiigiiig  still  to  the  old  devo- 
tions of  his  childhood.  He  quotes  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Latin, 
“ Libera  nos,  D’ne,  a malo”,  in  a way  suggestive  of  its  being  the 
form  he  habitually  used  in  private.  The  south  porch  of  the  Cathe- 
dral had  “fallen  down  by  reason  of  the  greate,  mighty,  and  boiste- 
rous windes  which  happened  upon  the  feast  day  of  the  Purificacon 
of  our  blessed  ladie  S.  Marie  the  virgine,  1629.” 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  book  is  tlie  frequent  recurrence 
of  clandestine  marriages,  which  is  adverted  to  by  the  Editor  as 
something  strange,  but  without  any  attempt  to  explain  their  signi- 
ficance. “In  one  case”,  says  the  latter,  “it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
why  the  marriage  should  have  been  clandestine  at  all,  as  the  ‘ mari- 
age  and  m’iage  porc’on’  had  been  concluded  upon  Friday  before.” 
One  pair  thus  clandestinely  married  “ received  a hearty  welcome 
from  a large  party  who  accompanied  them  on  horseback”,  an  event 
which  Peter  Roberts  records  in  somewhat  doubtful  and  amusing 
Latin,  “ Quam  plurimis  ei  comitantibus,  et  secum  equitantibus.” 

How  we  are  disposed  to  see  in  these  partly  public,  partly  clandes- 
tine celebrations  of  marriage  an  incidental  but  striking  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least  the  new  tenets 
and  worship  had  as  yet  gained  no  firm  hold  upon  the  people  at 
large,  and  that  although  they  might  outwardly  conform  to  the  pub- 
lic worship,  the  population  whose  poverty  and  insignificance  placed 
them  beyond  the  clutch  of  the  penal  laws  preferred  to  have  recourse, 
for  their  participation  in  the  Sacraments,  to  the  representatives  of 
the  ancient  clergy,  whom  alone  they  could  regard  as  really  and 
truly  still  possessing  the  spiritual  powers  conferred  through  their 
ordination  by  the  Catholic  bishops  who  had  been  displaced  by  the 
Elizabethan  government  in  favour  of  the  Calvinistic  intruders  from 
Geneva.  Of  these,  a certain  though  gradually  lessening  number 
were  still,  doubtless,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  country. 
Most  of  them  were  probably  in  hiding  ; some  few  may  yet,  perhaps, 
by  dint  of  temporising  and  halting  between  two  opinions,  have  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  benefices  legitimately  conferred  upon 
them  in  Queen  Mary’s  time.^  The  chapel  at  St.  Mary’s  Well,  in 
Wickwer,  had  probably  never  been  used  for  Protestant  service  ; 
and  it  may  thus,  perhaps,  even  by  connivance  of  some  of  the  author- 
ities, have  been  left  available  for  the  service  of  those  who  still  ad- 
hered to  the  ancient  faith  and  the  ancient  Church.  Should  any 
one  think  this  view  of  the  case  exaggerated,  or  otherwise  impro- 
bable, he  may  be  convinced  by  a letter  from  Cardinal  Allen  to 
Dr.  Vendeville,  dated  26th  October  1578,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

“This  change”  (from  a state  of  indiffierence  to  zeal  for  the  faith) 
“ was  wonderfully  furthered  by  the  familiar  conversations  which  I 
had  some  years  ago  when  I was  staying  at  the  houses  of  many  of 
the  gently  and  nobility  of  England  (from  1562  to  1565).  In  these 
1 demonstrated,  by  irrefragable  notes  and  tokens,  the  authority  of 

^ Douai!  Dian^s^  vol.  i,  Hist.  Introduction,  p.  Ixii. 
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the  Church  and  the  apostolic  see ; and  I proved  by  popular  but  in- 
vincible arguments  that  the  truth  was  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
save  with  us  Catholics  ; which  notes,  rules,  or  motives,  for  distin- 
guishing with  certainty  the  Catholic  faith  from  heresy  I afterwards 
enlarged  and  published  at  Douay.  Hence  it  was  brought  about  in 
a very  short  time  that  a vast  number  of  our  countrymen  not  only 
came  to  hold  right  views  about  religion,  but  abstained  altogether 
from  the  communion,  churches,  sermons,  books,  and  all  spiritual 
communication  with  heretics  ; a most  difidcult  thing  to  obtain  in 
that  country  because  of  the  iniquitous  laws,  and  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment,  as  well  as  other  penalties  which  it  entails ; and  also 
because  those  who  were  in  other  respects  Catholics  had  already, 
through  fear,  given  way  to  such  an  extent  in  this  matter  that  not 
only  laymen  who  believed  the  faith  in  their  hearts,  and  heard  Mass 
at  home  when  they  could,  frequented  the  schismatical  churches  and 
ceremonies  (some  even  communicating  in  them) ; but  many  priests 
said  Mass  secretly,  and  celebrated  the  heretical  offices  and  Supper 
in  public ; thus  becoming  partakers,  often  on  the  same  day  (0  hor- 
rible impiety  !),  of  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  and  the  chalice  of  devils. 
And  this  arose  from  the  false  persuasion  that  it  was  enough  to  hold 
the  faith  interiorly  while  obeying  the  Sovereign  in  externals,  espe- 
cially in  singing  psalms  and  parts  of  Scripture  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
a thing  which  seemed  to  them  indifferent,  and  in  persons  otherwise 
virtuous,  worthy  of  toleration  on  account  of  the  terrible  rigour  of 
the  laws.”^ 

We  trust  that  the  length  of  the  foregoing  interesting  extract  will 
need  no  apology  with  our  readers,  since  its  significance  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  separation  of  any  one  portion  from  its  context. 
There  is  a passage  in  another  part  of  the  same  letter  calculated  to 
cast  still  further  light  on  the  practices  but  obscurely  alluded  to  in 
many  notices  in  the  Cwtta.  Here  he  says  (we  translate  from  the 
Latin)  that  very  many  youths,  when  they  saw  their  parents  and 
elders  of  a different  mind  at  home  to  what  they  pretended  to  abroad, 
whether  it  w^as  because  they  were  less  afraid  of  the  laws,  and  the 
risk  of  breaking  them  than  their  parents ; or  because,  while  under 
their  parents’  tutelage  they  were  not  subject  to  very  heavy  fines  or 
punishments  ; or  else  because  they  were  not  as  yet  so  much  entangled 
in  sins  and  by  worldly  goods  as  their  elders,  openly  professed  the 
Catholic  faith  in  various,  and  those  the  principal,  places  in  the 
kingdom,  and  refused  to  come  to  the  heretical  Church  and  Com- 
munion when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  magistrate  or  by  their 
parents.”  (P.  55.) 

Cardinal  Allen  died  in  1594,  of  a painful  and  lingering  disease,^ 
and  we  learn  from  the  Diary  that  its  author,  Peter  Roberts,  was 

1 Douay  Diaries^  vol.  i,  Hist.  Introduction,  p.  xxiii.  For  the  letter  in 
the  original  Latin,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  52,  67. 

* Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  cii.  (Nutt,  1878.)  Dr.  Goldwell,  the  last  Catholic 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  living  in  July  1580,  when  he  was  prevented  only 
by  age  and  infirmity  from  returning  to  England.  {lUd.,  p.  Ixvii.) 
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born  on  Febrnary  2nd,  1577-8,  and  that  bis  father  died  in  1622. 
The  first  memorandum  in  the  Gwtta  is  dated  August  16,  1607,  but 
its  pagination  shows  that  six  pages  are  lost ; and  as  the  Note-Book 
of  Thomas  Rowlands  commences  with  Dec.  14th,  1595,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  former  was  begun  within  a year  after  the  Cardi- 
nal’s death.  The  latter  had  calculated  the  Catholics  in  heart  and 
profession  at  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
country  and  of  these,  we  know  from  other  sources  of  information 
that  a very  large  proportion  existed  in  Wales,  not  at  that  time  only, 
but  at  a considerably  later  period.  The  lists  of  those  entered  as 
students  at  Douay  and  the  other  Catholic  colleges  on  the  Continent 
are  replete  with  Welsh  names;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine 
Welshmen  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Challoner^  as  having  suffered,  not 
persecution  only,  but  death,  for  their  faith  during  the  interval 
between  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  (1558-9),  when  the  State  first 
created  the  present  Anglican  Establishment  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  proscribed  the  Catholic  worship,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  This  Act  (1  Eliz.,  cap.  i)  and  that  of  1563,  which 
accentuated  its  severity,  and  extended  its  operation,  was  not  for 
some  years  equally  administered  throughout  the  kingdom  so  far  as  to 
exact  the  extremest  penalties  from  all  alike.  “ The  Queen  and  the 
Protestant  party  counted  on  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  the  country  partly  through  the  pressure  of  the  penal 
laws,  which  made  the  position  of  the  Catholics  almost  unendurable, 
and  partly  as  a necessary  consequence  of  the  gradual  removal  by 
death  of  the  ancient  priests  still  remaining  in  England,  who,  so 
long  as  they  lived,  made  it  possible  for  those  who  continued  faith- 
ful to  keep  up,  though  in  secret  and  at  great  risk,  the  practice  of 
their  religion.  They  were  content  to  vex  and  harass  Catholics  with 
fines,  forfeiture  of  property,  civil  disabilities,  imprisonment,  and 
such  like  penalties.  Time  was  on  their  side.  They  had  only  to  be 
patient,  and  in  a few  years,  without  any  actual  bloodshed,  the 
Catholic  religion  would  disappear  from  England.”^ 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  illustrated  and  exemplified 
in  the  treatment  of  Richard  Gwyn  (or  White)  of  the  family  of  Gwyn 
of  Llanidloes,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Catholic  faith  at 
Wrexham  on  Oct.  I5th,  1584.^  From  his  history,  printed  from  a 
contemporary  MS.  preserved  at  Holywell,  we  learn  that  by  his 
popularity  and  efficiency  as  a schoolmaster  at  Overton  and  else- 
where, he  drew  on  himself  the  notice  of  the  authorities  at  Chester, 
wffio  “ began  to  molest  him  for  refusing  to  receive  at  their  Commu- 
nion Table”;  which  having  done  at  the  urgent  persuasion  of  Roger 
Puleston,  but  subsequently  repented  of,  he  was  driven  from  the  dio- 
cese. Afterwards  he  was  twice  apprehended,  loaded  with  irons  in 
a damp  and  filthy  dungeon,  and  tempted  during  three  years  in  a 

^ Douay  Diaries,  Historical  Introduction,  vol.  i,  p.  xcvi. 

2 Bishop  Challoner’s  Missionary  Priests.  (Richardson  : London  and 
Derby.) 

^ Douay  Records,  i,  Hist.  Introd.,  p.  xxi. 

^ Hist.  Poujys  Fadog,  iii,  pp.  128  et  seq. 
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variety  of  ways,  both  of  allurement  and  persecution,  to  relinquish 
his  faith.  Nor  was  it  until  he  had  triumphed  over  all  of  these  that 
he  was  arraigned  finally,  on  the  capital  charge,  and  ultimately 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  Simon  Thelwall  of  Plas  y Ward  in 
Denbighshire,  then  Deputy  Judge  of  the  Marches,  in  a manner  too 
horrible  for  description  here,  and  whereby  his  sufferings  were  inten- 
sified to  the  utmost. 

Now,  besides  certain  facts  which  appear  incidentally  in  the  narra- 
tive of  “ the  proto-martyr  of  Wales”,  as  White  has  been  called,  there 
is  one  passage  in  it  calculated  to  cast  a broad  glare  of  light  on  the 
state,  social  and  religious,  of  that  part  of  the  Principality  during 
the  period  in  which  the  Cwtta  Diary  was  composed.  At  Bewdley, 
where  White  with  the  Rev.  John  Benet  and  several  others  were 
brought  before  the  Council  of  the  Marches,  examined,  and  tortured 
by  being  “ laid  in  the  manacles”,  and  in  other  ways,  one  of  them 
relates  in  a letter  to  a friend  that  White  was  addressed  by  Atkins,^ 
the  Queen’s  Attorney,  as  follows : “ I protest  before  God  that  the 
Principality  of  Wales  is  the  third  part  of  the  realm  wherein  no 
punishment  at  all  hath  hitherto  been  used  towards  such  lewd,  obsti- 
nate, and  disobedient  persons.  Upon  whom  (as  Mr.  Justice  [Brom- 
ley] sayeth)  no  more  mercy  ought  to  be  had  than  on  a mad  dog,  for 
all  Papists  be  the  Queen’s  professed  enemies.” 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  persecuting  laws  which  constituted 
the  principal  machinery  for  establishing  the  Protestant  religion  in 
England,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Catholic,  were  not  at  once  attempted 
to  be  enforced  in  every  part  of  the  country  alike,  but  that  some  dis- 
tricts were  reserved  until  opposition  had  been  effectively  stifled  in 
those  nearest  to  the  seat  of  government ; and  that  Wales,  as  being 
more  remote,  had  been  reserved  till  later.  That  the  population 
were  still,  for  the  most  part.  Catholic  in  Maelor  is  seen  by  the  state- 
ment that  “in  May  1581  the  adversaries  were  busy  to  make  him 
relent,  so  far,  at  the  least,  as  to  hear  an  heretical  sermon  ; for  they 
did  imagine  that  his  fall  would  give  the  Catholic  religion  a sore 
blow,  especially  in  Maelor,  where  the  people  depended  much  upon 
his  virtue  and  learning. 

The  gentry,  upon  whom  the  fines  would  fall  most  heavily,  seem 
here,  as  elsewhere,  to  have  been  the  first  to  temporise,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  names  of  the  chief  participators  in  the  bloody 
deed.  On  the  final  inquest  at  Wrexham  we  find  a Puleston  (pro- 
bably of  Emrall),  levari  Lloyd  of  Yale,^  Owen  Brereton  of  Boras- 

1 This  is  probably  the  “Richard  Atkins,  Esq’re,  one  of  the  King’s 
Ma’ties  Counsell  in  the  Marches  of  Wales”,  whose-  death  is  recorded  at 
Tuflay,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  November  1610  (p.  20). 
His  arms  are  given  in  Clive’s  History  of  Ludlow^  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  “chancel  of  Hempstead  Church,  Gloucestershire,  where 
a monument  erected  to  his  memory  yet  remains.”  (P.  257.  Ed,  Arch. 
Cdinh.) 

2 P.  132. 

See  his  pedigree  in  Arch.  Camb.,  1875,  p.  41. 
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ham/  and  Piers  Owen  of  Garth  y Medd,  an  ancient  family/  in 
Abergele;  and  otherwise  aiding  and  abetting, — John  Salisbury  of 
Rug^  (said  to  have  been  in  his  heart  a Catholic),  Dean  Goodman,^ 
Sir  Hugh  Sonlle}'^  the  apostate  priest,  Edwards  of  Chirk,^  Wynn  of 
Vron  Deg,’^  etc.  A chief  witness  against  him,  suborned  by  Sonlley 
and  D.  Edwards,  was  Lewis  Gronow®  of  Meriadoc,  the  district  in 
Denbighshire  with  which  our  author  is  immediately  connected  ; and 
if  the  family  be  identical,  so  nearly  related  to  him  as  to  be  the 
grandfather  of  our  Notary’s  wife. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  society  presented  to  us  by  the  compa- 
rison we  have  instituted  between  these  documents  and  the  Diary  ? 
That  of  a strange  social  and  religious  war,  where,  under  a smooth 
and  smiling  surface,  every  one  was  really  at  variance  with  his 
neighbour;  where  none  could  feel  sure  that  his  nearest  friend  or 
relation  might  not  betray  him  to  fine,  imprisonment,  or  a horrible 
death,  if  he  should  conceive  at  any  time  a grudge,  or  find  a worldly 
interest  in  doing  so.  Hence  we  find  running  throughout  the  Diary 
an  under-current,  as  it  were,  of  allusion  to  different  persons  who 
act  as  though  they  scarcely  belonged  to  the  established  religion, 
yet  are  not  precisely  stated  to  have  been  otherwise.  The  burial  of 
one,  Mrs.  Conway  of  Bodrhyddan  (p.  118),  is  accounted  for  as  being 
a “ Recusant”  (the  legal  term  for  those  who  declined  to  change  their 
religion  at  the  bidding  of  the  Government),  while  others  also  so 
buried  are  not  called  ; so  the  fact,  perhaps,  being  purposely  concealed 
of  their  having  been  privately  reconciled  to  the  Church  before  death, 
and  interred  secretly  with  Catholic  rites.  Nor  is  this  supposition 
more  improbable  than  the  fact  brought  to  light  by  a Welsh  poem 
of  the  period,  in  which  a person  who  had  held  the  position  of  a 
parish  clerk  for  many  years  of  his  life,  deplores  and  expresses,  like 
Shakespeare  in  the  last  of  his  Sonnets,  contrition  for  his  sin,  in  a 
manner  showing  that  all  his  lifetime  he  had  been  really  in  secret  a 
Catholic  while  temporising  for  worldly  advantage. 

1 He  was  High  Sheriff  in  1581  and  1588.  For  an  account  of  his  family, 
see  Hist.  Povms  Fadog,  pp.  92-97. 

2 Descended  from  larddur  of  Penrhyn,  lord  of  Llechwedd  Uchaf  and 
Creuddyn,  Grand  Forester  of  Snowdon  to  Llewelyn  the  Great.  {Hist. 
Powys  Fadog.^  iv,  p,  346.)  He  was  High  Sheriff  in  1584.  (Arch.  Canib.., 
1869,  p.21.) 

^ ]Sist.  Poicys  Fadog,  iv,  p.  330  ; Aiwh.  Camb.,  1878,  pp.  284-91. 

For  some  account  of  the  Goodman  family,  see  Hist.  Powys  Fadog,  iv, 
p.  187;  and  Memoir  of  Gabriel  Goodman,  D.D.,  by  R.  Newcome,  1825. 

^ Vicar  of  Wrexham,  and  son  of  Robert  Sonlley,  Esq.,  of  Sonlley,  near 
Wrexham.  {Ibid.,  ii,  p.  144.)  ^ , 

® For  an  account  of  this  family,  Edwards  of  Plas  Newydd,  see/5kZ.,  iv, 
p.  63. 

^ Descended  from  Gruffudd  of  Bersham,  second  son  of  leuaf  ab  Nyn- 
iaw  ab  Cynwrig  ab  Rhiwallon,  and  his  wife  Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Bledrws  ab  Ednowain  Bendew.  {Hist.  Powis  Fadog,  hi,  pp.  18,  19.) 

® Lewis  ab  Gronow  was  the  father  of  David,  whose  daughter  Jane  was 
the  wife  of  our  author,  Peter  Roberts.  {Cwlta , p.  6.)  See  also  the  pedi- 
grees of  Bionyrhwylfa  and  Plas  Newydd.  (Preface,  pp.  xxviii  and 
xxxii.) 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  Puritanical  virulence  which  bursts  forth 
ever  and  anon  in  the  account  of  Richard  White  is  never  allowed  to 
manifest  itself  in  a single  instance  that  we  remember  either  in  the 
Diary  or  the  Rote-Book.  It  is  the  one  thing  as  to  which  the 
writers  never,  even  in  an  unguarded  moment,  suffer  their  personal 
predilections  to  peep  forth.  Roberts  outwardly  conformed,  and 
accepted  the  new  state  of  things ; but  whether  with  a more  than 
nominal  adherence,  or  whether  he  would  not  have  willingly  acqui- 
esced in  a return  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  regime,  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted.  There  are  signs,  sucli,  for  instance,  as  the  clandestine 
marriage  of  a member  of  his  family  (which  was  speedily  condoned), 
that  some  of  these  either  always  held  or  eke  eventually  reverted  to 
the  faith  of  the  ancient  Church.  But  he  speaks  of  the  marriage  of 

the  Rev’nd  father  in  God  John  Owen,  now  Lord  Bushop  of 
St.  Asaph,  to  one  Ellen  Wynne  (his  third  wief),”  without  any  sign 
of  reprobation  such  as  would  naturally  be  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of 
a Catholic.  Hallam  tells  us  that  under  Edward  VI  the  order  of 
priesthood  “obtained  a sort  of  compensation  in  being  released  from 
its  obligation  to  celibacy”,  and  cites  the  custom  of  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  Churches  to  “ permit  the  ordination  of  married  persons,  yet 
do  not  allow  those  already  ordained  to  take  wives. But  he  omits 
to  observe  that  this  concession,  which  did  not  exist  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  never  been  extended  to  Bishops ; and  Earrar  of  St. 
David’s,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Catho- 
lic Bishop  in  this  country  who  ever  asserted  the  right  of  the  episco- 
pal order,  as  he  expressed  it,  “to  keep  their  cradles  going”. 

Accordingly,  interesting  as  it  would  have  been  to  learn  which  of 
the  representatives  of  the  various  noble  and  gentle  families  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  the  first  to  abjure  the  faith  of  his  forefathers, 
we  find,  as  a matter  of  fact,  scarcely  any  intimation  of  the  kind  in 
the  volume  before  us.  A few  (but  it  is  scarcely  likely)  may  have 
Protestantised  under  Edward  VI ; fewer  still  so  early  as  Henry  VIII. 
Ror  would  any,  save  some  ultra-going  Calvinists,  have  done  so 
otherwise  than  partially,  or  by  halves,  until  their  knowledge  of  the 
doctrinal  precepts  of  their  religion  had  waxed  dim  through  obliga- 
tory discontinuance  of  its  practice.  Thus  the  children  of  parents  who 
had  retained  a doctrine,  here  and  there,  of  the  old  Catholic  faith  in 
a fragmentary  sort  of  way,  would  have  been  brought  up  to  know 
and  to  realise  so  little  as  to  render  it  scarcely  worth  while,  in  their 
eyes,  to  retain  the  remainder  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  penalty  of 
social  extinction. 

Among  the  earliest  seceders,  we  fear,  if  tradition  may  be  depended 
upon,  must  be  set  down  the  Mostyns  of  Mostyn,  who  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  Henry  VIII  over  the  Church  ; while  the  junior 
branch  of  that  family,  Mostyn  of  Talacre,  would  appear  to  have 
always  continued  faithful,^  although  they  are  found  to  have  been 

^ Constit.  Hist,  of  Engl.,  i,  p.  91.  (Murray,  1866.) 

2 Henry  Mostyn,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Bangor,  Sinecure  Rector  of  Ys- 
ceifiog,  and  Vicar  of  Whitford,  was,  at  all  events,  an  exception.  There 
is  a tablet  to  his  memory  in  Llanasa  Church. — Ed.  Arch.  Ccimh. 
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possessors  of  Basingwerk  Abbey  at  an  early  period  ; acquired  by 
marriage  witb  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Harri  ab  Harri 
of  the  Tribe  of  Bdnowain  Bendew,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by 
the  Crown  in  1540.  The  possession  of  it,  when  its  preservation  as 
an  Abbey  became  no  longer  practicable,  probably  enabled  them  at 
least  to  exercise  a certain  protectorate  over  St.  Winifrede’s  Well, 
and  secure  that  sacred  spot,  for  a couple  of  centuries  at  least,  from 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

Another  early  seceder  and  apostate  priest  was  Sir  Bobert  ab 
Bhys  ab  Maredydd,  who  had  been  chaplain  and  cross-bearer  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  and  whose  father,  Bhys  Yawr,  of  gigantic  stature, 
after  Sir  William  Brandon  was  slain,  bore  the  standard  of  Henry  of 
Richmond  atBosworth  Field,  after  killing  the  usurper  Richard  with 
his  own  hand,  as  testified  by  a MS.  in  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants at  Bhiwlas.  To  this  incident  it  is  certain  that  the  families  of 
Rhiwlas  and  Yoelas  are  indebted  mostly  for  their  fortunes;  and  it 
may  be  conceded  that  in  their  case,  if  they  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  exchange  the  service  of  God  for  the  service  of  Mammon,  the 
prize  dangled  by  Satan  before  their  eyes  at  least  was  a great  one. 
Sir  Bobert,  while  yet  a Catholic,  had  farmed  the  revenues,  in  Pen- 
llyn,  of  both  the  Abbeys  of  Basingwerk  and  Ystrad  Marchell.  At 
the  dissolution  of  those  monasteries  he  secured  for  himself,  in  per- 
petuity, the  grant  of  these  lands,  while  his  brother,  Morris  Gethin 
of  Yoelas,  gained  those  of  Aberconwy,  which  he  had  previously 
farmed  as  tenant  or  as  steward  under  the  Monastery  of  Maenan, 
whither  Edward  I had  translated  the  monks  from  Conwy.  His 
sons,  Cadwalader  ab  Morris  of  Yoelas,  and  Bobert  Gethin  of  Cer- 
niogau,  were  grantees  also  of  the  Abbey  lands  in  Hiraethog,  consist- 
ing of  an  outlying  portion  of  the  parish  of  Llannevydd ; and  these 
they  divided  between  them. 

Ellis,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Bobert  Price,  the  notorious  “ Doctor 
Coch”,  distinguished  himself  as  a persecutor  of  Catholics,  and  in 
1569  obtained  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Yspytty  leuan,  the  old 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydyr,  had 
become,  since  the  change  of  religion,  an  asylum  and  a starting-point 
for  the  depredations  of  lawless  banditti. 

Bichard,  another  son  of  Sir  Rhys,  was  the  last  Abbot  of  Conwy, 
and  compounded  for  his  betrayal  of  his  Monastery  into  the  hands  of 
the  King,  with  the  rectory  of  Cerrig  y Drudion ; of  which  he  is 
recorded  by  the  genealogists  as  the  “ Person  Gwyn”,  or  White  Par- 
son,— perhaps  from  his  preference  of  the  surplice  to  the  black  gown 
of  Geneva.  He  is  said  to  have  married  the  heiress  of  Plas  Kewydd 
in  Llanrwst,^  where  his  son  Thomas  Wynn  succeeded  him ; but  the 
family  shortly  died  out  in  the  male  line. 

^ Harl.  MS.  1971.  But  elsewhere  this  lady,  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Robert  ab  Richard  ab  Einion  Yychan,  is  called  the  wife  of  his  son  Thomas, 
his  father’s  wife  being  Janet,  daughter  of  Ellis  ab  Harri  ab  Cynwrig  ab 
Ithel  Vychan  of  Ysceiviog.  {Arch.  Camh.,  1869,  p.  26.) 
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Sir  Robert  ab  Rliys  married  Margaret,  dau'jjbter  and  coheir  with 
lier  sister  Jane,  or  Gwenllian,  wife  of  Roger  Trevor  of  Pentre  Cyn- 
wrig,  third  son  of  John  Trevor,  Esq.,  of  Bryn  Cnnallt,  of  Rliys 
Lloyd  of  Gydros  in  Penllyn,  eighth  in  descent  from  Ednyved  Vychan, 
by  whom  he  had  a numerous  family.  He  lived  at  Plas  lolyn,  a 
castellated  mansion  in  Yspytty,  which  was  visited  by  the  Cambrian 
Archasological  Association  in  1882,  inherited  from  his  ancestor, 
Howel  ab  Cynric  Vychan,  ninth  in  descent  from  Marchweithian. 
In  the  pedigree  of  Tudor  ab  Robert  of  Berain,  by  Randall  Holmes, 
it  is  said  that  Heilyn  Vrych  and  his  brother  Howel  “ gavelled  their 
inheritance”.  Heilyn  had  Berain,  with  the  lands  in  Is  Mynydd  ; 
and  Howel  had  Tre  Brys  in  Hiraetbog,  with  the  lands  in  Uwch 
Mynydd,  whence  came  the  proverb,  “ Cystal  Howel  a Heilyn” 
(Howel  is  as  good  a man  as  Heilyn)  ; a saying  which  is  to  be  refer- 
red rather  to  authority  than  to  wealth,  as  the  lands  in  the  Yale  of 
Clvvyd  must  always  have  been  by  far  the  more  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. At  Plas  lolyn.  Sir  Robert  maintained,  as  a country  gentle- 
man, a splendid  hospitality,  celebrated  by  bards  in  poems  still 
extant  in  Welsh  ; to  whom,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  spirit  of  adu- 
lation in  their  verses,  he  must  have  been  a most  liberal  patron.  His 
son,  Oadwalader  ab  Robert,  is  the  first  who  is  styled  as  of  Rhiwlas  ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  he  either  built  the  house  or  enlarged  it. 

Robert  Wynne,  the  eldest  son  of  Oadwalader  ab  Morris  Gethin 
of  Yoelas,  married  Grace,  a daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Salisbury,  Kut., 
of  Lleweni,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Oadwalader  Wyn  of  Yoelas, 
and  Rhys  Wyn  of  Giler.  The  latter  was  ancestor  of  the  famous 
Sir  Robert  Price  of  Foxley,  Kiit.,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  from  1702 
to  1726,  who  successfully  resisted,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
bestowal  on  his  favourite,  William  Bentinck,  by  William  III,  of  the 
lordships  of  Bromfield  and  Yale. 

By  his  first  wife,  Winifred,  daughter  of  Kenelra  Throgmorton, 
Esq.,  Oadwalader,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Wyn,  had  five  daughters; 
and  by  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Owen  Holland,  Esq.,  of 
Plas  ym  Merw  in  Anglesey,  a son,  Robert  Wynne  of  Yoelas,  born 
1607,  High  Sheriff  in  1631  and  1664,  and  a poet. 

He  married,  first,  Catharine,  daughter  of  John  Wynne  of  Melai, 
Esq.,  and  of  Maenan  Abbey,  relict  of  Foulk  Lloyd  of  Havod  Unos, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue ; and  secondly,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Edward,  and  granddaughter  of  Simon  Thelwall,  Esq.,  of  Plas  y 
Ward,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Andrew  Mere- 
dith of  Glantanat.  By  this  lady,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  latest 
entries  in  the  Cwtta,  he  had  a daughter,  Ellin,  born  Dec.  8th,  1646; 
and  also  a son,  Oadwalader  Wyn,  who  married  first,  in  1678,  Grace, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Williams,  Esq. ; and  secondly,  Sydney,  daughter 
of  Edward  Thelwall,  Esq.  (by  his  wife  Sydney,  daughter  and  heir 
of  William  Wynne  of  Garthgynan,  Esq.,  Prothonotary  of  Wales), 
son  of  the  Simon  Thelwall  of  Plas  y Ward,  who  was  engaged  at  the 
siege  of  Denbigh,  on  the  side  of  the  Paidiarnent,  in  1646,  and  died 
ill  1655,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmund  Loixl  Sheffield, 
K.G.,  and  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  of  Botterwick. 
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By  Lis  second  wife  Cadwalader  TVyn  had  a son  also  named  Cad- 
walader,  who  succeeded  him  at  Yoelas,  and  was  the  father  or  grand- 
father of  Watkin  Wynne,  whose  daughter,  Jane  Wynne,  brought 
Cevn  Amwlch  into  the  family  as  heiress  to  her  cousin-german,  John 
Grifi&th  of  that  place,  who  died  in  1794. 

Another  striking  instance  of  an  eminent  person  of  Denbighshire 
who  began  life  as  an  earnest  and  even  enthusiastic  Catholic,  but 
whose  worldly  career  seems  to  have  drawn  him  away  from  his  reli- 
gion, is  Sir  Richard  Clough,  who  began  life  as  a chorister  at  Chester, 
and  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where,  as  Fuller  tells  us,^  he 
was  created  a Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  bore  ever  after  in 
his  coat  the  five  crosses  which  were  the  badge  of  the  Order.  We 
do  not  read  any  positive  statement  that  he  changed  his  religion, 
which  he  may  have  followed  although  subsequently  in  possession  of 
Maenan  Abbey,  which  probably  he  purchased  from  the  original 
grantee,  and  which  passed  by  the  marriage  of  Mary,  his  younger 
daughter,  to  Sir  William  Wynne,  Knt.,  of  Melai;  and  from  him  to 
his  son  John  Wynne,  who  resided  at  the  Abbey.  It  remained  sub- 
sequently in  the  family  of  Melai,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the 
pi-esent  Lord  Newborough  of  Glyn  Llivon,  whose  ancestor,  the  first 
Lord,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  family  to  have  become  a 
Protestant,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Another  family  of  wealth  and  influence,  the  Salisburys  of  Lleweni, 
with  its  branches  at  Rug,  Bachymbyd,  Plas  Isa,  and  Bachegraig, 
appear  to  have  been  divided  for  some  time  in  respect  of  adherence 
to  the  old  and  partisanship  of  the  new  religion.  We  And  William 
Salusbury  of  Plas  Isa,  whose  great-grandfather  wms  of  Lleweni, 
maintaining  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Henry  VIII  over  the 
Church,  and  in  hiding  under  Queen  Mary;  while  Thomas  Salisbury 
of  Lleweni,  son  of  Catharine  of  Berain  by  her  flrst  husband,  was  a 
Catholic,  and  executed  for  joining  in  Babington’s  plot  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  But  his  brother.  Sir  John  the  Strong, 
wdio  succeeded  him  at  Lleweni,  was  a Protestant,  and  Esquire  of  the 
Body  to  Queen  Elizabeth.^ 

John  Salisbury  of  Rug  (grandson  of  Pyers  Salisbury  of  Bachym- 
byd, who  married  Margaret  Wen,  the  heiress  of  Bug,  descended 
from  Owain  Brogyntyn)  is  the  subject  of  a remarkable  anecdote  in 
the  Martyrdom  of  Richard  White,  to  the  effect  that,  passing  one  day 
by  the  Gaol  at  Ruthin,  in  company  with  Goodman,  Dean  of  West- 
minster, and  ‘‘perceiving  the  prisoner  to  stand  in  the  door,  flrst 
paused  wdiile  beholding  him,  then  shook  his  head  upon  him,  saying', 
‘ Oh,  White,  thou  art  an  unprofitable  member  of  the  Common- 
wealth !’  The  which  words  he  spake  in  hearing  of  this  preacher  to 
maintain  a little  credit  he  was  in  with  him  and  other  heretics,  but 
plainly  against  his  own  conscience  and  knowledge,  for  all  the  country 

knew  him  to  be  inclined  in  mind  unto  the  same  religion But 

see  wdiat  followed.  The  gentleman  returned  home  sick,  and  was 

' Quoted  in  Eminent  Wehhmm,  s.  v. 

2 State  1586;  Ilii^t.  Poiryn  Fodoy,  iv,  p.3.35;  Ancient  and  Modern 
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never  seen  abroad  after  this  word  until  he  came  to  be  buried  : a sore 
word  to  the  man  himself,  and  a good  example  to  all  dissemblers, 
especially  in  credit  and  authority,  to  take  heed  what  they  say  or  do 
against  their  own  conscience.”^  A son  of  Simon  Thelwall  of  Plas  y 
Ward,  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  White,  Ithel  Thel- 
wall, is  said  to  have  been  struck  dumb  while  preaching  the  Assize 
sermon  before  the  Judges  at  the  time  of  the  mock  trial  at  Wrexham. 

Of  “a  gentleman  of  good  calling,  John  Edwards  of  [Plas  ISTewydd 
in]  Chirk,  who  had  been  a Catholic,  and  a great  benefactor  to  these 
prisoners”,  it  is  related  that  he  “ was  now  brought  by  infirmity  and 
importunity  of  carnal  friends  to  renounce  his  faith  before  the  baj’ 
with  open  protestation, — a 'pitiful  example  never  heard  of  in  Wales 
hefore^^^  It  is  added  that  “the  gentleman  returned  home,  his  soul 
loaded  with  sin,  his  conscience  with  desperation,  his  body  with 
punishments  so  strange  and  fearful  that  my  tongue  doth  tremble  to 
utter  them,  my  heart  doth  bleed  to  think  upon  them  ; but  the  country 
doth  remember  them,  and  the  posterity  will  talk  of  them.” 

This  John  Edwards  was  grandson  of  William  Edwards,  Constable 
of  Chirk  Castle,  descended  from  Tudor  Trevor,  of  the  line  of  Edny- 
fed  Gam  of  Llys  Pengwern  in  Nanheudwy,  from  which  the  Mostyns 
were  derived  through  Teuan  Eychau  of  Llys  Pengwern,  who  mar- 
ried Angharad,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Howel  ab  Tudor  ab  Ithel 
Fychan  of  Mostyn.^  He  died  the  year  after  his  apostacy,  1583, 
having  had  for  his  reward  the  rectory  of  Chirk  ; but  we  find  that  his 
son  John,  after  having  been  Member  of  Parliament  for  Denbighshire, 
was  attainted  for  recusancy,  i.e.,  for  being  a Catholic,  in  1614,  and 
his  estates,  part  of  which  consisted  of  the  spoils  of  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  confiscated. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  another  remarkable  feature  in  the 
C'wtta^  namely  its  value  as  a test  of  the  accuracy  of  our  Welsh 
heraldic  and  bardic  genealogies.  The  latter,  while  usually  explicit 
enough  in  the  matter  of  names,  are  sadly  defective  both  as  to  dates 
and  as  to  facts.  There  is  little  in  them  to  stamp  with  individuality 
the  persons  whose  names,  indeed,  are  recorded  from  father  to  son, 
but  with  so  constant  a repetition  of  one  or  more  appellatives  (here 
and  there  varied  by  a nickname  usually  significant  of  some  personal 
singularity  or  deformity)  as  to  make  it  extremely  difiBcult  to  fix  the 
period  and  the  generation  of  each.  Confusion  is  worse  confounded 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  genealogists  themselves  often  differ 
with  each  other  in  stating  the  order  of  the  generations,  the  inter- 
marriages of  families,  and  their  armorial  bearings.  Again,  nothing 
is  more  puzzling  than  their  habit  of  distinguishing  them  by  their 
parishes  or  townships  rather  than  by  their  personal  residences.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  invaluable  in  tracing  the  identity  of  individuals 
and  their  connection  with  the  land,  to  discover  a green  oasis  of 
dates  and  documents  standing  out  in  a wilderness  of  names,  such  as, 
for  instance,  Ffoulk  ab  John  ab  Edward  succeeded  by  Edward  ab 

1 Hist.  Powys  Fadog,  hi,  p.  131. 

Ibid.,  iv,  pp.  63,  145. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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John  ab  Foulk,  or  leuan  Hen,  transposed  with  leuan  Vychan,  in  an 
interminable  genealogical  succession. 

It  is  just  such  an  oasis  that  the  Diary  of  Peter  Uoherts  presents 
to  us.  Hor  has  his  Editor  been  slow  in  providing  us  with  a few 
samples,  which  we  could  wish,  however,  to  have  been  made  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  The  pedigrees  appended  to  the  Preface 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  utilised  if  added  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  and  if  they  had  consisted  rather  of  the  main  trunks,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  genealogical  trees  of  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire 
growth.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Hoble  Tribes  of  Marchweithian, 
Hedd  Molwynog,  and  Ednyved  Vychan,  would  be  of  native  origin; 
others,  as  the  Conways,  the  Cloughs,  the  Myddelfcons,  or  the  Salis- 
bury s,  have  come  of  foreign,  that  is  to  say  Saxon  or  Norman  extrac- 
tion. The  trunks  ascertained,  the  ramifications  would  be  distin- 
guished more  readily.  In  saying  thus  much  we  are  far  from  un- 
grateful for  the  mercies  accorded  to  us ; and  the  pedigrees  of  Teir- 
dan,  Meriadog,  Wickwar,  Yaynol,  and  Voelas,  afford  very  promising 
samples  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  future. 

So  interesting  a volume  must  needs  draw  further  attention  from 
the  public  than  falls  within  the  scope  of  a first  edition  to  supply, 
and  we  think  that  information  about  many  of  the  places  as  well  as 
persons  alluded  to  in  the  body  of  the  work  may  probably  best  be 
supplied  by  a running  commentary  of  footnotes.  Of  the  pedigrees 
here  given,  one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps,  next  to  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Diary,  is  that  of  Ffoulkes  of  Meriadog,  being  drawn 
partly  from  the  Diary  itself,  but  supplemented  and  illustrated  also 
l3y  that  of  Randle  Holme  or  Holmes  (as  the  name  is  also  written), 
the  contemporary  Deputy  Herald  of  Chester,  who  commenced  it 
from  Marchweithian.  It  is  continued  by  the  Editor  down  to  the 
last  heiress,  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Pierce  Ffoulkes,  who  died  in 
1717),  who  carried  the  estate  to  Dyffryn  Aled  by  her  marriage 
with  Robert  Wynne,  derived  from  Marchudd,  the  grandfather  of 
Diana  Wynne,  who  brought  the  whole  property  by  her  marriage  to 
Philip  Yorke  of  Erddig,  Esq.,  her  second  husband,  and  built  the 
present  mansion. 

Some  facts,  however,  calculated  to  add  to  its  interest  and  com- 
pleteness, and  to  give  it,  so  to  speak,  artistic  merit,  are  omitted. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  Grace  Holland  of  Carwedfynydd,  the 
wife  of  Ffoulk  ab  Robert,  who  died  in  1607,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Salusbury,  was  a daughter  of  Piers  Holland  of  Kinmel.  Anne 
Lloyd,  the  wife  of  his  son  Piers  Ffoulkes,  daughter  to  Meredydd  ab 
Tudor  of  Nantglyn,  was  descended  from  Trahaiarn  of  Castle  Eralyn, 
head  of  one  of  the  noble  families  of  South  Wales.  Piers  Ffoulkes, 
whose  second  wife,  Magdalen,  was  daughter  to  Edward  Wynne  of 
Caerau,  in  Carwed  Vynydd,  had  a first  wife, daughter  to  Tho- 

mas Buckley  of  Esclusham,  near  Wrexham,  by  his  second  wife, 

Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheiress  to Brereton  of  Borasham,  and 

relict  of  Lewis  of  Plas  Is  y Clawdd.  Herein,  however,  lies  a genea- 
logical puzzle.  In  the  Brereton  pedigree  (Hist,  Powys  Fadog,  iv. 
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p.  94)  we  find  John  Brereton  of  Esclnsliam,  second  son  of  Owen 
Brereton  of  Borasham,  who  had  four  daughters,  coheirs,  the  first 
of  whom  was  Elizabeth  {oh.  1656),  uxor  Thomas  Bulkeley  of  Coedon 
in  Anglesey.  The  only  family  named  as  of  Bias  Is  y Clawdd  is 
that  of  Lloyd  from  Tudor  Trevor  (J5.,  iv,  p.  69),  and  in  this  the 
name  of  Lewis  does  not  occur. 

This  is  by  no  means  a solitary  instance  of  confusion  arising  out 
of  statements  given  in  Randle  Holme’s  pedigrees  ; often,  by  the  way, 
enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  his  handwriting,  in  a style 
of  eccentric  orthography,  written  with  a stumpy  qnill  on  paper 
soaked  by  the  ink.  Take,  for  example,  the  first  of  the  pedigrees  in 
the  Preface,  that  of  Teirdan.  Here  we  have  John  Holland,  who 
died  in  1654,  husband  of  Howce  White,  who  died  in  1630,  given  as 
father  of  Humphrey  Holland,  who  died  in  1612,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cwtta,  married  to  Jane  Humphreys  of  Bodlewithan  in 
1630. 

A somewhat  similar  confusion  occurs  wdth  regard  to  the  Prices 
of  Rhiwlas  and  Yaenol,  as  to  which  we  cannot  here  enter  into 
detail.  A correct  genealogy,  however,  having  been  kindly  lent  to 
us  by  a lady  connected  with  the  family  of  Holland  by  marriage,  we 
print  it  here  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  student 
in  such  matters.  (See  Table  B in  the  Appendix.) 

Genealogy,  with  its  sister  science  of  heraldry,  may,  in  a very  real 
sense,  be  entitled  handmaids  of  history,  since  the  study  of  them  aids 
very  much  in  elucidating  its  mazes,  and  often  furnishes  a clue  to 
the  successful  discovery  of  important  events  and  the  actors  in 
them,  which,  without  it,  would  have  remained  in  obscurity  ; and  as 
history  is  concerned  not  only  with  lands  and  territories,  but  also 
with  their  owners,  so  one  perfection  of  a genealogical  table  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  tracing  accurately  not  only  the  succession  of  per- 
sons from  one  generation  to  another,  but  also  their  connection  with 
the  land  from  which  their  power  or  their  consequence  was  derived. 
In  the  pedigrees  which  the  Editor  has  given  us,  he  seems  not  in 
every  case  to  have  been  equally  successful  in  attaining  this  object. 
The  family  of  Holland,  indeed,  and  those  of  Wickwar,  Cefn,  and 
Plas  Newydd,  are  traced  back  to  a very  early  source  ; but  we  are 
not  told  that  those  of  Voelas  and  Yaenol  are  traceable  equally  with 
the  latter  to  Marchweithian  ; and  the  pedigrees  of  Gwerneigron, 
Bronyrhwylfa,  and  Pengwern,  seem  to  contain  little  more  than  a 
compilation  from  the  Cwtta  itself.  That  of  Gwerneigron  begins 
with  the  name  of  leuan  Griffith,  and  of  Pengwern  with  Gruffydd  ab 
leuan.  Can  it  be  that  the  former  family  derived  its  descent  from 
the  latter,  whose  origin  we  find  very  copiously  related  in  the  newly 
published  volume  iv  of  the  History  of  Powys  Fadog  ? where,  indeed, 
much  light  is  to  be  gained  about  families  referred  to  in  the  Cwtta. 

On  p.  99  w^e  find  that  leuan  Gruffydd’s  father  was  the  son  of  Lly- 
welyn,  seventh  in  descent  from  Madoc  Ddu  of  Copa’r  Goleuni  (now 
better  known  as  Gop),  in  Flintshire  ; himself  fourth  in  descent 
from  Edwin  ab  Goronwy,  Prince  of  Tegeingl.  His  coat  was  paly 
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of  six,  argent  and  sahle ; still  borne  by  tlie  house  of  Griffith  of  Garn, 
derived  from  Llywelyn  Vychan,  the  younger  brother  of  leuan,  from 
whom  the  late  Edward  Griffith,  Esq.,  was  sixth  in  descent.  Of  the 
same  stock  were  the  Wynnes  of  Gop  and  the  Edwardses  of  Glyn 
and  Crogen  Iddon  in  Glyn  Ceiriog,  and  of  Hendre  Brys  and  Gallt  y 
Celyn  (through  the  Prices  of  Plas  lolyn)  in  Yspytty.  Where 
Gruffydd  ab  leuan  resided  is,  unfortunately,  not  stated  ; but  it  was 
not  at  Copa’r  Goleuni,  that  place  having  passed  to  his  great-uncle 
Cynwric,  the  ancestor  of  the  Wynnes.  One  of  his  sons,  Edward, 
became  possessed  of  Hendre  Brys  by  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Wynn,  the  heiress;  and  the  other,  of  Pengwern,  carried  to  him  also 
by  the  heiress,  his  wife,  Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh,  or,  as  others  say, 
John  ab  Edward  ab  Howel  of  that  place. 

So  far,  our  curiosity  to  know  who  were  the  earliest  proprietors  of 
Pengwern  is  unsatisfied.  But  after  Robert  Griffith,  who  built  the 
more  modern  Hall  in  1636,  who  became  its  owner  ? We  know 
that  it  subsequently  passed  by  marriage  to  Sir  Edward  Lloyd,  the 
first  Baronet,  second  son  of  John  Lloyd  of  Pontrufiydd,  Esq.,  and 
brother  of  Bell  Lloyd,  whose  grandson.  Sir  Edward  Pryce  Lloyd 
(afterwards  the  first  Lord  Mostyn),  succeeded  him  at  Pengwern,  in 
default  of  issue,  although  he  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  the 
heiress  of  Pengwern,  was  named  Anna  Maria,  who  died  in  1763, 
aged  thirty-nine,  and  her  father  was  Evan  Lloyd  of  Pengwern.  But 
at  present  we  know  not  who  Evan  was,  or  from  whom  he  inherited 
Pengwern,  and  so  we  are  left  to  conjecture.^  It  is  said  that  the  last 
John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Wickwar  and  Havodunos,  who  died  s.  p.  in 
1815,  always  spoke  of  Anna  Maria  as  his  cousin.  Can  it  be  that 
Pengwern  had  been  carried  to  the  Wickwar  family  by  an  heiress? 
In  the  pedigree  we  find  that  Anne,  sister  of  the  last  Robert  Griffith, 
was  wife  of  a John  Lloyd  of  Wickwar,  and  that  she  had  another 
sister,  Mary.  Can  it  be  that  they  left  a son,  Evan  Lloyd,  and  that 
he  had  an  only  daughter,  named  Anna  Maria,  who  was  the  heiress 
in  question  ? 

The  intricacies  which  beset  the  relations  between  the  families  of 
Lloyd  of  Cefn,  Lloyd  of  Wickwar,  and  Lloyd  of  Havodunos,  have 
evolved  our  deepest  sympathy  with  the  Editor,  Canon  Thomas,  in 
his  indefatigable  endeavour  to  reduce  them  all  to  harmony ; and  he 
has  succeeded  so  well  in  presenting  us  with  what,  on  the  whole,  is  a 
clear  and  intelligible  view  of  them,  that  the  blame,  if  we  were  to 
take  an  ungracious  and  microscopical  view  of  shortcomings,  would 
only  recoil  upon  ourselves.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  unexpected 
light  thrown  upon  a portion  of  it  by  the  unexpected  discovery,  since 
its  publication,  of  a genealogical  table  of  the  family,  taken  from  the 
transcripts  by  the  late  indefatigable  Joseph  Morris,  of  the  lost  genea- 
logical writings  of  John  Salisbury  of  Erbistock,  fifteen  folio  volumes 
of  which  are  extant  at  Wynnstay,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to 

^ Sir  Edward  Lloyd  married,  secondly,  Amelia,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Yonge,  Bart.,  of  Escot  in  Devonshire.  (^]\font.  Coll.^  viii,  p.  195.)  He  died 
in  1795. 
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accept  Canon  Thomas’  statements,  supported  as  they  are  by  a 
herald  of  no  less  authority  than  Randle  Holmes,  as  carrying,  so  far 
as  they  extend,  at  least  with  one  exception,  the  greatest  appearance 
of  truth.  The  exception  we  refer  to  is  that  on  p.  xxx,  as  follows  : 
“Edward  Lloyd,  ‘Notary  Public’,  Proctor  of  Chester,  d.  1615.” 
The  son  of  “ Edward  Lloyd  the  Proctor”,  John  Lloyd,  who  died  in 
1650,  is  styled  in  Rowlands’  Viarij  (p.  243)  as  of  Llanelwy ; and 
“ Edward  Lloyd,  Notarie  Publique,  one  of  the  Proctors  of  the  Con- 
sistorie  Court  of  Chester”  (in  the  Cwtta^  p.  56),  as  of  “ Tal  y Bryn” 
in  the  marginal  note,  though  described  in  the  text  as  “ son  & heire 
app’ant  of  John  Lloyd  of  Wickwer.” 

Edward  Lloyd  of  Wickwar,  who  died  in  1615,  vita  patris  (his 
father,  John  Lloyd  of  Wickwar,  Recorder  of  Denbigh,  died  in  1618), 
is  stated,  probably  in  error,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Denbigh,  to  have 
been  “ Registrar  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission”,  as  the  Cwtta 
says  nothing  about  it.  But  we  learn  from  a comparison  of  the 
statements  of  Joseph  Morris  and  the  Cwtta  that  there  were  two 
Proctors  of  the  name  of  Edward  Lloyd.  The  Proctor  in  Llanelwy 
was  the  fourth  son  of  David  Lloyd  ab  Rhys  ab  David  of  Wickwar ; 
and  John  Lloyd  of  Vaenol,  the  Registrar  of  St.  Asaph,  was  his 
eldest  brother.  This  Edward  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1638-9, 
and  was  born,  therefore,  in  1548-9.  {Cwtta,  p.  184.)  His  eldest 
son  and  heir,  John  Lloyd,  according  to  Rowlands,  was  buried  at 
St.  Asaph,  9th  January  1650-1.  The  other  Proctor,  Edward  Lloyd, 
was  son  of  John  Lloyd,  the  Recorder  of  Denbigh,  whose  father  was 
leuan  ab  Rhys  ab  David,  great-uncle  of  the  first  Edward  ; and  the 
two  Proctors  were,  therefore,  second  cousins. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Joseph  Morris  that  Edward  Lloyd  of  Wick- 
war, the  Proctor  of  Chester,  had  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Edward  Wynne  of  Astrad  and  Llwyn,  besides  a daughter  who  died 
in  1671,  and  a son  John,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Evan  Lloyd 
of  Cefn,  two  younger  sons,  Robert,  who  died  s.  p.,  at  Naples,  and 
David,  described  as  “ of  Tyrddin”  (qu.  Teirdan  ?).  The  latter  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cornish,  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don, beheaded  2 James  II  (1687),  as  to  whose  history  further 
information  would  be  interesting.  By  this  lady  he  had  a family  of 
four  sons  and  six  daughters,  none  of  whom  left  any  issue.  The 
eldest  son,  Edward,  lived  till  Nov.  1776  ; and  the  second,  Thomas, 
died  at  Fort  Marborough,  in  Sumatra,  in  1715,  cet.  thirty- three.  Of 
the  daughters,  Grace  married  John  Chambres  of  Plas  Chambres; 
and  Susanna  died  in  1750,  (jet.  seventy-two. 

The  family  of  Wickwar  became  united  with  that  of  Havod  Unos 
by  the  marriage  of  Howel  Lloyd  of  the  former  place  with  Phoebe, 
daughter  of  Hedd  Lloyd  of  the  latter.  Their  eldest  son,  John,  mar- 
ried twice, — firstly,  in  1751,  Barbara  Wynne,  styled  by  Joseph  Mor- 
ris of  Plas  Newydd.  She  was  third  daughter  of  Robert  Wynne  of 
Garthmeilio,  Esq.,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Grif- 
fith of  Plas  Newydd,  barrister-at-law,  living  2nd  July  1743.  Her 
picture  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a descendant  of  the  family.  It 
is  a tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Griffiths  of  Garn  that  not  later 
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than  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  an  eldest  son  succeeded  to 
Garn,  while  Plas  Newydd  was  bequeathed  to  his  younger  brother. 
The  latter  was  purchased,  about  1780,  by  Mr.  Heaton,  who  changed 
its  name  to  Plas  Heaton,  by  which  it  is  now  known.  The  only 
issue  of  this  marriage,  Hedd,  died  in  infancy ; and  Mr.  Lloyd  leav- 
ing none  by  his  second  wife,  Susanna  Whitehall  of  Broughton,  the 
estate  passed  to  the  second  brother,  Howel  Lloyd  of  Wickwar  and 
Havod  Unos,  who  died  in  January  1728-9. 

The  pedigree  is  continued  by  Canon  Thomas  to  the  present  day, 
but  with  considerable  omissions,  which  we  regret  that  the  limits 
imposed  upon  us  will  not  permit  us  fully  to  rectify.  We  will  only 
add,  therefore,  that  besides  these  brothers  there  was  Hedd,  who  had 
several  preferments,  among  them  those  of  Bodfari,  and  ultimately 
Ysceiviog,  and  who  married  Margaret  Wicksted  of  Whitchurch, 
Salop,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Another  son,  probably,  was  Hugh 
Lloyd,  Vicar  of  Mold,  who  had  by  his  wife  Luce,  of  the  family  of 
Lloyd  of  Llanynys,  a daughter,  Catharine  ; but  this  we  have  been 
unable  to  verify.  They  had  also  two  sisters, — Mary,  who  lived  at 
Plas  Coch,  unmarried;  and  Ursula,  married  to  Hugh  Lloyd,  Esq., 
of  Berth  in  Llanbedr,  whose  son,  John  Lloyd  (father  of  the  late 
Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Rhagatt,  for  fifty  years  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  Merionethshire),  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Caermarthen- 
shire  circuit.  By  his  wife  Dorothy,  who  died  in  1801,  and  was 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Conway  of  Efenechtyd,  some  time  Warden 
of  Ruthin  and  Vicar  of  Horthop,  Howel  Lloyd  left  (besides  a son, 
John  Lloyd,  the  last  direct  male  descendant,  called  by  his  friends 
“ The  Philosopher”,  who  died  unmarried  in  1815  ; and  a second 
son,  Benjamin,  who  married  his  first  cousin,  Catharine,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Potter  of  Badgeworth,  by  his  wife  Catharine,  daughter 
of  the  above  Rev.  Benjamin  Conway,  and  died  s.  p.  in  1789)  four 
daughters, — Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Conway  of 
Soughton,  whose  son,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Conway  Conway,  died 
unmarried  on  17th  May  1855  Susanna  and  Phoebe,  who  lived  at 
Soughton  Hall,  both  of  whom  died  unmarried ; and  Dorothea,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Butler  Clough,  Rector  of  Denbigh. 

Those  two  maiden  ladies  bequeathed  Wickwar,  which  came  into 
their  possession  when  Hafod  Unos  was  sold  by  their  nephew,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clough,  to  Samuel  Sandbach,  Esq.,  in  1831,  to  their 
niece,  Dorothy  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clough, 
and  wife  of  the  late  Richard  Howard,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Llanrhaiadr, 
by  whom  it  was  again  bequeathed  to  their  son,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Henry  Howard,  who  resides  there,  and  has  just  erected  a new  man- 
sion. These  intricate  intermarriages  will  be  rendered  clearer  to  the 
reader  by  the  following  Table  (Table  C in  the  Appendix). 

With  the  notice  of  the  Wickwar  family  we  must  conclude  our 
remarks  on  this  interesting  volume,  although  they  might  easily  be 
extended  to  the  elucidation  of  other  entries  in  the  Diaries,  bearing 

^ Their  only  daughter,  Susannah  Benedicta,  married  Robert  Howard, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Howard,  D.D.,  a colonel  in  the  army,  o.  s.p. 
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on  the  history  of  most  of  the  influential  and  important  houses  situ- 
ated in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  locality  of  the  compilers,  and 
of  others  connected  with  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exhaustion 
of  the  present  edition,  which  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  prepared  for  publication  has  necessarily  rendered,  to 
some  extent,  incomplete,  may  warrant  the  issue  of  another  contain- 
ing a fuller  series  of  genealogical  tables,  and  also  (where  less  than 
these  would  suffice)  a running  commentary,  in  the  shape  of  foot- 
notes, in  explanation  of  the  history  of  persons  and  places  referred 
to  in  the  text.  Should  this  be  deemed  expedient,  we  would  suggest, 
as  more  convenient  for  reference,  that  the  tables  of  pedigrees  be 
transferred  from  their  present  position  in  the  Preface  to  an  appen- 
dix at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Meantime,  while  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  such  an  edition,  we  trust  we  may  look  for  contribu- 
tions to  this  Journal,  from  time  to  time,  of  expositions  of  some  of 
the  least  known,  because  hitherto  unpublished,  genealogies,  the 
materials  for  which  have  been  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  examples 
collected  here  by  Canon  Thomas,  to  be  extant  still  in  family  records, 
in  parish  registers,  on  tombstones  and  monumental  tablets,  and 
last,  not  least,  in  the  MSS.  which  lie  forgotten,  or  opened  seldom, 
save  for  the  gratification  of  a passing  and  superficial  curiosity,  on 
the  shelves  of  our  public  librdfries,  or  buried  in  the  muniment-rooms 
of  many  a country  mansion. 


(A).  HOLLAND  OF  WICKWAK. 

William  Holland  of  Wickwar,  eldest  son,  by  his  wife,=pJane,  d.  of  Edward 


Lowry  Meredydd,  of  John  Holland,  fifth  son  of  Piers 
Holland  of  Kinmel  {CwUa,  p.  57).  He  had  Tyn  y Pwll, 
Camre,  and  other  lands  adjacent  to  Ffynnon  Vair  (St. 
Mary’s  Well),  in  the  township  of  Wickwar  and  parish 
of  St.  Asaph.  Coroner  for  Denbighshire.  {Cwtta,  p.  103.) 
Oh.  1650,  (Bt.  seventy-three 


I 2nd  son 
Pfoulke,  V.  1613 
{Cwtta,  p.  41) 


William  Holland,  b.  1630 


I 1624 

David  Holland,=j=Mary  Price,  only  d.  of 
b.  1603  I Rees  Owen,  al.  E’s  ab 
1 John  Owen  of  Meriadoc 

^1 


Wynne  by  his  wife 
Emma,  d.  of  Piers 
Puleston  of  Angles- 
ey. (Harl.  MSS. 
1969.)  Descended 
from  Edwin  of 

Tegeingl 

_ _ 


Anne,  b.  1609 
(Cwtta,  p.  13) 


Robert  Holland, = 
b,  1632,  d.  1688 


Roger  =f=  William  = Mary  Holland=f= John 
Holland  I Holland,  Hum- 

ob.  1719  phreys 


Anne  = J.  Leatherbarrow 


Jane  =j=Huw  Piers 
Holland 


Anne  Hum-=f=John 
phreys 


Elizabeth=f= J ohn 
Parry  Piers 

of  Plasau  Cwm  of 
Hen- 
llan 

Susannah  Parry  ^ Hugh  Pierce  of 
Meriadog,  great-grandfather  of  Hugh  Pierce  now  of  Leamington. 
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Beniamin  Conway  Conway,  clerk,  ob.  innupt,  17th  July  1855.  Susannah  Benedicta,  uxor  Eohert  Howard,  a 
He  lived  at  Sychdin  Isaf.  colonel  in  the  army ; brother  of  the  Eev.  Eichard 

Howard,  D.D.,  Eector  of  Llanrhaiadr  in  Ceinmarch,  s.  p. 
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(D.)  HANMER  OF  LLANEURGAIN. 


Davydd  ab  Itbel  Vychan  of  Northop,  ab  Cynwric  ab  Rodpert  ab  lorwerth  ab 
Rhirid  ab  Madoc  ab  Ednowain  Bendew 
=pAii^barad,  d.  and  b.  of  Cynric  Vycban  ab  Cynric  ab  leuan  (or  Madoc)  of 
1 Wepre 
Howel 

=j=Ellen,  d.  of  Jenkyn  Young  (or  Gocb)  of  Llanerch  Bora 


Sir  Richard,  called  Hanmer  because  he  dwelt  there.  Vicar  of  Llaneurgain 

Cynric  Hanmer  of  Caervallwch 

=f=Elizabeth,  d.  of  Piers,  Archdeacon  Conway 

! 

Piers  Hanmer 

=]=Angharad,  d.  of  John  Griffith  ab  Sir  Hugh  ab  Einion  of  Halkyn,  descended 
I from  Rhirid  Flaidd 
Cynric  Hanmer 

=j=Mary,  d.  of  Owen  (or  John)  Brereton  of  Borasbam,  descended  from  Wm. 
j de  Brereton,  lord  of  Brereton,  co.  Pal.  of  Chester.  Arg.,  two  bars  sa. 

Piers  (or  Peter)  of  Caervallwch 

=f=Catherine,  d.  of  Arthur  Bulkeley  of  Coedon  in  Anglesey ; sepult.  8th 
1 Nov.  1644.  (iCwtta,  p.  214) 


John  Hanmer^  of  Caervallwch  Elizabeth  (1639) 
=j=Catharine,  d.  of  Cornelius  — Peter  Ellis  of 

j Manley  of  Erbistog  Northop 

I (^CwUa,  p.  188) 

Catharine,  heir  Arthur  Hanmer,  with  Judge  Manley,  in  1677 
= John  Conway  of  Soughton. 


Edward  Hanmer 

a d.  of 

I John  Conway 
of  Soughton 


H.  W.  Lloyd. 


1 See  note  in  Table  C.  But  the  pedigree  here  seems  involved  in  inextric- 
able confusion  as  it  stands,  as  the  name  of  John  Conway  appears  only  as 
the  grandfather  of  the  heiress,  and  that  of  Piers  Conway  is  not  found  in  it 
at  all.  The  Youngs  of  Croxton  were  descended  from  lorworth  Voel  and 
Tudor  Trevor.  {Hist.  P.  V.,  ii,  385.)  Edward  Hymock  of  Penley  is  there  said 
to  have  married,  for  his  first  of  four  wives,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Richard 
Conway.  {Ihid.,  iii,  394.)  The  explanation  may  be  that  there  were  two 
families  of  the  name,  one  of  Soughton  Uchaf,  and  the  other  of  Soughton  Isaf, 
Upper  and  Lower  Soughton. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  OLDER  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
FOUR  WELSH  DIOCESES. 

BV  THE  LATE 

SiE  STEPHEN  RICHABD  GLYNNE,  Bart. 

{Cftntinued  from  p.  104  ) 

DERWEN  (ST.  MARy). 

Nov.  20th,  1849. 

This  church  has  but  one  aisle  or  space,  without  archi- 
tectural distinction  of  chancel ; a south  porch  ; and  a 
western  bell  gable  for  two  bells.  The  latter  has  two 
apertures,  in  shape  of  flattened  trefoil,  and  bears  the 
date  1688  on  the  western  side,  but  this  is  probably  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  belfry.  The  north  door, 
now  closed,  has  fair  mouldings  to  the  hood  in  red  sand- 
stone, which  appears  to  be  First  Pointed.  The  roof  is 
of  the  sort  very  common  in  North  Wales,  and  open  ; the 
timbers  forming  a flat  arch,  above  which  is  a quatrefoil 
in  the  centre,  with  trefoiled  spandrels.  There  is  a rude 
gallery  at  the  west  end,  part  of  which  is  enclosed  and 
curtained.  Many  of  the  benches  are  open,  with  plain 
round-headed  ends.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are 
mostly  bad  modern  insertions.  The  chief  feature  of 
this  church  is  the  fine  and  nearly  complete  rood  loft, 
with  its  screen,  of  advanced  Third  Pointed  work.  The 
loft  has  open  tracery,  and  a vine  cornice  with  Tudor 
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flowers ; under  the  loft  is  a flat  ceiling,  paneled  with 
bosses,  and  not  sloping  as  is  usually  seen.  The  screen 
has  five  paneled  compartments  on  each  side,  with 
tracery  only  at  the  heads.  The  basement  has  its  com- 
partments pierced  with  varied  patterns,  somewhat 
coarse,  and  some  with  rather  a debased  appearance. 
There  is  a rude  staircase  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  leading  to  the  loft,  which  is  now  used  as  a pew. 

The  chancel  has  on  the  north  side  a window  of  two 
plain  lancets,  opening  internally  under  a flat  arch.  On 
the  south  a three-light  window  with  no  foils,  which  is 
probably  debased.  The  east  window  is  a large  Third 
Pointed  one,  of  five  lights,  which  are  very  wide,  and  a 
transom — a sort  very  common  in  North  Wales.  The 
pews  reach  quite  close  to  the  altar.  The  font  is  a bad 
modern  one,  of  octaofonal  form.  The  exterior  walls 
are  whitewashed.  The  south  porch  is  plain,  but  there 
is  a benatura  within  it.^  On  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard  is  a fine  cross  in  good  preservation,  the 
shaft  octagonal,  with  flowers  and  crowned  heads  at 
the  chamfered  angles  ; the  upper  part  has  a niche  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  with  ogee  canopies,  containing 
sculpture.  On  the  west  the  crucifixion  ; on  the  south 
an  angel  with  scales.^ 


EVENECHTYD  (s.  MICHAEL). 

A very  small  church  in  a shady  and  retired  valley. 
It  consists  of  only  a nave  and  chancel  in  one  space, 
without  a tower,  and  chiefly  of  a rude  and  coarse 
architecture.  The  windows  are  mostly  late  and  square- 
headed, but  the  eastern  one  is  Decorated,  of  two  lights.® 
The  font  is  wooden. 

^ The  church  was  renovated  in  1857,  when  the  stairs  to  the  rood- 
loft  were  removed  to  a new  recess  in  the  north  wall. 

2 The  other  two  faces  represented  Faith  and  Mercy. 

2 The  church  was  restored  in  the  year  1873. 
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Font,  Evenechtyd.  Chnroli,  Denbighshire. 


LLANBEDR  (s.  PETEr), 

Sept.  7th,  1844. 

A small  plain  Welsh  church  without  aisles  or  steeple, 
and  no  distinction  of  chancel.  There  is  a south  porch 
and  a turret  with  open  arch  for  a single  bell.  The 
west  door  has  plain  mouldings.  The  east  window  is 
Third  Pointed,  of  four  lights,  with  transom.  The 
southern  windows  square-headed,  of  Third  Pointed 
character.  On  the  north  one  single  trefoiled  one  of 
the  same  date.  The  roof  is  open  and  plain.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a lancet  closed.  The  font 
is  Third  Pointed,  the  bowl  octagonal,  with  rather  coarse 
quatrefoil  paneling  ; the  pedestal  square,  the  cover 
surmounted  by  a cross.  There  are  some  floriated 
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quarries  in  the  east  window  ; the  pews  tolerably  neat ; 
a deep  west  gallery/ 


LLANDYRNOG. 

Aug.  ISth,  1847. 

The  plan  is  a nave  with  undivided  chancel,  and  a co- 
extensive south  aisle,  nortli  and  south  porches  and  a 
bell  gable  for  two  bells  over  the  west  end.  The  arcade 
has  four  clumsy  pointed  arches  with  octagonal  piers, 
the  western  bay  arch  being  lower  and  smaller  than  the 
others.  At  the  west  end  of  nave  and  aisle  are  mean 
windows  of  late  character  ; the  other  windows  are  all 
Third  Pointed,  though  varying  in  shape  and  character. 
That  at  the  east  of  the  chancel  is  extremely  large  in 
proportion  to  the  church,  has  five  lights,  a corbeled 
hood  externally,  and  is  divided  by  a transom.  It  is  full 
of  stained  glass,  in  which  may  be  seen  figures  of  various 
Saints  and  Apostles,  as  SS.  Simon  and  Philip ; the 
centre  lights  occupied  by  representations  of  legends, 
intermingled  with  scrolls,  on  some  of  which  inscriptions 
remain  as  “ venturus  est  judicare  vivos”,  etc.,  etc.^  In 
the  tracery  appear  passages  in  the  history  of  Our  Lady. 
The  east  window  of  the  aisle  is  of  three  lights,  late 
and  poor,  but  has  a good  deal  of  stained  glass,  with 
the  crucifixion  and  the  four  evangelists.  Of  the  other 
windows  some  are  square-headed  ; those  on  the  north 
of  the  chancel  with  three  ogee  heads,  foiled,  and  of 
fair  character.  Others  have  no  foils.  The  chancel 
part  is  raised,  occupying  the  eastern  bay.  The  ceilings 
modern.  The  font  small  and  bad.  There  is  a modern 
reredos  and  a finger  organ  in  the  west  gallery.  In 
some  other  windows  are  some  floriated  quarries  and 
golden  coloured  figures.^ 

1 A new  church,  on  a different  site,  was  built  and  presented  to 
the  parish  by  John  Jesse,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Llanbedr  Hall,  in  1863  ; 
and  the  old  one  is  used  now  only  for  funerals,  and  is  fast  falling  into 
decay. 

2 The  subject  of  the  window  is  the  Apostles’  Creed,  each  of  the 
twelve  having  a clause  assigned  to  him. 

A thorough  and  effective  restoration  was  carried  out  here  in  the 
year  1876. 
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LLANFAIR  DYFFRYN  CLWYD  (ST.  MARy). 

Nov.  21st,  1849. 

A large  church,  of  more  pretension  and  in  much 
better  order  than  most  churches  of  North  Wales.  As 
usual,  it  is  Third  Pointed,  and  consists  of  two  equal 
aisles,  a very  common  Welsh  form ; the  northern 
terminating  in  an  undivided  chancel,  and  a tower  at 
its  west  end.  There  is  an  arcade  of  six  pointed  cham- 
fered arches  with  octagonal  pillars  having  capitals. 
The  roof  has  been  entirely  modernised  within  with 
incongruous  plastering.  The  east  window  is  a large 
one  of  five  lights,  better  than  usual  in  Wales  ; that  at 
the  east  of  the  south  aisle  of  four  lights,  and  another 
southern  window  are  similar  and  rather  curious,  with 
trefoil  heads  and  an  embattled  transom  to  the  two 
central  lights,  and  separate  transoms  set  lower  to  the 
lateral  ones ; no  foliations  below  the  transoms.  The 
west  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  five  lights,  quite 
plain,  and  without  foils.  On  the  north  side  the  win- 
dows are  like  the  last  mentioned,  but  of  three  lights, 
and  set  irregularly  at  different  heights.  There  is  some 
faint  trace  of  a boundary  to  the  chancel  in  a small 
step,  and  the  semblance  of  the  extremity  of  the  screen 
against  the  north  wall.  There  is  also  an  obtuse-headed 
niche  on  the  south  of  the  altar,  but  without  a piscina. 
There  is  a great  quantity  of  stained  glass,  though 
much  mutilated.  In  the  two  east  windows  are  seen 
large  figures  of  saints  under  enriched  canopies,  with 
inscribed  scrolls,  on  some  of  which  the  writing  is  still 
distinguishable — S.  Petrus,  S.  Katerina,  S.  Elisabetha  ; 
and  in  the  east  window  the  date  1503. 

LLANFAIR.  2. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  may  be  seen 

part  of  a legend,  '^Aspull  et  pro  aiabus vitreatam 

fieri  fecit.''  In  some  other  windows  are  flowered  quar- 
ries as  well  as  flo-ures  of  saints.  The  font  is  octagfonal, 
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with  debased  paneling,  and  the  date  1663.  The  south 
porch  is  plain.  The  tower  opens  to  the  nave  by  a nar- 
row pointed  arch,  springing  straight  from  the  walls  ; 
the  tower  is  embattled  at  the  angles  ; buttresses  only 
to  the  lower  part.  The  west  window  of  three  lights 
without  foils,  and  the  belfry-window  on  each  side  has 
three  obtuse  lights. 

On  a more  modern  altar- tomb  on  the  north  side  of 
the  sacrarium  is  an  ancient  monumental  slab  sculptured 
with  sword  and  foliage  intermixed,  and  a shield  bear- 
ing a figure  resembling  a gryphon  or  harpy,  and  hav- 
ing an  inscribed  border  on  which  is  Hie  jacet  David  . 
fil . Madoci . requiescat . in  . pace.’’ 

The  altar  is  a very  respectable  Jacobean  one,  with 
arches  under  the  slab,  and  IHC.  and  the  fish  in  the 
spandrels.  The  pulpit  is  of  the  same  character.  There 
is  a north  door.  In  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side, 
is  the  shaft  of  a cross. 

The  whole  exterior  of  this  church  is  whitewashed.^ 
LLANFWROG  (ST.  MWHOG). 

This  is  a rude  church  with  much  of  the  common 
Welsh  character,  but  some  singularities.  The  arrange- 
ment is  a usual  one  in  Wales, — a nave  and  chancel  in 
one,  with  a south  aisle  co-extensive,  and  a plain  tower 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  There  is  a wooden  south 
porch.  The  tower  opens  to  the  nave  by  a pointed  arch  : 
the  division  of  the  body  and  aisle  formed  by  three 
plain  wide  arches  slightly  curved,  and  springing  ab- 
ruptly from  very  plain,  rude  square  piers,  in  the  angles 
of  which  are  set  shafts  which  appear  to  be  of  Norman 
character  ; but  their  genuineness  may  be  doubted,  or 
at  any  rate  there  has  been  much  mutilation  and  recon- 

^ The  church  was  restored  in  1872,  when  tlie  pews  and  gallery 
were  removed,  the  walls  raised,  and  a new  roof  put  up.  The  ala- 
l)aster  reredos,  the  font,  pulpit,  desk,  porch,  cliancel-screen,  and 
stalls,  were  also  now.  Architect,  Mr,  J.  D.  Spedding.  Outlay, 
A2,300. 
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struction.  The  windows  are  all  late  Perpendicular ; 
some  square-headed.  The  roofs  are  barn-like,  except 
in  the  chancel,  where  it  is  boarded,  and  has  an  em- 
battled cornice.  The  font  is  an  octagon,  diminishing 
towards  the  base,  upon  a step.  The  external  walls  are 
whitewashed.^ 

LLANGYNHAFAL  (sT.  GYNHAFAL). 

March  30,  1864. 

A fair  specimen  of  the  double-bodied  church  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  little  altered,  and  not  without  good  Per- 
pendicular work.  It  is  also  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a steep  hill,  backed  by  the  Clwydian  green 
mountains,  and  commanding  a delightful  view  over  the 
Vale,  Puthin,  Denbigh,  etc.  The  walls  are,  as  usual, 
whitewashed.  There  are  two  long  equal  bodies  with 
separate  roofs,  and  a rude  bell-cot,  for  one  bell,  over  the 
west  gable  of  the  southern  aisle.  The  whole  is  Perpen- 
dicular. On  the  north  side  is  only  one  window,  which 
is  towards  the  east,  and  somewhat  debased  in  character, 
with  three  unfoiled  lights.  On  the  south  are  several 
four-light  windows  set  close,  having  no  tracery,  but 
foliated  lights.  The  two  eastern  gables  have  large  dis- 
similar windows  ; that  of  the  southern  has  five  lights, 
and  is  without  hood.  The  northern  has  four  lights 
subarcuated,  and  with  hood.  Both  have  the  lights  very 
wide.  The  arcade  between  the  two  aisles  is  of  five  flat 
Tudor  arches,  with  octagonal  pillars  having  capitals. 
The  roofs  in  both  aisles  are  open  and  good,  with  ham- 
mer beams : the  northern  is  the  richest,  and  has  angel- 
figures  on  brackets  ; but  the  other  has  under  it  a wavy 
cornice.  The  altar  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  northern 

^ This  church  was  restored  in  1870,  when  the  north  aisle  was 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  a new  roof  put  upon  it ; the  chancel  restored 
to  its  original  proportions,  and  marked  otF  from  the  nave  by  a low 
screen  reproduced  from  fragments  of  the  old  one  ; open  seats  sub- 
stituted throughout  for  the  pews  ; the  old  oak  roof  brought  to  light 
and  repaired  ; and  the  space  beneath  the  tower  formed  into  a vestry. 
The  architect  here  also  was  Mr.  Spedding  of  Bath,  and  the  outlay 
about  £1,300. 
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aisle.  There  are  some  old  open  seats  in  the  south  aisle, 
with  poppy-heads.  The  font  has  a plain  octagonal 
bowl.  There  is  a poor  window  at  the  west  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  a plain  pointed  doorway.  The  south  porch 
has  within  it  a Tudor- shaped  doorway.  Some  of  the 
south  windows  have  remains  of  good  old  stained 
glass.  ^ 

In  the  churchyard  is  a fine  old  yew-tree. 

LLANRHAIADR  IN  KINMERCH  (ST.  DYVNOC). 

August  1847. 

The  plan  is  the  common  Welsh  one,  two  equal  aisles 
with  separate  roofs,  the  chancel  being  at  the  east  end 
of  the  southern,  and  a western  tower.  The  whole  is  of 
coarse  and  poor  late  Third  Pointed  work.  The  tower 
is  without  buttresses,  but  embattled  ; the  belfry  win- 
dow on  each  side  consists  of  two  trefoil-headed  lights ; 
the  west  door  has  simple  mouldiugs,  and  over  it  a plain 
slit.  The  material  is  red  stone,  whitewashed.  There 
is  an  arcade  within  of  four  obtuse  ugly  arches  with 
octagonal  piers.  The  eastern  bay  forms  the  chancel, 
and  has  a handsome  coved  roof  enriched  with  fine 
tracery  and  bosses  and  a vine-leaf  cornice.  On  one  of 
the  spandrels  is  an  augel-figure.  The  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  the  aisles  are  of  a Welsh  pattern  not  unfrequently 
seen,  being  open,  with  quatrefoils  pierced  in  the  tim- 
bers. On  the  slope  of  the  roof  is  some  good  paneling, 
with  bosses.  - This  is  an  unusually  good  specimen  of 
the  kind.  The  two  east  windows  are  of  five  lights,  with 
late  tracery,  both  filled  wdth  good  stained  glass ; that 
of  the  chancel  is  very  complete,  and  represents  the 
“ Padix  Jesse’',  with  figures  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
date  1533.  On  the  south  side  are  three  windows  with 
flat  heads  of  three  lights,  and  one  square.  Some  others 

1 In  1869-70  several  iraprovenients  were  made  by  way  of  cleariug 
the  pillars  and  arches  of  their  plaster,  repairing  the  roof,  etc. ; and 
at  the  present  time,  1884,  a further  restoration  is  being  made,  in- 
cluding the  reflooring  and  reseating  of  the  church,  under  the  care 
of  Mr,  Arthur  Baker,  at  an  outlay  of  £1,200. 
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are  Debased  ; that  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  is  of 
three  lights  with  obtuse  arch,  a common  Welsh  form. 
There  is  a modern  octagonal  font.  A western  gallery 
contains  a finger-organ.  There  is  a north  porch  of 
wood  framework,  with  niches  and  paneling  of  Third 
Pointed  character,  and  rather  curious.^ 

LLANYCHAN  (sT.  YCHAn). 

March  30th,  1864. 

A small  church  in  a very  lonely  site,  having  merely 
nave  and  chancel  undivided,  with  a south  porch  and  a 
small  belfry  over  the  west  end,  for  one  bell,  in  an  open 
arch.  The  porch  is  of  wood,  plain  and  characteristic. 
The  east  window,  of  three  wide  lights,  late  Perpendicu- 
lar, inclining  to  Debased,  has  probably  been  tampered 
with.  On  the  south  is  a square-headed  window  of 
three  lights  ; the  west  window  square-headed  and  De- 
based. On  the  north  the  windows  are  chiefly  modern. 
The  west  door  has  an  obtuse  arch  with  continuous 
moulding  and  hood.  The  roof  is  a good  open  one  of 
the  Welsh  type.  The  font  is  small  and  octagonal. 
There  are  some  very  fine,  new,  open  seats,  and  a low 
pulpit ; an  organ  on  the  ground  ; and  the  church  is  in 
an  improved  condition.^ 

In  the  churchyard  is  a fine  yew-tree.^ 

^ This  church  was  reopened  on  April  20th,  1880,  after  a thorough 
restoration,  which  comprised  the  complete  repair  of  the  fabric,  open 
seats  in  lieu  of  the  pews,  pulpit  and  chancel-desk  and  seats  of  oak, 
new  clock  with  chimes,  restoration  of  the  organ,  renovation  of  the 
churchyard  wall,  and  enlargement  of  the  churchyard.  The  total 
outlay  amounted  to  £2,774,  besides  the  special  gifts  of  the  additional 
burial-ground  by  Captain  Wynne  Price,  and  the  chiming  clock  by 
his  widow.  Memorial  glass  was  also  presented  by  Mrs.  Vaughan 
Horne  in  the  south  window.  Fonr  windows  have  subsequently  been 
filled  on  the  north  side,  in  memory  of  Thomns  Hughes  of  Ystrad, 
oh.  1881,  by  his  children  ; and  there  is  also  a gift  of  £150,  in  hand, 
towards  a new  stained  east  window.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  Baker. 

^ In  1877-8  the  south  wall  was  rebuilt,  and  new  windows  inserted, 
a new  wall-plate  placed  on  the  south  wall,  and  a new  oak  porch 
erected.  The  outlay,  about  £700,  was  borne  by  Mr.  Tabor  ; and  it 
was  reopened  on  Feb.  28,  1878. 

^ On  a flat  stone  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  east  end  of  the 
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LLANYNYS  (ST.  SAEHAn)/ 

30  March  1864, 

Another  of  the  double-bodied  Welsh  churches,  but 
unfortunately  more  modernised  and  tampered  with 
than  Llangynhafal.  The  two  aisles  are  equal  in  length. 
There  is  a south  porch  of  wood  framework  and  plaster, 
and  the  bellcot  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  has 
two  bell-arches.  The  original  arcade  has  been  removed, 
and  replaced  by  a row  of  wooden  pillars  supporting  the 
roof,  though  some  of  the  stone  bases  remain.  There  is 
also  a modern  wooden  partition  dividing  off  the  west 
end,  which  is  partly  appropriated  as  a vestry,  the  church 
being  considered  too  large.  The  roofs  are  open  and 
high-pitched,  not  less  effective  than  at  Llangynhafal. 
On  the  north  are  some  debased  Perpendicular  win- 
dows ; those  on  the  south  are  all  bad  modern  inser- 
tions. The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  large,  of 
five  lights,  which  are  wide,  and  the  window  has  a de- 
based look.  That  at  the  east  of  the  south  aisle  is  a 
new  Perpendicular  one  of  three  lights,  filled  with  obitu- 
ary stained  glass  by  Wailes.  The  altar  (a.d.  1637)  has 
carved  legs  with  studs  and  animal  figures.  The  pulpit 
is  of  wood  with  Caroline  carving ; and  there  is  in  the 
north  wall  some  wood  paneling  with  inscription,  ‘'Sedes 
Gulielmi  Platt  de  Ehydonen  Geff,  Aug  xv""®  MDCCxrii”, 
and  more  wainscoting.  On  the  same  wall  the  arms  of 
Charles  II,  1661.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  with 
quatrefoil  paneling.  There  is  a sepulchral  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  much  mutilated,  with  the  head  under  a 
canopy.  The  south  doorway  has  a Tudor  arch,  with 
good  continuous  mouldings,  and  labeled.  The  door 
itself  has  wood  carving,  and  an  inscription  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

church,  is  this  inscription,  marking  the  introduction  of  tombstones, 
“ Here,  under  the  first  stone  in  this  holy  ground,  lyeth  tlie  body  of 
Elizabeth  vcb  Robert,  who  died  21st  Jan.  1670.” 

1 An  earlier  dedication  is  assigned  to  St.  Mor,  the  founder  of 
Jjlanfor. 
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In  the  churchyard  appears  part  of  the  top  of  the 
cross  : on  one  side  a crucifix,  on  the  other  a bishop. 
There  is  a priest’s  door  south  of  the  chancel. 

LLANRUDD  (ST.  MEUUAn). 

Sept.  7th,  1841.1 

A small  church  constructed  very  like  the  last  named, ^ 
but  wider,  and  altogether  presenting  more  interesting 
features.  The  bell-turret  has  two  bells.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  is  a large  and  fine  Third  Pointed  win- 
dow of  four  lights,  quite  unusual  in  its  proportions  for 
the  side-window  of  so  small  a church.  Some  other 
windows  are  of  three  lights,  of  the  kind  seen  at  Llan- 
rhaiadr  and  elsewhere  in  Wales;  a few  square-headed 
of  two  lights.  The  east  window  is  large,  of  four  lights, 
with  a transom,  and  of  a very  Welsh  character,  but 
decidedly  rather  handsome.  It  contains  some  floriated 
quarries.  The  roof  is  open,  with  the  beams  and  tim- 
bers over  them  rudely  carved.  Between  the  nave  and 
chancel  is  a very  nice  wood-screen  of  four  compart- 
ments, on  each  side  of  the  door,  having  elegant,  varied 
Third  Pointed  tracery,  and  a vine-cornice.  In  the 
lower  part  are  some  tracery  and  flowered  ornament. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a square  recess.  There 
are  some  ancient  pews  of  rude  construction.  The  altar 
is  of  Jacobean  woodwork  ; the  font  has  an  octagonal 
bowl  on  a pedestal  of  like  shape  ; the  west  door  is 
straight-sided  ; the  south  porch  is  placed  near  the 
centre  of  the  chancel,  and  is  a nice  specimen  of  wood- 
work ; the  gable  crowned  with  a pinnacle,  and  some 
rude  quatrefoil  carving  in  the  gable.  In  the  chancel 
several  monuments  to  the  Thelwalls  of  Bathafarn,  but 
not  of  good  period.  There  are  two  kneeling  figures^ 

1 The  church  was  restored  in  1852. 

^ The  reference  in  Sir  S.  R.  Glynne’s  Notes  is  to  Llanbedr. 

John  Thelwall  of  Bathafarn,  and  Jane  his  wife.  A bust  of 
Ambrose,  their  ninth  son,  steward  to  Lord  Chancellor  Verulam,  and 
Yeoman  of  the  Robe  to  James  I and  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  occu- 
pies an  adjoining  niche.  Obiit  1653. 
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with  ten  sons  and  four  daughters  behind  them,  six  out 
of  the  fourteen  children  carrying  skulls,  a.d.  1586.  The 
church  is  full  of  coffin-plates. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a cross,  and  the 
graves  are  adorned  with  lines  of  yew-berries  spread  on 
white  sand. 

In  the  east  window  may  be  seen  the  words,  “ b . fac- 
toribus.'’ 


RUTHIN  (ST.  peter). 

The  church  is  large,  at  least  of  considerable  length, 
but  has  been  in  part  modernised.  The  plan  is  a nave 
and  chancel  in  one  space,  and  a large  north  aisle,  at  the 
east  end  of  which  is  a modern  tower  of  no  very  ele- 
gant or  suitable  character.  The  southern  windows  are 
mostly  modernised.  On  the  north  are  some  late  Per- 
pendicular ones,  and  one  Decorated,  of  two  lights.  The 
aisle  is  divided  from  the  body  by  five  pointed  arches 
springing  from  octagonal  columns,  which  columns  are 
large  and  irregular  in  form.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
paneled  with  floriated  bosses  ; but  that  of  the  north 
aisle  is  a flat  one  of  very  superior  elegance,  of  carved 
oak  with  panels,  and  line  sculpture  on  the  beams,  etc. 
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It  has  several  figures,  and  the  inscription  Lady  help” 
occurs.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII.  The 
pulpit  has  some  tolerable  carving  of  a later  date.  There 
are  north  and  west  galleries.  In  the  latter  a small 
or  Of  an. 

o 

1856. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  original ; and  east- 
ward of  it  was  originally  the  choir,  where  now  is  the 
vestry.  The  present  south  aisle  is  an  addition,  and  the 
original  arrangement  is  much  obscured  by  the  south 
aisle  being  made  to  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent church,  and  its  eastern  part  the  chancel.  The 
church  had  in  its  original  state  a chancel  and  nave 
only,  with  a tower  between  them,  of  which  the  four 
arches  still  remain,  those  west  and  east  opening  to  the 
nave  and  chancel  ; the  north  and  south  seem  never  to 
have  opened  to  any  transepts,  but  spring  from  imposts 
and  large  piers,  and  have  well  moulded  orders.  The 
eastern  has  a foliated  impost.  They  are  of  red  sand- 
stone. Some  new  Decorated  windows  have  been  lately 
inserted  on  the  south  instead  of  the  incongruous  ones 
that  were  there  before.  The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  is 
very  good,  but  retains  indications  of  some  coarse  and 
more  modern  work  in  the  western  part,  where  are  seen 
some  odd  faces,  and  an  inscription  recording  ‘'J.  F., 
Churchwarden,  1731;  D.  D.,  Painter;  E.  0.,  Carpen- 
ter.” 

There  are  two  mural  brasses,  one  of  Edward  Good- 
man, burgess,  mercer,  of  Ruthin,  and  Ciselye  his  wife, 
1583,  with  their  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  the 
mottoes,  '^Be  meeke  and  humble”,  '‘Be  at  Concorde.” 
Another  to  the  father  alone,  with  the  motto,  " Mori  in 
Christo  lucrum”,  and  the  legend  beginning  with 

“Hicjacet  Edwardus,  Goodmanus  nomine  dictus, 

Gratia  virtutis  cui  bona  multa  dedit. 

“Obiit  20  Maij  Ano  1560.  ”i 


^ In  1859  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  taken  down,  and  a 
broach  spire  imposed,  rising  to  a height  of  180  feet  from  the  ground. 
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DEANERY  OE  HOLYWELL. 


CILCEN  (ST.  MARY). 

This  church  is  of  the  usual  form  in  Wales,  with  two 
equal  aisles,  and  a tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  northern, 
which  latter  has  been  in  a great  measure  built  in  brick, 
but  was  always  coarse  and  ugly,  resembling  that  at 
Whitford.  The  north  wall  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  has  ugly  Venetian  windows.  The  other  windows 
are  all  late  Perpendicular,  chiefly  square-headed.  That 
at  the  east  end  is  of  five  lights,  and  contains  some 
tolerable  stained  glass  with  the  date  1546.  The  divi- 
sion between  the  two  aisles  is  formed  by  four  pointed 
arches  with  tolerable  mouldings.  One  pier  is  square, 
the  others  octagonal.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is 
the  roof,  which  is  far  richer  than  the  general  character 
of  the  church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Basing werk  Abbey.  It  partakes  of  the  fine  Suffolk 
character,  has  open  tracery  above  the  collar,  and  the 
hammer-beams  adorned  with  figures  of  angels.  The 
cornice  is  also  elegant.  The  roof  over  the  eastern  por- 
tion or  chancel  is  of  rather  different  character. 

HOLYWELL  (wELL  CHAPEl). 

March  31st,  1873. 

This  chapel,  built  upon  arches  over  St.  Winifred’s 
Well,  is  a good  specimen  of  a small  church  of  late  Per- 

lii^h-pitched  roofs  substituted  for  the  flat  leads  and  parapets,  Deco- 
rated windows  inserted  throughout,  instead  of  the  plain  Italian  ones, 
the  chancel-window  opened,  and  a south  porch  erected.  Internally, 
the  galleries,  which  occupied  three  sides  of  the  north  and  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisles,  were  taken  down,  the  pews  replaced  by  open 
seats,  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  north  aisle  screened  off  for  the 
organ  and  choir,  and  the  base  of  the  tower  converted  into  a vestry. 
The  outlay  was  about  £3,000 ; the  architect,  Mr.  Kennedy  ; and  the 
reopening  took  place  on  All  Saints,  1859.  {History  of  the  Diocese  of 
St.  Asafi,  p.  445.) 
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pendicular  work.  It  coDsists  of  a nave  with  north 
aisle  and  chancel  ending  in  a three-sided  apse  at  the 
east.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  has  three  flattish,  Tudor 
arches  on  light  piers  of  four  shafts,  set  at  intervals  in 
lozenge  form,  and  having  octagonal  caps.  Above  is  a 
clerestory  of  square-headed  windows  of  three  lights. 
The  windows  of  the  aisle  are  square-headed,  of  three 
lights,  without  foils  ; those  on  the  south  have  depressed 
arches  of  three  lights  ; and  at  the  west  is  one  of  six 
lights,  with  transom.  The  roofs  are  original,  with  flat 
pitch  and  panels  ; the  timbers  carried  on  shafts  of  octa- 
gonal form,  some  standing  on  corbel-figures  of  angels. 
The  chancel-arch  is  wide,  with  continuous  mouldings. 
Externally,  above  the  windows,  runs  a cornice  with 
representation  of  a chase  of  animals,  as  at  Mold,  Holt, 
Gresford,  etc.,  with  some  badges. 

Below  the  Chapel  is  the  Well,  with  very  beautiful 
stone  groining  ; the  ribs  on  elegant  piers. 

LLANASA  (SS.  ASAPH  AND  KENTIGERn). 

14  Jan.  1854. 

A large  Welsh  church  of  a common  arrangement  : 
two  long  and  equal  bodies  or  aisles,  and  a small  apo- 
logy  for  a tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  northern  aisle, 
which  ends  in  a quasi  spire.  The  steeple  is  probably 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ; and  the  whole  of  the 
north  and  south  walls  are  also  modern,  presenting  ugly 
Venetian  windows,  a few  of  which  have  been  lately 
altered  into  square  heads.  The  east  wall  of  both  aisles 
is  original,  and  the  two  east  windows  are  good  Perpen- 
dicular, especially  that  of  the  south  aisle,  which  is  of 
five  lights,  and  is  filled  with  good  stained  glass,  said  to 
be  from  Basing werk  Abbey,  of  excellent  colour  and 
design,  but  much  mutilated.^  The  other  window,  of 
four  lights,  with  transom,  Welsh,  and  less  good.  The 
arcade  within  is  composed  of  six  very  obtuse  and  low 

^ An  engraving  of  it  is  given  in  The  Gentleman  s Magazine^  Nov. 
1825. 
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arches  upon  short,  octagonal  piers  with  caps,  and  the 
western  bay  wholly  walled.  These  are  clearly  very  late. 
The  south  body  probably  contained  the  chancel  origin- 
ally ; but  now  the  altar  is  at  the  east  end  of  the 
northern.  There  is  a north  porch.  The  font  is  said  to 
'be  of  the  age  of  Charles  II,  but  better  than  might  be 
expected  for  that  date  ; the  bowl  octagonal,  with  fair 
Perpendicular  paneling,  on  a stone  of  the  same  form. 
The  slope  under  the  bowl  has  a lozengy  paneling. 
The  church  is  pewed.^ 

NANNERCH  (ST.  MARY).^ 

A small  church  comprising  a single  nave  and  chancel 
without  distinction,  and  a diminutive  bell-turret  over 
the  west  end.  The  east  window  has  rather  an  obtuse 
arch,  and  four  lights,  with  some  pieces  of  stained  glass, 
the  tracery  Perpendicular.  Other  windows  are  square- 
headed and  very  late.  The  nave  has  a roof  of  rude 
timber  framework  ; that  of  the  chancel  is  coved  and 
boarded,  having  a cornice  of  vine-leaves.  The  whole 
interior  is  clogged  with  whitewash.  Placed  in  the  sill 
of  a window,  on  the  south  of  the  chancel,  is  a slab  on 
which  is  sculptured  a small  figure  of  a female  in  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  beneath  a crocheted  canopy.  It  has 

^ On  Sept,  26tli,  1877,  this  churcli  was  reopened  after  a restora- 
tion embracing  the  rebuilding  of  the  north-east  gable,  reseating  the 
body  of  the  church,  providing  new  tracery  for  the  windows,  renew- 
ing the  old  oak  roof,  and  paneling  the  space  over  the  chancel,  and 
the  erection  of  a south  porch.  Anew  east  window  was  also  inserted 
in  memory  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Morgan  of  Golden  Grove,  and  the 
old  painted  glass  was  rearranged  by  Mr.  J.  Bell  of  London.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  and  the  expenditure  £1,900. 

2 Rebuilt  and  opened  for  service  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1858. 
Wyatt,  architect.  The  ancient  site  preserved  ; but  the  new  plan,  a 
great  improvement,  having  a proper  chancel  and  a tower  with  stone 
spire  on  the  south  side,  forming  a porch.  The  style.  Early  Deco- 
rated ; the  chancel-arch  Pointed,  and  quite  plain ; open  benches. 
East  window  has  stained  glass  representing  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Agony,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the' Resurrection.  A memorial  reredos 
formed  of  a canopied  arcade  of  Caen  stone  supported  on  marble 
pillars,  and  having  panels  of  alabaster,  was  erected  in  1864. 
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an  inscription  too  mucli  clogged  with  whitewash  to 
decipher. 

There  is  a gorgeous  tomb,  improperly  placed  at  the 
east  end,  to  Charlotte  Theophila,  daughter  of  John 
Digby  of  Gothurst,  wife  of  R.  Mostyn,  oht.  1694. 

NORTHOP  (ST.  peter). 

This  church,  comprising  a body  with  undivided  chan- 
cel and  parallel  north  aisle,  and  a fine  lofty  west  tower, 
was  reconstructed  in  1840  by  the  erection  of  new  centre 
walls  to  the  body,  when  also  the  length  was  somewhat 
shortened.  The  arcade  remains  untouched,  of  five 
Tudor  arches  with  octagonal  piers  of  large  size  ; and 
there  is  a smaller  ogee  arch  eastward,  adjacent  to  the 
altar,  which  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  a tomb. 
There  is  a fine  tower-arch  with  mouldings  and  panel- 
ing, but  somewhat  of  Tudor  form.  The  tower  is  rather 
a grand  object,  with  battlement,  eight  crocheted  pin- 
nacles, near  100  feet  high,  and  double  belfry  windows, 
and  an  interior  staircase,  which  causes  the  belfry  win- 
dows to  be  removed  from  the  middle.  There  are  also 
a good  west  window  and  door.  This  church  is  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  in  1571  f if  so,  the  tower  is  unusu- 
ally  good.  The  body  has  a battlement  and  pinnacles, 
as  had  the  former  one.  There  are  two  obituary  win- 
dows of  stained  glass.^  Several  monumental  effigies 
are  now  set  upright  against  the  north  wall,  some  in  fair 
preservation,^  The  pulpit  has  good  Jacobean  woodwork.^ 

^ This  date  is  upon  a water-spout  at  the  south-west  corner,  but 
may  not  refer  to  the  whole  tower. 

^ Many  others  have  subsequently  been  added,  and  there  are  now, 
(1),  east  window  of  north  aisle,  by  Clutterbuck,  to  Robert  Maured 
Howard,  1839;  (2),  chancel-window  to  Vicar  Heury  Jones,  1850; 

(3) ,  Edward  Lewis  of  Brynedwyn,  1833,  and  Mary  his  wife,  1866; 

(4) ,  by  Ballantine,  to  Colonel  Robert  Howard,  1856  ; (5),  Susannah 
Lloyd,  1855  ; (6),  Phoebe  Lloyd,  1856. 

^ (1),  a knight  in  chain-ar-mour,  said  to  be  Edwin  ap  Gronw  of 
Tegeingl ; (2),  knight  in  plate-armour,  inscribed  “Hie  jacet  Ith. 
Vach  ap  Bledd,  Each”;  (3),  canopied  figure  of  a female,  “Llewc. 
anno  Domini  1482”;  (4),  knight  in  armour,  temii.  Ric.  IT. 

^ The  church  has  been  well  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Williams,  M.A.,  Vicar,  1866-81,  who  spent  £3,000  upon  it, 
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WHITFORD. 

This  church,  in  general  arrangement  and  style,  re- 
sembles most  of.  its  neighbours.  It  has  a heavy,  rude 
west  tower,  and  a nave  and  chancel  with  north  aisle  to 
eachd  The  whole  whitewashed.  The  windows  are  late 
Perpendicular  (the  east  of  five  lights),  except  one  on 
the  south  of  the  chancel,  which  has  three  lancets  within 
a general  arch  ; but  from  its  coarseness  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  original.  There  is  no  chancel-arch  ; but 
the  division  of  the  aisle  is  formed  by  six  arches,  all  ori- 
ginally of  Tudor  form,  on  octagonal  columns  ; but  the 
third  from  the  west  end  has  been  partially  closed,  and 
a small,  low,  plain  arch  inserted  in  the  wall,  just  where 
is  the  division  of  the  chancel ; and  which,  perhaps,  was 
done  with  reference  to  the  rood-loft.  The  chancel  has 
a coved,  boarded  roof ; the  rest  of  the  church  has  an 
open  roof  wfith  some  quatrefoil  compartments,  as  at 
Caerwys.  There  is  some  good  woodwork  in  the  pews 
in  the  north  aisle.  The  tower  opens  to  the  nave  in 
its  western  wall  by  a lancet- arch  on  imposts,  having 
an  Early  English  appearance.  The  font  is  an  octagon 
paneled  with  quatrefoils. 

1842. — The  tower  has  been  pulled  down,  and  it  is 
intended  to  rebuild  it. 

1845. — Whitford  Church  has  lately  undergone  very 
important  alterations  and  improvements.^  A south 
aisle  has  been  added,  extending  along  the  whole  length, 
and  divided  by  arches  corresponding  with  those  oppo- 
site. The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  a very  good 
Perpendicular  one.  The  tower  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
is  a handsome  one,  in  Perpendicular  style,  embattled, 
and  having  a large  belfry  window  on  each  side.  The 
original  north  wall  still  remains,  and  has  ugly  windows 
of  late  and  poor  character. 

^ Engraved  in  Pennant’s  Tlisfory  of  Whitefonl . 

2 Cost  £3,000.  Architect,  Mr.  Poynter. 
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DEAISTEEY  OF  LLANGOLLEN. 


CHIRK  (sT.  MARY). 


This  church  follows  a common  Welsh  arrangement, 
having  two  equal  aisles  and  a square  tower.  The  tower 
is  engaged  at  the  west  of  the  northern  aisle,  thus  short- 
ening that  portion  to  a considerable  extent.  The  nave 
and  chancel  appear  to  occupy  the  southern  side.  The 
whole  is  Perpendicular.  The  tower  is  embattled.  The 
belfry  window  of  two  lights  : in  the  two  lower  stages 
are  single-arch  openings,  one  trefoiled.  The  windows 
are  mostly  plain,  of  three  lights ; the  two  eastern 
ones  of  five  ; the  two  eastern  gables  have  crosses  ; and 
built  into  the  south  wall  is  a sculptured  stone  with  a 
kind  of  wheel  upon  it.^  There  are  three  Tudor  arches 
with  octagonal  piers,  dividing  the  body  from  the  aisle. 
The  northern  aisle  has  a pretty  good  open  wood  roof 
with  figures  at  the  hammer-beams.  There  are  some 
monuments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  later. 
The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  with  the  date  1662.^ 


D R 
T p 


1662 


LLANDYSILIO  (ST.  TYSILIo), 

The  church  beautifully  situated  in  a lovely  spot, 
surrounded  by  fine  yews,  and  commanding  a delightful 
view.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel  in  one,  and  a 
small  bell-turret  at  the  west  end,  and  a chapel  on  the 
north  of  the  chancel.  The  windows  chiefly  late  and 
square-headed  ; the  eastern  has  a Pointed  arch  with 
mediocre  Perpendicular  tracery  of  three  lights.  On  the 
north  side  is  a small  obtuse  window  which  may,  per- 

^ Probably  a consecration- cross. 

^ The  church  was  reseated  witli  open  beiiclies  of  oak  in  1877. 
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haps,  be  Norman,  but  doubtful.  The  font  has  an  octa- 
gonal bowl,  paneled  with  quat refoils  containing  shields 
on  a paneled  stem. ' On  the  north  side  is  an  awkward 
gallery,  but  containing  portions  of  ancient  carving 
" mixed  up  with  it,  and  vine-leaf  cornices.  There  are 
some  open  benches. 

Near  the  churchyard-gate  is  the  head  of  an  ancient 
effigy.' 

LLANGOLLEN  (ST.  COLLEN). 

The  church  is  of  a common  Welsh  arrangement : two 
equal  aisles,  of  which  the  southern  seems  more  properly 
to  be  the  nave,  and  its  eastern  portion  the  chancel,  but 
no  architectural  distinction  to  mark  them.  There  is  a 
plain  south  porch,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  an 
ugly  modern  tower  of  stone.  Most  of  the  windows  are 
Perpendicular  ; some  with  flat  arches  ; that  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  has  three  lights.  The  east  win- 
dow of  the  chancel,  of  five  lights,  has  been  altered  ; 
others  on  the  north  side  are  of  two  lights.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  aisle  is  one  of  two  lights,  with  Deco- 
rated tracery.  The  two  aisles  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  four  wide  Tudor  arches  springing  from  octa- 
gonal columns.  In  the  north  wall  is  an  arch  with 
feathering,  and  crocheted  triangular  canopy  flanked  by 
pinnacles.  The  chancel  has  a very  fine  wood  roof  with 
paneled  compartments,  having  foliated  mouldings  and 
hammer- beams  enriched  wfith  angel -brackets.  The 
north  aisle  has  a plain  timber  roof,  but  also  with  angel- 
brackets  ; that  of  the  nave  is  also  open,  but  plain. 
There  is  a portion  of  the  roodloft-screen  and  some  good 
wood-carving  in  the  ends  of  original  benches.^ 

^ The  church  was  restored  in  1869,  when  a low  stone  screen  was 
made  to  divide  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  the  west  end  parti- 
ally rebuilt,  and  a new  Decorated  window  inserted.  Some  frag- 
ments of  early  monumental  crosses  are  placed  for  preservation  on 
the  external  north  wall. 

^ In  the  restoration  of  1865  the  two  aisles  were  lengthened  east- 
wards, and  a southern  one  added,  thereby  suppping  a spacious 
chancel  with  its  aisles  ; the  gallery  removed  ; the  body  of  the  church 
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LLANRHAIADR  IN  MOCHNANT  (sT.  DOG^An). 

April  JOth,  1850. 

A church  of  singular  arrangement,  consisting  of  an 
eastern  portion  having  a centre  and  two  aisles,  a 
western  part,  or  quasi  nave,  without  aisles,  and  a 
western  tower.  There  are  low,  modern  excrescences 
both  north  and  south  of  the  nave,  which  look  externally 
like  aisles  : the  one  used  as  a school,  the  other  as  a 
hearse-house.  The  east  part  has  no  distinction  of  chan- 
cel, but  is  in  three  spaces  of  nearly  equal  height  and 
width,  and  presenting  three  equal  eastern  gables.  In- 
ternally there  is  an  arcade  on  each  side  of  three  rude 
Pointed  arches  without  mouldings.  The  western  arch 
on  each  side  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  others,  and 
the  western  pier  merely  a square  piece  of  wall  with  an 
impost.  The  other  piers  are  octagonal,  with  square 
capital  and  a slant  continued  down  from  each  of  its 
angles,  not  an  uncommon  form  of  Welsh  Third  Period. 
The  east  window  of  the  chancel  and  south  aisle  are 
ugly  Thii'd  Period,  of  three  lights,  with  transom  set 
high  ; that  of  the  north  aisle  is  square-headed,  and  of 
three  lights,  and  may  be  Middle  Pointed,  not  of  bad 
kind.  On  the  south  are  some  other  Third  Pointed  win- 
dows of  three  lights,  trefoiled  ; others  are  modern,  and 
bad  ; but  in  the  north  wall  of  the  eastern  division  is  a 
plain  Noi’man  window,  the  only  vestige  of  an  early 
period.  Over  the  east  end  there  is  a coved,  boarded 
piece  of  roof  with  ribs  and  bosses  of  foliage,  and  a cor- 
nice of  quatrefoiled  circles.  The  rest  of  the  roof  is 
plastered.  There  is  a wooden  rib  following  its  curve 
between  the  east  and  west  divisions.  The  former  is 
pewed  regularly,  as  also  most  of  the  latter,  and  the 
whole  is  pretty  clean  and  tidy.  The  font  has  an  octa- 
gonal bowl  with  the  date  1663,  and  initials  of  the  then 
vicar  and  churchwardens.  The  stem  is  earlier,  octa* 

reseated;  and  the  tower  opened  out,  and  a western  entrance  j^ierced 
through  it.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Pountney  Smitli,  and  the  out- 
lay £3,097.  There  are  several  memorial  windows  ; and  a handsome 
reredos  has  been  subsequently  added,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bamford  Hes- 
keth  of  Gwrych  Castle. 
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gonal,  and  banded.  The  tower  is  chiefly  modern,  and 
ugly ; perhaps  on  an  ancient  substructure,  which,  like 
other  coarse  Welsh  towers,  batters  at  the  base,  and  has 
no  buttresses.  The  ground  being  uneven,  there  is  a 
slight  ascent  eastward.  The  west  part  of  the  nave  has 
a deep  gallery  ; and  in  the  principal  entrance  from  the 
west,  by  the  tower,  there  is  a considerable  effect  of 
vestibule,  the  west  end  of  the  nave  being  unpewed, 
and  the  gallery  beyond  it. 

The  churchyard  is  romantic,  extending  to  the  river. ^ 

LLANSAINTFRAID,  ULVN  CEIRIOG  (ST.  BRIDGET). 

Dec.  31st,  1853. 

A small  church  presenting  scarcely  any  object  of  inte- 
rest, put  into  good  repair  and  neat  condition  by  Lord 
Dungannon  f but  the  architectural  character  of  the 
''improvement”  is  far  from  felicitous.  The  church  con- 
sists of  one  undivided  space,  with  no  distinction  of 
chancel,  and  a western  tower  of  plain  Welsh  character, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  church  that  retains  its 
original  character.  The  walls  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  rebuilt  ; but  the  windows  are  all  new,  and  very 
poor,  of  two  lights  ; the  eastern  one,  of  four,  is  better. 
Some  of  them  contain  mediocre  stained  glass.  The 
chancel  is  pewed.  The  font  has  been  restored  ; the 
bowl  octagonal,  on  a stem  of  like  form.  There  is  some 
rude  foliage  helow  the  bowl,  and  at  the  base,  of  doubt- 
ful period, 

LLANSILIN. 

Dec.  30tli,  1853. 

A large  Welsh  church  of  two  equal  parallel  aisles  and 
undistinguished  chancel,  with  a south  porch, ^ and  a 

^ This  church  was  reopened  on  the  lOfch  of  October  1882,  after  a 
restoration  which  included  the  removal  of  the  gallery  and  pews, 
and  the  substitution  of  open  seats ; re-roofing  the  north  aisle,  and 
renovating  tlie  rest ; the  insertion  of  several  new  windows,  the  re- 
moval of  the  hearse-house,  and  the  erection  of  a new  porch  on  the 
north  side.  Architect,  Mr.  Spaul.  Outlay,  £1,800. 

2 A.D.  1839. 

2 The  porch  was  reoioved  when  the  tower  was  built,  and  its  base- 
ment now  forms  the  chief  entrance. 
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tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  southern  aisle  or  body, 
which  was  erected  in  1831.  Excepting  the  addition  of 
the  tower,  there  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  archi- 
tectural character,  and  none  of  the  mutilation  so  fre- 
quent in  Wales.  The  whole  is  Perpendicular,  except 
that  there  is  one  lancet  window  on  the  south,  which 
may  be  early.  Of  other  windows,  several  are  square- 
headed and  late,  of  two  lights.  One  on  the  north  has 
two  trefoiled  lights.  The  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle  is  rather  a good  Perpendicular  one,  of  four  lights, 
with  a transom  and  subarcuation,  a quatrefoil  occupy- 
ing the  centre.  The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is 
of  three  lights.  The  arcade  within  is  formed  of  four 
low  and  well  pointed  arches,  chamfered,  on  low,  octa- 
gonal piers  with  capitals.  The  eastern  pier  has  a capital 
of  rude  foliage.  The  southern  body  is  very  wide,  and 
its  roof  is  a common  Welsh  open  one  of  timbers,  w th 
rude  foliation  above  the  collar.  The  north  aisle  has  a 
similar  roof.  Its  east  end  had  once  a boarded  roof, 
which  still  displays  some  ornamental  foliage,  and  figures 
of  animals,  and  embattled  cornice.  The  chancel  is 
ceiled.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  on  a stem,  and 
high  base,  very  plain.  The  tower  is  not  bad  in  its 
general  effect,  with  battlement  and  four  crocheted  pin- 
nacles. The  details  are  poor.  There  are  a western 
gallery  and  pews. 

LLANYBLODWELL. 

This  church  has  a nave  and  chancel  undivided,  with 
a north  aisle  to  the  chancel  and  portion  of  the  nave, 
westward  of  which  is  a school,  externally  forming  a 
constituent  part  of  the  building,  but  entirely  separated 
from  the  interior  of  the  church.  A slated  belfry  is  set 
over  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  jDorch  is  a bad  one, 
built  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; but  within  it  is  a 
Norman  doorway  rather  singular  in  character,  having 
a continuous  cylinder  moulding,  and  the  outer  arch  on 
imposts.  There  are  several  late  and  poor  Perpendicu- 
lar windows,  and  one  on  the  south  is  Debased,  with 
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square  head  and  shields  in  the  spandrels.  Date,  1G20. 
The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  of  better  Perpen- 
dicular work  ; and  on  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  one 
Avindow  which  is  clearly  transition  from  Early  English 
to  Decorated,  consisting  of  two  lancets  with  a tre- 
foiled  circle  between  the  heads,  and  no  dripstone.  The 
aisle  is  divided  from  the  body  by  three  Pointed  arches, 
apparently  Early  English,  springing  from  octagonal 
columns  with  overhanging  capitals.  The  responds  are 
evidently  Early  English,  resembling  large  imposts. 
Between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  extended  across 
the  north  aisle,  is  a roodloft-screen  of  late  Perpendicu- 
lar woodwork,  having  square  compartments  with  tracery 
in  the  upper  part  of  each,  and  a.n  ogee  doorway  in  the 
centre.  Above  is  the  usual  vine-leaf  cornice  and  Tudor 
flower.  In  the  north  aisle  is  an  embattled  wooden 
beam  above.  In  the  last  arch  is  a parclose-screen  much 
mutilated.  The  roof  has  been  ceiled.  The  altar  has  a 
marble  altar-slab,  but  is  elbowed  by  a hideous  pew 
erected  within  twenty  years.  In  the  north  chancel  is  a 
marble  monument  to  some  of  the  Bridgeman  family,  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  also  a very  ugly  and 
intrusive  gallery  in  the  north  aisle.  The  font  resembles 
that  at  Llandysilio,  and  appears  to  be  Norman  ; the 
shape  octagonal,  with  a moulded  band  between  the 
bowl  and  stem,  and  on  each  face  of  the  former  cut  into 
a kind  of  shield- like  form. 

1856. — A new  steeple  has  been  added  at  the  west 
end,  of  octagonal  form,  surmounted  by  a plain  spire  of 
stone,  covering  the  whole  of  the  tower.  The  whole 
plain  and  solid  rather  than  elegant.  A new  porch  of 
ornamental  brickwork  has  been  added,  rather  in  too 
ornate  a character ; also  some  new  windows,  and  the 
whole  of  the  south  wall  rebuilt. 

1858. — The  pews  are  still  in  a hideous  state.  The 
arcades  have  had  polychrome  applied,  also  the  altar, 
and  an  obituary  window  of  stained  glass  inserted.^ 

(To  he  continued.) 

^ Memorial  to  J.  K.  Donne,  Lieutenant,  Bombay  Engineers,  1851. 
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OSWESTRY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  AND 
ITS  LOCAL  FAMILIES. 

There  are  probably  few  towns  or  neighbourhoods  which 
have  enjoyed  a greater  variety  of  names  than  Oswes- 
try,— TreY  Cadeiriau,  Osweiliog,  Maserfeld,  Trefred, 
Croes  Oswalt,  Oswaldestree,  Blancrninster,  W^hitemin- 
ster  (Latinised  into  Candida  Ecclesia,  Album  Monas- 
terium).  Hen  Ddinas,  Caer  Ogyrfan,  and  Oswestry.  All 
these  refer  to  the  same  settlement. 

We  will  take  them  roughly,  according  to  their  chrono- 
logical order  ; but  the  name  Tre’r  Cadeiriau  is  rather 
descriptive  of  the  neighbourhood,  which,  lying  upon 
the  confines  of  the  great  Shropshire  plain  and  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  has,  as  one  of  its  chief  fea- 
tures, numerous  points  or  eminences  naturally  suggest- 
ive of  the  name.  This  fact  comes  strongly  before  any 
one  standing  upon  the  high  ground  of  Cyrn  y Bwch, 
and  casting  his  eyes  either  westward,  across  Clawdd 
Ofia,  to  the  crowded  mountains  of  North  Wales,  or  east- 
ward over  the  low-lying  Powysian  plains  spread  out 
far  below,  and  studded  with  eminences,  such  as  The 
Breidden,  Ness  Cliff,  Grin  shill  Hill,  and  onwards  to 
Lilleshall,  the  Wrekin,  and  Ercal  Hill,  Wenlock  Edge, 
and  the  Church  Stretton  hills  ; while  nearer  to  the 
town  you  have  Hen  Ddinas,  the  Llwyn,  and  the  hill 
above  the  Railway  works. 

There  are  probably  few  more  striking  contrasts  of 
country  than  what  may  be  seen  from  Cyrn  y Bwch  by 
looking  first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  west.  One  is  in- 
clined to  exclaim.  Can  this  be  the  same  land  ? Are 
they  the  same  people  ? Have  they  the  same  govern- 
ment ? Is  it  reasonable  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  a common  lot  or  measui^e  ? Nature  herself  would 
seem  to  protest  against  such  an  arrangement,  and  cry 
aloud,  “ No  ! There  is  England,  and  here  I raise  the 
bulwarks  of  Wales.” 
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We  must  travel  back,  in  the  history  of  this  island, 
to  a period  anterior  to  the  occupation  by  the  Romans 
for  the  probable  date  of  the  foundation  of  Y Ddinas 
Hen  (the  old  city),  which  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  eminence  or  hill  of  an  oval  form.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  though  this  hill  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature  with  a space  at  the  top,  comparatively 
speaking,  level,  though  really  rather  sloping  towards 
one  end,  yet  this  may  have  been  made  more  perfect 
artificially.  The  steep  sides  of  the  eminence  were  de- 
fended by  four  ditches  or  moats,  one  above  the  other ; 
and  the  whole  must  have  formed  a very  strong  position 
in  early  British  times.  At  the  present  day  the  sides 
are  clothed  with  trees,  and  the  plateau  upon  the  top  is 
ploughed,  except  a small  gorse  cover. 

There  are  some  traces  of  Roman  occupation,  and  the 
name  of  the  Old  Port  Farm  (Porta),  a road  from  which 
cuts  the  concentric  moats  or  ditches,  was  probably 
taken  from  that  people  during  their  occupation  of  this 
island.  History  is  silent  as  to  what  exactly  passed  in 
this  neighbourhood  ; but  this  locality  seems  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons 
under  their  King,  Cunedda  Wledig,  who  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  kingdom  as  a nephew  and  heir  of 
St.  Helena  the  Roman  Empress.  He  is  stated  to  have 
begun  his  reign  over  the  Strathclyde  Britons  in  328, 
and  to  have  died  in  389,  and  during  his  life  sent  his 
several  sons  to  carve  out  for  themselves  possessions  in 
Wales  and  the  borders,  wRich  had  at  that  time  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Irish  invaders. 

The  position  of  the  sons  of  Cunedda  reminds  one  of 
that  of  the  subsequent  Lords  Marchers,  with  this  great 
difference,  however,  that  in  the  former  case  it  was  the 
older  possessors  attacking  invaders  ; in  the  latter,  the 
reverse.  We  might,  perhaps,  find  a better  parallel,  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  in  their 
own  land  attacking  the  progeny  of  the  Cromwellian 
settlers  who  had  taken  their  ancestral  homes. 

There  is  some  difference  as  to  the  descent  of  Cunedda 
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Wledig,  an  English  writer  having  made  him  a son  of 
Mascen  Wledig ; but  the  following,  from  Harl.  MS. 
4181,  etc.,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  descent  and  con- 
nections : 


Avalach,  Prince  of  Cornwall,  ab  Aolech  ab  Beli  Mawr,  King  of 
j Britain.  Jz.,  three  open  crowns  in  pale  o?' 


Euddolin 

1 

Eudos 

Enidd 

Kendeyrn 

I 

Kendigant 

Ehydiuc 

I 

Rbyvedel 

I 

Grath 

Urban 

I 

Tudbwyl 

I 

Dehevraint 

I 

Tegvan,  Prince  of  Cornwall 
I 


Owain,  whose  issue  were 
Princes  of  Bernicia,  on  the  | borders  of  Scotland 
Bruhwain 

I 

Diwc 

I 

Omweth 


I 

Amwerid 

I 

Gorddyfyn 

Dyfi 

I 

Gurddolin 

I 

Doli 

I 

Gwrgan 

Cain,  Prince  of  Cornwall, 
driven  | out  by  the  Eomans 
Genedawc 


1 

Trahaiarn, 
made  a 
Senator  of 
Eome  by 
Constan- 
tine 


Meyric, 
made  a 
Senator 
by  Con- 
stantine 


i 

Llewelyn, 
made  a 
Senator 
by  Con- 
stantine 

I 

Constantine 

I 


Coel  Coedhe- 
bog.  Prince  of 
Cornwall, 
=i=Seradwen, 

I d.  and  sole  heir 
I of  Cadvan,  King 
of  North  Wales 


lago 

I 

Tegid 


I 

Padarn  Peisrudd 

I 


Gwenav,  King 
of  Bernicia, 
called  also 
St.  Ceneu 

I 

Grwst 


St.  Helena 
=Constantine 
Chlorus 


Maxen  Wledig,  after- 
wards Maximus  Fla- 
vius Clemens,  Empe- 
ror of  Eome 
=f=Helen,  sole  d.  and 
heir  of  Octavius, 

Prince  of  Ewias  and 

Vrekenfield,  son  of  Caradoc,  King  of  South  Wales,  ab  Bran 
ab  Llyr  ab  Coel  ab  Meurig  ab  Gwerydd  ab  Cynvelyn  Wledig 


I I 

Gwawl=pEdeyrn 
Cunedda  Wledig 


Constantine  the  Great, 
peror  of  Eome 


Em- 


I 

Peblig 


Ednyvet 

I 

Dyvnwall  Hen, 
King  of  Gwent 


Owain  Constantine  Victor,  slain 


Einion  Urdd  Ceredig  Osweil,  etc. 

i . I 

Caswallon  lawhir  Euddyn  Ddu. 
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It  should  be  observed  that  Cad  van,  King  of  North 
Wales,  and  Caradoc,  King  of  South  Wales,  were  bro- 
thers, and  thus  the  wives  of  Maxen  Wledig  and  Coel 
Coedhebawg  were  related  as  well  as  themselves. 

Maxen  Wledig  having  given  provision  to  his  sons  in 
South  Wales,  Ewias  and  Wrekinfield,  subsequently  went 
on  to  the  Continent,  and  ended  his  life  in  a struggle 
for  the  Roman  imperial  diadem.  Cunedda  Wledig,  as 
stated  above,  provided  also  for  his  sons  by  expelling 
the  Irish  from  the  settlements  which  they  had  made  in 
North  Wales  and  along  the  west  coast  thereof.  Among 
the  sons  of  the  latter  is  mentioned  Osweil,  from  whom 
came  the  cantref  or  territory  of  Osweil  (and  we  thus 
arrive  at  the  name  of  Osweiliog),  who  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  had  his  seat  at  Hen  Ddinas,  and  to  have 
ruled  over  the  neighbourhood. 

There  now  appears  upon  the  scene  a new  character 
in  the  form  of  the  Saxon  nation.  The  question  whether 
the  descendants  of  Cunedda  Wledig  retained  their  pos- 
session of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  many  earlier 
struggles  with  the  Saxons,  are  points  for  the  present 
beyond  our  scope  : suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  time  of 
the  renowned  Arthur,  whose  history  has  been  so  weak- 
ened by  fable,  Gogyrvan  Gawr  lived  and  held  his  court 
at  Hen  Ddinas,  from  which  it  took  the  name  of  Caer 
Ogyrfan.  This  warrior  is  celebrated  in  many  of  the 
Arthurian  romances,  and  is  said  to  have  been  father  of 
one  of  the  three  wives  of  King  Arthur,  who,  it  may  be 
remembered,  all  bore  the  name  of  Gwenhwyver. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Edelfrid, 
the  grandson  of  Ida  the  Saxon,  determined  to  extend 
the  limits  of  his  rule.  Having  married  the  daughter 
of  JElla,  King  of  Deira,  upon  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law  he  took  possession  of  his  dominions,  though 
^lla  had  left  a son  Edwin,  then  an  infant,  consigned 
to  the  careful  guardianship  of  Cadvan,  King  of  Gwyn- 
edd. It  was  this  act  of  kindly  generosity  which  drew 
upon  King  Cadvan  the  hatred  of  the  ferocious  Saxon, 
who  collected  an  army  of  his  heathen  associates,  and 
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marched  against  the  Christian  King.  The  two  forces 
met  near  Chester,  when  victory  declared  for  the  pagan, 
who,  not  content  with  attacking  the  British  warriors, 
massacred  the  unhappy  monks  of  Bangor  Isgoed,  to 
the  number,  it  is  said,  of  1,200,  while  with  uplifted 
hands  they  were  imploring  Heaven  for  the  safety  and 
victory  of  the  anointed  King.  Chester  was  taken,  and 
Bangor,  the  great  monastery  and  glory  of  the  British 
Church,  was  destroyed.  How  much  truth,  how  much 
history  of  the  Britons,  perished  in  those  sacred  walls  ! 
It  is  sad  to  find  some  of  the  Saxon  missionaries  exult- 
ing in  this  savage  massacre  of  the  British  monks  with 
a spirit  of  charity  about  equal  to  that  of  their  pagan 
companions. 

Edwin,  the  son  of  ^lla,  after  some  time  spent  with 
King  Cadvan  and  other  of  the  British  Princes,  went  to 
Redwald,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination,  but 
finally  lived  to  see  the  death  of  Edelfrid,  and  himself 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Deira,  and  elected  Bretwalda. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  remark  that  King 
Cadvan,  subsequently  joining  his  forces  with  those  of 
Brochwel  Yscyttrog,  Prince  of  Powys,  completely  de- 
feated Ethelfrid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  where 
10,000  Saxons  fell  in  battle,  and  their  leader  was 
wounded,  and  escaped  wdth  difficulty  from  the  field. 
It  was  this  defeat  which  probably  made  Edelfrid  enter 
into  peaceful  negotiations  with  King  Cadvan,  and  turn 
his  arms  in  other  directions.  But  still  the  British  loss 
w^as  heavy,  and  much  of  their  former  territory  passed 
from  their  sway. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cadvan,  in  630,  his  son  Cadwal- 
lon  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  though  he  had  been 
brought  up  with  Edwin  at  the  court  of  his  father,  yet 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  a lasting  peace  could  con- 
tinue between  the  two.  Not  only  was  there  the  natu- 
ral desire  upon  the  part  of  the  British  King  to  regain 
tlie  territories  which  he  had  lost,  but  the  two  nations 
were  divided  in  religion.  The  Britons  were  Christians, 
with  a Church  dating  from  the  apostolic  ages.  Edwin 
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was  a Saxon  heathen  ; and  though  he  subsequently 
became  a Christian,  yet  it  was  that  section  of  Christi- 
anity which  had  come  from  St.  Augustine,  and  was 
under  Roman  obedience.  The  British  Church  acknow- 
ledged only  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  bishops  ; and 
though  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  given  them  into  the 
hands  of,  and  subjected  them  to,  Augustine  (just  as  at 
a subsequent  period  he  gave  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants 
into  the  hands  of,  and  subjected  them  to,  Henry  II), 
yet  the  British  bishops  refused  to  be  so  given  and  sub- 
jugated, as  is  well  known.  Nor  was  the  matter  arranged 
until  770,  when,  through  the  influence  of  Elbod,  a man 
of  God,  the  two  Churches  coalesced. 

Edwin  invaded  the  territories  of  Cadwallon,  and 
routed  his  forces  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Digoll  Fyn- 
ydd,  driving  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  compelling 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland  while  his  country  was 
laid  waste  ; we  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  if  the  British 
Monarch  felt  his  injuries  so  deeply  that  when  the  time 
came,  and  he  was  in  a position,  by  joining  his  forces  to 
those  of  Benda  of  Mercia,  to  ravage  the  territories  of 
Northumbria,  he  carried  fire  and  sword  through  that 
country.  This  was  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edwin 
at  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire.  Osric  and  Eanfrid  were  slain 
by  Cadwallon,  and  Oswald,  a younger  son  of  Ethelfrid, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a Christian,  and  taught 
by  the  misfortunes  of  his  family  and  his  country,  he 
trusted  in  a Higher  Power  than  himself  It  is  difficult, 
of  course,  to  say  how  far  the  piety  of  Oswald  was  an 
ascription  of  a later  age ; but  on  several  occasions  he  is 
said  to  have  told  his  soldiers  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Almighty,  and  notably  at  the  battle  near  Hexham, 
where  Cadwallon  fell,  and  he  was  victor  of  the  field. 
Benda  of  Mercia  still  remained  an  enemy  to  Oswald, 
and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  thirty-eighth 
of  his  age,  he  was  compelled  to  meet  this  formidable 
foe  near  Oswestry. 

King  Cadwallon  had  married  a sister  of  Benda  of 
Mercia,  and  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  their  son 
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Cadwaladr,  the  last  who  bore  the  title  of  supreme 
sovereign  of  Britain,  and  whose  reign,  probably  on 
account  of  his  Saxon  connection,  was  one  of  peace.  He 
is  one  of  the  canonised  kings  of  Britain,  which  he 
merited  as  the  protector  of  the  Christians  who  fled 
from  the  heathen  Saxons.  On  the  5th  of  August  642 
Oswald  met  the  forces  of  Penda  near  Oswestry,  and  the 
battle  raged  over  a considerable  space  of  ground,  from 
Maes  y llan  to  the  higher  ground  near  High  Lea.  Os- 
wald fell,  and  the  victorious  Penda  wreaked  his  venge- 
ance upon  the  dead  body. 

There  are  two  traditions  as  to  what  was  done  with 
the  dismembered  limbs  of  King  Oswald.  According  to 
one,  Penda  erected  stakes,  upon  which  he  impaled 
them ; according  to  another,  he  hung  them  on  the 
boughs  of  an  oak  tree.  An  eagle  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected them,  and  so  burdened  to  have  taken  his  flight 
towards  Wales.  Perhaps  we  may  understand  by  this 
that  the  Christian  relics  were  collected  by  order  of 
Cadwaladr,  King  of  the  British.  However,  the  royal 
bird  is  said  to  have  dropped  them  one  by  one  : the 
head  where  the  Well  of  St.  Oswald,  still  in  existence, 
sprang  up  ; one  of  the  arms  near  High  Lea,  where  the 
people  reverently  buried  it,  planting  over  it  a yew  tree 
to  mark  the  spot,  as  they  did  where  the  other  members 
were  deposited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that 
the  relics  were  collected,  and  being  taken  to  Lindis- 
farne  were  placed  with  those  of  St.  Cuthbert ; in  con- 
firmation of  which  it  is  further  stated  that  when  the 
coffin  containing  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  opened, 
it  was  found  to  contain  two  heads. 

“ Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites.” 

The  two  traditions  are  easily  reconciled  ; the  former 
relating  probably  to  what  happened  immediately  after 
the  battle,  the  latter  giving  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  principal  relics,  which  were  collected  (just  as  the 
ancient  Christians  used  to  collect  and  keep  the  bones, 
etc.,  of  the  martyrs  slain  in  the  arena),  and  carefully 
preserved. 
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We  may  pause  a moment  to  give  a slight  sketch  of 
St.  Oswald’s  Well,  which  is  situated  in  rather  a retired 
position  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the 
church,  and  not  far  from  the  Grammar  School.  It  has 
a covering  of  stone,  and  the  front  was  formerly  pro- 
tected by  a series  of  iron  bars,  which,  however,  have 
disappeared  ; and  this  may  account  for  the  mutilation 
of  the  head  sculptured  in  high  relief  upon  the  back  of 
the  wall.  At  the  present  day  it  seems  to  receive  little 
care. 

The  following  table  of  descent  of  the  Kings  of  Britain 
and  the  Mercian  Sovereigns  may  be  of  use.  (See  oppo- 
site page.) 

With  this  ends  the  history  of  Ddinas  h6n,  Caer  Ogyr- 
fan,  or  Old  Oswestry. 

The  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages  were  the  centres 
of  civilisation,  and  around  them  and  around  the  castles 
of  the  nobles  populations  sprang  up  which  not  unfre- 
quently  grew  into  towns.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  at  Oswestry  or  Oswaldestre.  A church  served, 
as  was  then  usual,  by  a college  of  priests,  soon  sprang 
up  on  the  plain  where  the  Christian  King  had  poured 
forth  his  blood,  and  miraculous  prodigies  were  soon 
noised  abroad.  Thither  the  devout  flocked,  and  of  course 
brought  with  them  a certain  amount  of  trade  by  their 
requisitions.  Moreover,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  near  the 
church  and  the  monastic  school ; so  that  little  b}^  little 
the  town  of  the  White  Monastery  grew  up,  and  that  of 
Old  Oswestry  languished,  until  the  change  was  com- 
plete, and  the  name  alone  remained  to  show  that  there 
had  been  a city  at  Hen  Ddinas. 

There  is  not  very  much  in  historical  records  affecting 
Oswestry  between  the  time  when  St.  Oswald  met  with 
his  death  at  Maserfield  in  642  (after  which  event  the 
district  remained  in  the  power  of  the  British),  and  the 
spoiling  of  the  Britons,  as  the  Brut  y Tywysogion  has 
it,  in  the  year  780,  after  which  it  of  course  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  being  on  the  English  side 
of  Oflfa’s  Dyke. 
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Though  Clawdd  OfFa  was  erected  by  the  Saxons 
against  the  British,  like  the  Roman  Wall  against  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  or  the  Great  Wall  of  China  against 
the  Tartars,  in  vain  hopes  of  repressing  their  assaults, 
yet,  though  it  is  a work  which  commands  our  admira- 
tion, it  must  not  be  thought  that  this  material  obstacle, 
or  the  savage  penalties  to  which  the  crossing  of  it  sub- 
jected the  offender,  formed  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
inroads  of  the  British  or  Welsh,  as  they  were  called  by 
the  Saxons. 

The  Dyke  of  Offa  appears  in  great  part  formed  by 
nature  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading  from 
Oswestry  over  Cyrn  y bwch  ; and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  advantage  was  taken  of  ravines  in  forming  it. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Welsh  had  sufiPered 
severely  just  before  this  defence  was  made,  so  that  they 
were  in  no  position  to  harass  and  annoy  those  engaged 
upon  it,  which  might  have  brought  further  calamities 
upon  them.  There  was,  however,  no  thought  of  remain- 
ing contented  within  their  circumscribed  limits  even 
during  the  remainder  of  Offa’s  reign  ; for  having  entered 
into  alliance  with  others  of  his  enemies,  they  passed 
the  rampart  by  night,  and  suddenly  attacking  the  camp 
of  the  Mercian  King,  entirely  routed  his  force,  put 
great  numbers  to  the  sword,  and  very  nearly  took  Offa 
himself,  who  escaped  with  but  a small  remnant  of  his 
army.  Oswestry  became  again  a Welsh  town. 

We  next  meet  with  the  name  Trefred,  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Cantref  Meredydd,  applied  to  the  town, 
and  derived  from  Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn,  Prince  of 
Powys,  of  which  sovereignty  this  formed  a part.  The 
following  Table  shows  his  descent.  (See  pp.  204-5.) 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  accompanying  Table  that 
the  princedom  of  Powys  passed  twice  by  female  descent. 
Angharad,  Queen  of  Powys,  had  two  husbands.  By 
her  first,  Llewelyn  ab  Seissyllt,  she  was  mother  of  Gruf- 
fudd,  a Prince  celebrated  as  having  united  in  himself 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Wales.  It  was  at  his  court  that 
Fleance,  son  of  Banquo  of  Scotland,  was  received  and 


Rhodri  Mawr,  King  of  Wales,  oh.  877 
=j=Angharad,  heiress  of  Meurig 
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kindly  entertained,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  and  also  of  that  of  Fitzalan. 

Prince  Gruffudd  ab  Llewelyn  left  a daughter  and 
heiress.  Nest,  the  wife  of  Trahaiarn  ab  Caradoc,  and  in 
her  right  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Wales,  but 
was  dispossessed  of  it,  and  slain,  in  1080,  by  Gruffudd 
ab  Cynan,  the  male  heir  of  the  royal  line  of  Ana- 
rawd. 

The  issue  of  Trahaiarn  and  Nest  were  five  sons 
and  a daughter,  Annest,  wife  of  Bernard  Newmarch. 
The  sons  were, — l,Llywarch  ; 2,  Meurig  ; 3,  Gruffudd  ; 
4,  Ednowain  ; 5,  Madog.  The  fourth  of  these,  Edno- 
wain,  was  progenitor  of  David  ab  Hoel  Vychan  ab 
Hoel  ab  leuaf  ab  Ednowain,  who  left  an  only  daughter 
and  heiress,  Eva,  wife  of  Grono  or  Goronwy  of  H^n- 
vach,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  a daughter  and  heir, 
Eva,  wife  of  Cuhelyn  ab  Rhyn  ab  Einion  Evell. 

Llywarch,  the  eldest  son,  had  issue  by  Dyddgw,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Idnerth  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Elystan, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons  were, — 

1,  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  of  Cedewain,  etc.  ; 

2,  Meredydd  ; 3,  lorwerth  ; and  the  daughters, — 1, 
Gwladys,  consort  of  Prince  Owain  Gwynedd,  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  lorwerth  Drwyndwn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Cynan,  Maelgwn,  Gwladys,  and  Gwenllian,  wife  of 
Owain  Cyfeilioc  ; 2,  Mabli,  wife  of  leuaf  ab  Niniaf  ab 
Cynric  ab  Rhiwallon  ab  Dingad  ab  Tudor  Trefor. 
According  to  the  Golden  Grove  Booh,  Eva,  the  daughter 
of  Adda,  son  of  this  leuaf  (or  Adda  ab  Awr  ab  leuaf), 
was  wife  of  leuaf  ab  Cuhelyn  ab  Rhyn  ab  Einion 
Evell. 

The  second  husband  of  Angharad,  Queen  of  Powys, 
and  who  became  renowned  for  his  great  alliance,  and 
also  as  the  progenitor  of  the  future  Princes  of  Powys, 
was  Cynfyn,  the  son  of  Gwerystan  ap  Gwaithvoed  of 
Powys.  This  Gwaithvoed  has  been  much  confused 
(perhaps  intentionally)  with  Gwaithvoed,  Prince  of 
Ceredigion  and  Iscoed,  whose  descent  we  have  given 
above.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  little  is  known  of 
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Gwaithvoed  of  Powys  beyond  his  descent,  and  he 
became  illustrious  rather  by  the  subsequent  alliances  of 
his  family  than  by  his  own  position.  He  was  the  son 
of  Gwerhydyr  ab  Caradog  ab  Lies  Llawddaeg  ab  Edne- 
vet  ab  Gwynan  ab  Gwynawg  Varyfsych  ab  Keidio  ab 
Koryff  ab  Kaenawg  ab  Tegonwy  ab  Teon  ab  Gwindv 
Daffreddwyd  ab  Poyr  lew  ab  Bywdeg  ab  Rhun  Rhud- 
baladyr  ab  Llary  ab  Kasuar  Wledig  ab  Lludd  ab  Beli 
Mawr,  as  before. 

Cynfyn  ab  Gwerystan  is  said  to  have  become,  by 
usurpation.  Prince  of  North  Wales  in  1062,  parts  of 
which  territory  had  been  constantly  changing  hands. 
Thus  Tegaingl  had  been  the  lordship  of  Ednowain  Ben- 
dew  as  late  as  1070,  according  to  some  authorities,  for 
he  is  styled  Prince  of  that  district  at  that  date ; yet 
within  a few  years  Edwin,  the  son  of  Grono  ab  Owain 
ab  Howel  Dda,  is  called  Prince  of  Tegaingl.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  a similarity  of  names  has  caused  a 
confusion  of  dates  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  Saxons  deprived  Ednowain 
Bendew  of  his  territory  ; which,  however,  not  feeling 
strong  enough  to  retain  in  their  own  hands,  they  con- 
fided to  one  who  had  some  Saxon  interests,  for  Edwin 
of  Tegaingl  was  the  son  of  Grono  by  Edelfleda,  daughter 
of  Edwin  Earl  of  Mercia  and  Chester,  and  widow  of 
Edmund  Ironsides.  Edwin  married  Ewerydd,  daughter 
of  Cynfyn  ab  Gwerystan,  and  so  niece  of  Lleuki,  wife 
of  Llywarch  Gam  ab  Llydocca  ab  Tudor  Trevor ; and 
Owain,  the  son  of  Edwin,  married  Morfydd,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Grono,  younger  son  of  Ednowain  Bendew. 
In  this  way  ail  these  families  were  nearly  connected. 

Cynfyn  ab  Gwerystan  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn  and  Rhiwallon ; but  the  latter 
being  slain  in  1068,  the  former  ruled  alone.  He  was 
twice  married.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  a son, 
Cadwgan,  from  whom  descends  the  house  of  Nannau. 
His  first  wife  was  Haer,  the  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Cilin  ab  y Blaidd  Rhudd  (the  Red  or  Bloody  Wolf),  a 
chieftain  of  Gest  in  Carnarvonshire,  by  whom  he  had. 
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with  other  issue,  Meredydd  ah  Bleddyn,  who  became 
Prince  of  Powys  in  1072. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  name 
of  Trefred  arose  ; and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  most  of 
the  chief  families  round  Oswestry  traced  their  ancestry 
up  to  this  famous  Prince.  The  Brut  y Tywysogion, 
under  the  year  1129,  says  : ‘'A  little  after  that  Mare- 
dudd,  son  of  Bleddyn,  died,  the  ornament,  and  safety, 
and  defence  of  all  Powys,  after  undergoing  salvatory 
penance  of  his  body,  and  sanctity  of  repentance  in  his 
spirit,  and  the  Communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
Extreme  Unction.” 

Madoc,  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Meredydd,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  territory  of  Powys  Vadog,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  Castle  of  Oswestry.  He  was  a great  friend 
to  the  English,  though  he  had  married  Susannah, 
daughter  of  Grulfudd  ab  Cynan,  King  of  Wales,  and 
his  daughter  Marred  was  wife  of  Prince  lorwerth  Drw- 
yndwn,  and  so  progenitress  of  the  future  Princes  of 
North  Wales.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Winchester 
in  1159,  leaving,  besides  his  legitimate  offspring,  three 
natural  sons, — 1,  Owain  Brogyntyn,  whose  mother  was 
a daughter  of  the  Maer  Ddu  of  Edeyrnion  ; and  2 and 
3,  Cynric  Evell  and  Einion  Evell,  twins. 

The  eldest  legitimate  son,  Gruffudd  Maelor,  married 
Angharad,  daughter  of  Prince  Owain  Gwynedd,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  a son,  Madoc,  and  dying  in  1190 
was  buried  at  Meivod. 

Madoc,  the  son  of  Gruffudd  Maelor,  had  a residence, 
at  Castle  Dinas  Bran,  and  founded  the  abbey  of  Valle 
Crucis,  where  he  was  buried  in  1236.  Having  thus 
occasion  to  mention  this  religious  house,  we  will  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  describing  some  few  relics 
which  remain  of  it ; curiously  enough,  they  have  been 
transported  in  both  instances  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oswestry.  The  first,  which  consists  of  an  ancient 
painting,  is  at  Brogyntyn,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an 
altar-piece.  What  the  subject  is,  may  be  a matter  of 
opinion,  since  it  has  become  so  indistinct  as  not  to  be 
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easily  recognised.  The  second  is  at  High  Lea,  and  its 
history  is  as  follows. 

The  beautiful  Vale  of  Llangollen,  though  so  well 
known  for  its  natural  attractions,  has  not  been  so  care- 
fully scrutinised  by  archaeologists  as  could  be  wished. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis  and 
the  Pillar  of  Eliseg,  being  of  course  the  most  re- 
markable remains,  attracted  the  learned  westward,  so 
that  the  portion  of  the  vale  which  lies  to  the  east 
has  escaped  investigation.  And  yet  there  are  many 
places  of  interest  wdiose  history  might  repay  the  anti- 
quary for  the  trouble  of  searching  after  it.  Little  has 
been  written  about  old  Pengwern  Hall,  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  and  seat  of  Tudor 
Trefor.  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
few^  traces  of  antiquity  left  about  it.  Where,  again, 
are  we  to  look  for  Pentre  Cuhelyn,  the  seat  of  Cuhelyn, 
son  of  Tudor  ab  Rhys  Sais,  or  his  descendants  ? Are 
there  any  remains  of  it,  or  traces  of  its  name  ? Or, 
again,  if  you  mount  the  steep  ascent  behind  Tyndwr 
on  to  the  mountain,  there  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  roadway  a large  and  very  singularly  formed  stone, 
unless  it  has  been  artificially  reduced  to  its  present 
shape.  It  is  hollowed  on  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a sort 
of  basin,  and  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  Carreg  y 
Big.  Below  this  stone,  but  still  on  high  ground,  in  an 
undulation  of  the  hill,  is  Penyrallt,  a building  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  which  must  evidently  have  been  in 
its  day  the  residence  of  some  person  of  consequence, 
though  now  it  is  little  better  than  a ruin.  The  position 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Llys  Bradwen,  or  of  Llys 
Gain  near  Trefriw,  which  are  said  to  have  been  respec- 
tively the  residences  of  Bradwen,  Lord  of  Dolgelley, 
and  of  Nevydd  Harddo  The  Llys  was  placed  upon 
high  ground  on  the  side  of  a hill,  but  upon  one  side  of 
a valley,  or  behind  some  higher  ground,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  seen  from  below.  Thus,  at  Penyrallt 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  house  from  any  part  of  the 
lower  ground  iq)on  that  side  of  the  Dee,  and  yet  it 
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commands  a view  of  the  entrance  to  the  vale  looking 
towards  Cefn.  It  would  have  formed  a most  convenient 
outpost  of  observation,  from  which  events  taking  place 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  vale  could  have  been 
communicated  to  those  residing  at  Pengwern.  The 
house  consists  of  a large  room,  or  hall,  a smaller  one, 
and  some  offices  upon  a lower  level. 

Beneath  Penyrallt  is  the  large  farm-house  of  Bryn 
Dethol,  and  lower  still,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  very  pleasingly  situated  near  the  Dee,  is  Aber- 
cregon.  On  the  higher  ground,  adjoining  the  Bryn 
Dethol  Wood,  is  Cwm  Alis,  while  across  the  valley  may 
be  seen  Trevor  Hall,  a handsome  building  of  red  brick 
and  stone,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Trevors.  For  the 
sake  of  reference  we  give  a tabular  pedigree  of  this 
family. 


Tudor  Trefor,  said  to  have  been  born  at  Pengwern, 
lord  of  Whittington,  Hereford,  etc. 
=j=Angharad,  d.  of  Howel  Dda 
1 


Goronwy,  lord  of 
Fferlys 

=pTangwystl,  d. 
of  Dyvnwal  ab 
Alan  ab  Alsar  ab 
Tudwal  Gloff  ab 
Rhodri  Mawr 

Rhiengar,  only  d. 
and  heiress 
Cuhelyn  ab  Ivor  ab 
Severus,  lord  of 
Buallt 

Elystan  Glod- 

rhydd.  Prince 
of  Pferlis 


Lluddoccaf,  lord  of  Chirk 
and  Whittington 
=pAngharad,  d.  of  lago. 
Prince  of  Gwynedd 


Dingad,  lord  of  Bromfield 
=pCecilia,  d.  of  Severus 
! ab  Cadivor  ab  Wen- 
wynwyn,  lord  of 
Buallt,  Kerry,  and 
Cedewain 


Llywarch  gam  Gwerfyl 
=pLucy,  d,  of  =Ednowain 
Gwerystan  Bendew 

ab  Gwaithvoed 

of  Powys  Cynric 

=f=l,  Judith,  d.  of  Ivor  hen,  lord  of  Rhos 


Ehiwallon 

=y=Letitia,  d.  of  Peredur 
I goch  of  Mon 


Ednyved 
=j=Sionet,  d.  and 
coh.  of  Ehiwal- 
lon ab  Cynfyn, 
Prince  of 
Powys 


i 

Niniaf 

Ednyved 

Gruffudd 

Bleddyn 

Hoedliw 


Rhys  Sais,  lord  of  Whittington,  etc. 
=pEfa,  of  Gruffudd 

I 


Tudor  of  Whittington 
=pSionet,  d.  of  Rhys 
I Vychan 


Elidur,  lord  of  Eyton 

V 


=p2,  Annesta,  d.  of  Idnerth 
I Benvras 

Davydd 
Hwfa 
Llewelyn 
Einion 
lorwerth 
leuaf 
Bledrws 


Iddon,  lord  of  Duddleston 

V 
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a I 


Bleddyn  Wrenoc,  Meuric  Cuhelyn  of 

=j= Agnes,  d.  of  Llewelyn  lord  of  Whittington  Pentre  Cuhelyn 

ab  Idnerth  ab  Meredydd 
hen,  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Elystan  Glodrhydd 


Owain  ab  Bleddyn 

=j=Eva,  d.  and  h.  of  Madoc  Goch,  nat.  son  of  Gwenwynwyn,  Prince  of  Powys 
lorwerth  hen 

=f=Angharad,  d.  and  coheir  of  Grulfudd,  son  of  Meilr  Eyton  ab  Elidur  ab 
I Ehys  Sais 
lorwerth  Vychan 

==j=Catherine,  d.  and  h.  of  Gruffudd  Vychan  ab  Gruffudd  ab  Llewelyn  ab 
lorwerth  Drwyndwn,  Prince  of  Wales 

lorwerth  Yoel 

=pGwladys,  d.  and  coh.  of  lorwerth  ab  Gruffydd,  descended  through  Gruf- 
1 fudd  ab  Beli  of  Cegidfa,  from  Brochwel  Yscithrog,  Prince  of  Powys 


Madoc  Lloyd 
of  Bryn 
Kinalt 

V 


Gruffudd  of  Maelor  Saesneg 
=j=Gwerfyl,  d.  and  coheir  of 
Madoc  ab  Mrdd  ab  Llew- 
elyn Vychan,  to  Madoc 
ab  Meredydd,  Prince  of 
Powys 


Ednyved  Gam  of  Pengwern 
=pGwladys,  d.  and  coheir  of 
Llewelyn  ab  Madoc  ab 
Einion,  toUchtred  ab 
Edwin 


Llewelyn  Ddu  of  Aber- 
tanat  and  Blodwell 
=i=a  d.  of  Madoc  Vychan 
1 ab  Madoc  ab  Kirid  ab 
I Owain  ab  Bleddyn  ab 
1 Tudor  ab  Rhys  Sais 


lorwerth  Ddu 
of  Pengwern 
==pAngharad, 

I d.  of  Adda 
1 ab  leuan 
I ab  Adda  ab 
I Awr 


leuan,  4th  son, 
= Gladys,  d.  to 
Madoc  Vychan 
ab  Madoc  Voel, 
to  Cynric  Evell 

V 

Hosier 


Dafydd 

Gwenllian, 

1 d.  and  coh.  of 
Adda  Goch, 
to  Awr  of 
Trevor 
=2,  a d.  of 
Gruffudd 
Vychan 


Agnes  Adda 

Jenkyn  =f:Isabel,  sister  of 


Meredydd  of  Angharad 
Abertanat  = Sir  David 
Angharad,  Hanmer  ab  Madoc  Owain  Glyn- 
1 d.  and  h.  of  Hanmer,  ab  Philip  dwrdw 
I of  Gruffudd  1383  of  Kynas- 
1 ab  lorwerth  ton 

I ab  Davydd  ab  Goronwy, 

I to  Sanddef  Hardd,  lord  of  Burton 
1 in  Gresford  parish 

I leuan  of  Pengwern 

Madoc  of  Abertanat  Angharad,  d.  and 


Edward 

=j=  Angharad,  d.  of 
Robert  Puleston 
of  Emrall,  by 
Lleuci,  sister  of 
Owain  Glyn- 
dwr 


=f=Margaret,  d.  and  h.  of 
I Jenkin  Deccaf,  descended 
I from  Cynric  ab  Rhiwallon 

I 

Gwerfyl,  d.  and  coh. 

=1,  Rhys  ab  Dafydd,  lord 
of  Rhyg 

Gruffudd  ab  leuan  Vy- 
1 chan  of  Moeliwrch 
1 


h.  of  Ednyfed  ab 
Tudor  ab  Goronwy 


John  Trevor  hen 
=f=Agnes,  d.  and  coh.  of 
Sir  Pierce  Cambray 


I 

Edward  Trevor,  Con- 
stable of  Whittington 
=Anne,  d.  of  Geoffrey 
Kyffin 

(See  below,  6) 


Richard  Trevor 
=Mallt,  d.  and  h.  of 
Jenkin  ab  Davydd 
ab  Gruffydd  of 
Trefalyn 
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a 1 b\ 

Davydd  Lloyd  of  Aber-  leuan  Vychan 

tanat.  Had  his  =j=Angharad,  d.  and  h.  of  Howel  ab  Tudor  ab  Ithel 

mother’s  estates  | Vychan  of  Mostyn,  heiress  of  Mostyn 

Howel  of  Mostyn 

= =Margaret,  d.  of  Gruffudd  ab  Rhys  ab  Madoc  Gloddaeth, 
heiress  of  the  Gloddaeth  estate 

Richard  of  Moston 
=j=Katrine,  d.  of  Thomas  Salsbri 


Thomas,  the  first  who  assumed  the  name  of  Mos-  Piers  of  Talacre=Ellen, 

ton  by  the  advice  of  Rowland  Lee,  Bishop  of  d.  of  Thomas  Griffiths  of 

Lichfield,  and  President  of  the  Court  of  the  Pant  y Llongdu 

Marches 

=j=Jane,  d.  of  Sir  William  Griffith  of  Penrhyn,  descended  from  Ednyved 
I Vychan,  her  mother  being  Jane,  d.  of  Sir  John  Puleston 


William  Moston  of  Moston  Margaret 

=pl,  Margaret,  d.  of  Robert  Powel  of  =Morris  Kyffin  of  Maenan,  who 
I the  Park,  near  Whittington  decorated  the  hall  at  Maenan, 

I 2,  Catherine,  d.  to  Sir  William  V circ.  1581 

i Brereton,  s.  p. 

Sir  Thomas  Moston  of  Moston,  ob.  Eeb.  1617 
^1,  Ursula,  d.  and  h.  of  William  Goodman  of  Chester 
1 =f=2.  Dame  Catherine,  d.  of  Piers  Moston  of  Talacre,  and  widow  of 

I I Sir  Rhys  ab  Gruffudd 


Catherine=pSir  Thomas  Hanmer  of  Hanmer 


Sir  Roger  Moston  of  Moston, 
died  1641 


=Mary,  d.  of  Sir  John  Wynn  Sir  John,  created 
j of  Gwydyr.  She  died  circ.  a Baronet,  1620 
1 1657,  and  is  buried  at  =Dorothy,d.  and 

I Llanrwst  h.  of  Sir  Richard 

1 Trevor  of  Trefalyn 

Sir  Thomas  V 

= a d.  of  Sir  Jones  Whitlock,  Chief  Justice 
f of  Chester 

Colonel  Roger,  created  a Baronet 
=Prudence,  d.  of  Sir  Martin  Lumley  of  Barfield, 


— Anne=Humphrey  Dym^. 

ock  of  Willington 
— Ursula,  died  unmarried 
— Mary,  died  young 
— Dorothy=Thos. Kyffin  of 
Oswestry 

— Margaret=Roger  Ellis 
of  Alrhey 

in  Essex,  Bart. 


Thomas  ? ^ Jane  Mary 

Roger  =1,  Roger  Puleston  =:William  Salisbury  of 

V of  Emral  Rug 

=2,  Sir  John  Trevor 


Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  Bart.,  subsequently  married  two 
other  wives,  by  the  second  of  whom  he  was  progenitor 
of  the  Mostyns  of  Mostyn,  now  represented  by  Lord 
Mostyn.  It  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  give  shortly 
two  lines,  descended  from  John  Trevor  hen,  mentioned 
above. 
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John  Trevor  hen  ab  Edward  ab  Dafydd  ab  Ednyfed  Gam  of  Pengwern 
=Agnes,  d.  and  coh.  of  Sir  Piers  Cambray 


Eichard  Trevor 
=Malit,  d.  and  h.  of  Jenkin  ab 
I Dafydd  ab  Gruffudd  of  Tre- 
I falyn.  She  died  1534) 


Edward  Trevor,  Constable  of  Whittington 
=Anne,  d,  of  Geoifrey  Kiffin,  ob.  1490 

John  Trevor  Goch  of  Wignant,  ob.  1538 
^Elizabeth,  d.  of  John  Eyton  of  Ehuabon, 

I descended  from  Elidur,  lord  of  Eyton 

Edward  Trevor  of  Brynkinallt 
=Jane,  d.  of  David  Lloyd  ab  Ellis  of  Plas 
1 yn  Yale,  by  Gwenhwyfer,  d.  of  Eichard 
I Lloyd  of  Llanvorda 

John  Trevor  of  Brynkinallt 
=Margaret,  d.  of  Eichard  ab  Ehydderch 
j ab  Dafydd  ab  leuan 

Sir  Edward  Trevor  of  Brynkinallt 

=1,  Anne,  d.  of  Wm.  Ball,  Alderman,  Chester  | Bruges  of  London 
I =2,Eose,  d.  of  Henry  IJsher,  Archbishop  Sir  Eichard  Trevor  of  Trefalyn 
I of  Armagh  =Catherine,  d.  to  Eoger  Pule- 

SirMark  Trefor,  created  Viscount  Dungan-  [ ston  of  Emral 

V non  1 


John  Trevor  of  Trefalyn 
=Margaret,  d.  of  Davydd  ab 
I Ehys  of  the  Cwm,  descended 
1 from  Ednowain  Bendew 

John  Trevor  of  Trefalyn 
=Anne,  d.  of  Eandal  Brough- 
I ton  of  Vortyn 

John  Trevor  of  Trefalyn 
=Mary,  d.  and  h.  of  George 


1 

Magdalen,  coh.,  oh.  1656 
=1,  Arthur  Bagnal 
2, Tyringham 


Mary,  coh.  Dorothy  Margaret 

=:Ieuan  Lloyd  =sir  John  =John  Griffith  of 
of  Yale  Hanmer  Llyn,  co.  Carnar- 

of  Hanmer  von 


I I 

John  Trevor  Frances 

=Margaret,  d.  of  John  =Edward  Lloyd  of 
1 Jeffreys  of  Acton  V Llanvorda 
Sir  John  Trevor  of  Bryn-  | 

kinalt,  Bart.,  Master  Sir  Thomas,  Bart, 
of  the  Eolls  • = Susan,  d.  of  Sir  Wm. 


Hervey  of  Ickworth, 
CO.  Suffolk 


Mary,  2nd  wife  Katherine 
=Sir  Thos.  Lys-  =Edward 
I ter  of  Eowton,  Kynaston 
I CO.  Salop  of  Oteley 


=Jane,  d.  of  Sir  Eoger 
Mostyn  of  Mostyn, 
relict  of  Sir  Roger  Pule- 
ston  of  Emral,  by  whom 
she  had  issue.  Sir  Eoger 
Puleston  of  Emral, 
who  married,  1,  Cathe- 
rine, d.  and  h.  of  John  Edwards  of  Plas  Newydd,  s.  p. 

==2,  Martha,  d.  of  Sir  William  Eider  of  London 


Thomas 
oh.  s p. 
William 


Dorothy  Mary 

=Wm.  Jordan  of  Shrewsbury  d.unraar. 


Mary,  eldest  d=Thomas  Puleston=2,  Anne,  eldest  d.- 
and  coh.  of  Eu-  of  Emral,  oh.  s.  p.,  and  coh.  of  Left- 
and  left  his  estates 
to  John  Puleston 
of  Pickhill,  who 
married  his  widow 


bule  Thelwall 
of  Nantclwyd 


wich  Oldfield  of 
Leftwich,  co. 
Chester 


‘2dly,  John  Puleston 
of  Pickhill,  devisee 
of  her  late  husband 


1 

Thomas 
ob.  s.  p. 


John  Anne,  Puleston,  h. 

ob.  s.  p.  =j=  Eichard  Parry  Price  of  Bi’yn  y pys,  co. 

I Flint 

Eichard,  only  son,  took  the  name  of  Puleston, 
and  was  created  a Baronet. 
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An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Puleston  Estates,  wherein  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  last  Thomas  Puleston  of  Emral  had  two 
sisters,  Priscilla  and  Martha,  who  subsequently  married 
respectively  William  Stephens  and  John  Newcoman  ; 
but  it  does  not  state  that  these  were  his  only  sisters,  or 
that  he  had  not  some  already  married.  The  object  in 
mentioning  these  two,  was  to  settle  upon  them  each 
£5,000,  and  a present  maintenance  of  £100  per  annum. 
One  more  branch  of  this  family  requires  our  notice — 


leuan  of  Pengwern,  mentioned  above 
=Angharad,  d.  and  h.  of  Ednyved  ab  Tudor  ab  Goronwy 


leuan  Vycban  Edward  of  Plas  Newydd  Isabel=  Gruffudd  ab  leuan 

Y =Catberine,  sole  d.  and  h.  ab  Einion  ab  Gruffudd 

of  Llewelyn  ab  Madoc  ab  ab  Llewelyn  of  Corsy- 
Llewelyn  of  Trevor  gedol 


John  Edwards  Ednyved 

=fGwenllian,  d.  of  Ellis  Eyton  of  Watstay  in  Ebuabon,  now 
I called  Wynnstay 


William  Edwards 
of  Plas  Newydd 

V 


John  Wynn  Dafydd  of 
=Elizabeth,  d.  Plas  ys  y 
of  Hugh  Lewys  Clawdd 
of  Anglesea 


Catherine,  cob. 
=Jobn  ab  Madoc 
Lloyd  of  Brynkin- 
allt 


Margaret 

=Thomas  Lacon,  son  of 
John  ab  Thomas  ab  Sir 
Richard  Lacon  of  Brogyn- 
tyn,  Knt. 


— Catherine=l,  Tudor 
Lloyd  of  Bodidris 
=2,  Robert  Powel  of  the 
Park,  near  Whittington 
— Jane= Llewelyn  ab  leuan 
ab  Howel  ab  leuan  Vy- 
chan  ab  leuan  Gethin 
—Margaret,  Lady  of  the 
Mantle  and  Ring” 

=1,  Richard  Lloyd  of  Llan- 
V vorda 

=Thomas  Salter 


Having  now  before  us  the  principal  families  of  the 
tribe  of  Tudor  Trevor  in  which  we  are  interested,  we 
return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangollen,  where  they 
were  chiefly  seated. 

If  a line  were  drawn  from  Trevor  Hall  to  the  Vron, 
a hamlet  situated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hills 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  it  would  pass  over  the 
railway  and  canal,  and  then  over  a rather  sudden 
decline  or  bank,  before  it  crossed  the  river.  On  a 
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plateau,  at  the  foot  of,  and  sheltered  by,  the  rising 
ground  behind  it,  stands  a very  interesting  old  manor 
house,  its  sunny  southern  front  adorned  by  three  gables 
looking  across  the  river  on  to  the  opposite  bank  below 
the  Vron.  To  the  east,  as  well  as  in  front,  stretches 
the  garden,  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a grove  of  fine 
elm  trees ; while  to  the  west  lie  considerable  farm 
buildings,  a large  pigeon-house,  etc.,  and  a mill  worked 
by  a small  stream  rushing  to  join  the  Dee.  Such  is 
Plas  yn  y Pentre,  formerly  a grange  of  the  Abbey  of 
Valle  Crucis,  now  the  property  of  Rev.  Thomas  Whit- 
well  Rogers,  whose  father  purchased  it  some  half 
century  ago,  and  used  it  as  a shooting  box  or  summer 
residence. 

Soon  after  the  purchase,  when  the  family  were  there, 
the  weather  not  being  propitious  for  excursions  out  of 
doors,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  examine  the 
whole  of  the  old  house,  and  amongst  other  parts  a 
visit  was  paid  to  the  rooms  in  the  gables  of  the  roof. 
In  the  floor  of  one  of  those  rooms  it  was  noticed  that 
some  of  the  boards  seemed  loose,  and  upon  being 
raised,  disclosed  a hiding-place  beneath,  filled  apparently 
with  bricks  and  rubbish ; but  a lady  who  was  present. 
Miss  Strangw^ard  of  Godm  an  Chester,  examining  the 
place  more  closely,  dragged  from  it  three  pieces  of 
sculptured  alabaster,  two  of  which  fitted  together,  but 
the  third  -was  distinct.  These  they  removed,  and  took 
back  wfith  them  to  Oswestry,  where  they  remained  for 
many  years,  until  after  the  death  of  the  purchaser  of 
Plas  yn  y Pentre.  Subsequently  William  Fletcher 
Rogers,  one  of  the  sons,  in  the  plans  for  a new  house 
which  he  built  at  High  Lea,  provided  suitable  Gothic 
niches  in  the  hall,  where  the  fragments  might  be 
deposited  in  safety,  and  where  they  still  form  a most 
interesting  feature  of  the  place  and  memento  of  the 
pious  care  of  their  conservator.  The  larger  piece  of 
sculpture  measures  10  inches  in  width  and  25  inches 
in  height.  It  was  this  one  which  was  broken  into  two 
fragments,  but  they  have  been  very  carefully  and 
successfully  joined. 
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The  subject  is  the  dead  Christ,  carved  in  high  relief, 
in  the  somewhat  grim  and  disproportionate  manner  of 
Gothic  sculptors.  The  crown  of  thorns  encircling  the 
head  resembles  a thick,  twisted  wreath,  the  feet  are 
bound  together  with  cords,  and  on  either  side  of  them 
is  placed  a skull.  The  genius  of  the  Gothic  artist 
suggested  a gruesome  detail  in  that  upon  the  dexter 
side,  for,  from  the  cavity  of  the  left  eye,  the  trailing 
body  of  a loathsome  worm  protrudes  its  head,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  lies  writhing  at  the  base  of  this 
emblem  of  mortality.  The  cords  which  bind  the  feet 
are  continued  up  the  dexter  side,  and  finished  off  in  a 
knot.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  same  side  are  repre- 
sented the  sceptre  and  spear,  while  at  the  top  of  the 
sinister  side  appears  the  ladder,  and  below,  the  scourge. 
This  piece  of  sculpture  is  placed  in  the  lower  of  the 
two  niches  which  were  prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  upper  fragment,  which  measures  16  inches  in 
height  and  11  inches  in  width,  is  evidently  the  legend 
of  some  saint.  The  principal  figure  is  represented 
kneeling  in  the  foreground,  with  a nimbus  round  the 
head,  clothed  in  armour,  with  the  spurs  distinctly 
shown,  having  large  rowels.  Over  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  the  dress  of  a religious  order,  the  scapular 
being  well  marked.  In  the  right  hand  he  holds  by  a 
leash  a nondescript  sort  of  animal,  with  two  legs  and 
feet  similar  to  those  of  a bird,  while  a forked  tongue 
appears  from  the  mouth.  In  the  left  hand  he  has  a 
purse  or  bag,  and  is  evidently  presenting  these  gifts  to 
the  figure  on  a crucifix,  which  is  planted  on  the  bank 
of  a rapid  river  or  stream,  from  the  turbid  waves  of 
which  protrudes  the  dragon-like  shape  of  some  aquatic 
monster.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  sculpture  are  repre- 
sented, as  if  in  the  background,  two  castles,  between 
which  the  river  runs.  The  fortress  above  the  saint  is 
the  more  elaborate,  being  a representation  of  an  em- 
battled wall ; above  which  are  seen  high-pitched  roofs, 
a rectangular  chimney,  and  some  smaller  towers  ; that 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  flood  is  more  simple,  a few 
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turrets.  The  stream  issuing  between  the  buildings 
rather  to  the  dexter  side  of  the  entablature,  takes  a 
considerable  curve  to  the  sinister  side  in  its  descent, 
gradually  increasing  in  breadth,  and  in  the  broader 
part  appears  the  monster  mentioned  above. 

The  history  which  the  artist  desired  to  portray  is  no 
doubt  that  of  some  knight  or  noble,  shown-  by  the 
armour  and  spurs,  who  gave  up  the  pleasures  and 
riches  of  ordinary  life,  expressed  by  the  animal  in  the 
leash  and  the  purse  or  bag,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
religious  life,  as  it  is  called,  shown  by  the  habit  and 
scapular.  What  saint  it  is  intended  to  represent  may 
be  a matter  of  conjecture.  The  larger  slab  probably 
formed  part  of  the  front  of  an  altar,  with  which  the 
smaller  may  also  have  been  connected. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  this  old  mansion  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a grange 
of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  ; but  the  remains  found  in  the 
secret  receptacle  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics  during  the  times 
when  that  body  suffered  persecution.  It  was  death  to 
say  mass,  or  perform  any  priestly  function,  and  the 
slightest  trace  of  anything  connected  with  Roman  Catho- 
lic ritual  was  frequently  taken  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
fact ; hence  the  many  hiding-places  in  old  houses  to 
conceal  priests  and  sacred  vestments.  Not  only  were 
those  unhappy  people  who  preferred  their  old  faith  to 
the  new  views,  ruined  by  fines  of  £20  per  month,  etc.  ; 
but  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  their  houses  might 
be  visited  by  a coarse  rabble  pretending  to  look  for 
priests,  entering  the  most  private  parts  of  the  house, 
spoiling  and  destroying  many  beautiful  and  valuable 
things,  and  insulting  the  family.  Of  course,  if  an  altar 
had  been  found,  it  would  have  been  concluded  at  once 
that  mass  had  been  said,  and  this  doubtlessly  accounts 
for  the  fragments  of  the  altar  hastily  torn  down,  all 
vestiges  removed  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  mutilated 
remains  consigned  to  the  hiding-place  beneath  the 
boards  of  the  floor. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  the  altar  of  which  these  are 
relics  was  one  in  the  abbey  of  Valle  Crucis,  removed 
hither  after  the  forcible  suppression  of  that  house/ 
Perhaps  some  adherent  in  the  neighbourhood  allowed  a 
few  of  the  exiled  brethren  to  inhabit  the  old  grange, 
and  here  they  removed  one  of  their  altars.  Such  was 
sometimes  the  case,  as  at  Madeley  Manor  House  in 
Shropshire,  which  was  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Brooke, 
and  lent  to  the  last  prior  of  Wenlock  (part  of  whose 
possessions  it  had  formerly  been)  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Nor  was  this  neighbourhood  devoid  of  Catholic 
gentry,  who  might  have  done  the  same  thing,  for 
William  Edwards  of  Plas  Newydd  (son  of  John),  by  his 
wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Hookes,  had,  with 
other  issue,  a son  and  heir,  John,  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Calverley  of  Calverley,  co. 
Chester,  and  had,  with  other  issue,  John  Edwards  of 
Plas  Newydd  {obt,  1583),  who  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
Robert  Puttenham,  was  father  of  a son  and  heir,  John 
Edwards  of  Plas  Newydd,  a strong  Roman  Catholic, 
who  was  attainted  in  1614  as  a recusant,  and  had  his 
estates,  some  of  which  were  in  Llangollen,  confiscated. 
He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Sher- 
borne of  Stoneyhurst,  co.  Lancaster,  Knight,  a beautiful 
old  mansion,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Jesuits  in 
this  country.  Their  son,  John  Edwards,  married  Mag- 
dalene, daughter  of  Randal  Broughton,  and  had  issue 
(with  an  elder  son,  who  oht.  s,  p.,  and  two  daughters)  ; 
a second  son,  William  Edwardes,  SheriflF  of  Denbigh 
in  1681,  who  by  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  was 
father  of  an  only  child,  Catherine,  first  wife  of  Sir 
Roger  Puleston  of  Emral.  She  died  in  childbed,  and 
the  child  shortly  afterwards,  in  1685.  The  widoww 
subsequently  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Rider  of  London,  and  left  an  only  son,  who  obt.  s.p., 
and  some  daughters,  as  previously  shown. 

1 Or  it  may  have  been  taken  away  from  some  neig’hbourii]^ 
church,  so  late  as  1641,  in  accordance  with  the  Order  of  Parliament 
of  that  year.— Edd.  A.  C. 
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We  now  return  to  Oswestry,  under  its  name  of 
Trefred,  the  possession  of  Prince  Meredydd  of  Powys, 
and  we  must  notice  a discrepancy  in  historians  with 
respect  to  its  descent.  The  Welsh  account  is,  that 
John  Fitzalan  married  Maud,  whose  mother,  Rohesia  de 
Verdon,  was  relict  of  Madoc  ab  Meredydd,  Prince  of 
Powys  Vadog,  and  that  in  this  manner  the  castle  and 
lordship  of  Oswestry  came  to  the  Fitzalans,  Oswestry 
Castle  having  been  built  by  Prince  Meredydd.  If  we 
turn  to  the  pedigree  of  Verdon,  according  to  Dugdale, 
it  is  as  follows 

Norman  de  Verdon,  son  of  Bertram  de  Verdon 
=f=Lescaline,  d,  of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Chamberlain  to  Henry  I 

Bertram  of  Alton  Castle,  founder  of  Croxton  Abbey 
•-] — Eiohesia 


I I 

Thomas  de  Verdon  Nicholas  de  Verdon 

Eustachia,  d.  of  Gilbert  | 

Bassett,  s.  p.  Eohesia  de  Verdon,  foundress  of  Grace  Dieu 

=f=Theobald  le  Butler 

Maud  John  de  Verdon 

= John  Fitzalan  =pMargeria,  d.  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  and  heiress  of 

I Weobley  Castle 

Theobald  de  Verdon,  oht.  1309 

Theobald 

=Maud,  d.  of  Edmund  Lord  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  first 
1 wife 

Joane,  eldest  coh. 

=Thomas  Lord  Furnival,  obt.  1339  at  Sheffield 
etc.,  to  Talbot. 

Having  thus  brought  the  history  of  Oswestry  to 
the  time  when  the  lordship  is  first,  according  to  the 
Welsh  accounts,  connected  with  the  House  of  Fitz- 
alan, we  give  the  descent  of  that  family,  whence  it 
will  appear  that  the  English  have  a different  history  of 
this  matter. 

Alan  Fitz-Fleadd  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and 
obtained  a grant  of  the  castles  of  Madoc  ab  Meredydd  in  Wales 
=the  d.  and  h.  of  Warin  the  Bald,  Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  and  great-niece 
1 of  Eoger  Montgomery 


William  Fitzalan,  lord  of  Oswestry,  Walter,  ancestor  of  the  house 

founded  Haughmond  Abbey,  1100  of  Stuart 

=Helen,  d.  of  William  Peverel 
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William,  lord  of  Oswestry,  and,  jure  uxoris,  of  Clun 
Isabel,  lady  of  Clun,  d.  and  h.  of  Ingelram  de  Say 


I I 

William  oh.  s.  p.  John  succeeded  his  brother  as  lord  of  Oswestry  and  Clun 
=Isabel,  sister  and  coheir  of  Hugh  de  Albini,  Earl  of 
i Arundel 

' John  Fitzalan,  lord  of  Clun  and  Oswestry,  succeeded  his  cousin  also 
as  lord  of  Arundel,  and  so  became  ninth  Earl  of  Arundel 
=Maud,  d.  of  Theobald  Butler  and  Rohesia  de  Verdon 

i 

John,  oht.  1272,  tenth  Earl 

=Isabel,  d.  of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  of  Chirk,  third  son  of  Eoger  Mortimer 
1 of  Wigmore  by  Maud,  eldest  d.  and  coh.  of  William  de  Braose.  It 
I was  this  Roger  or  his  son  who  in  1281  drowned  the  two  young  Princes 
j of  Powys,  Llewelyn  and  Gruffudd,  in  the  river  Dee,  near  Holt  Bridge, 
j his  fellow  murderer  being  John  Earl  Warren 

Richard,  eleventh  Earl 
=Alisona,  d.  of  the  Marquess  of  Salazzo 

i 

I I ! 

Edmund,  twelfth  Earl,  Maud  = Philip  Lord  Burnel  Margaret  = William 

beheaded  at  Here-  of  Acton  Burnel  and  Lord  Botiler  of 

ford,  1326  Benthall  Wem 

= Alice,  sister  and  heir  of  John  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey 

Richard,  thirteenth  Earl 

=1,  Isal3el,  d.  of  Hugh  le  Despenser 

I =2,  Eleanor  Plantagenet,  d.  of  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster 

Philippa=Sir  Rich. 

Sergeaux  | 

V 1 


I 

Richard,  fourteenth  Earl 
=1,  Elizabeth,  d.  of 
I William  de  Bohun, 

I Earl  of  Northampton 


John,  Earl  Marshal 
=Eleanor,  grandd.  and 
coh.  of  John  Lord 
Maltravers 


Mary=Thomas  Hol- 
land, Earl  of  Kent 


I I I 

All  the  sons  Elizabeth  Joan 

oh.  s.  p.  =1,  William  Mont-  =William 
acute  Lord  Berga- 

=2,  Thomas  Mowbray,  venny 
Duke  of  Norfolk 
=3,  Sir  Gerard  Ufilete 
=4,  Sir  Robert  Goushill 


Margaret  Alice 
=1,  Sir  Rowland  John  Lord 
Lenthall  Powys,  s.p. 
=2,  Tresham 


John  Lord  Maltravers 
=Elizabeth,  d.  of  Hugh  le  Despencer 


I I 

John,  sixteenth  Earl,  oh.  1421  Sir  Thomas  Arundel  of  Beechworth  Castle, 
=Eleanor,  d.  of  Sir  John  | Surrey 

I Berkeley  of  Beverstone  Eleanor,  only  d.  and  heir 

I =Sir  Thomas  Browne 

j Browne,  Viscounts  Montacute 

^ V 

John,  K.G.,  seventeenth  Earl  William,  K.G.,  nineteenth  Earl 

I =Joan,  d.  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Salisbury 

Humphrey,  eighteenth  Earl, 
oh,  s.  p. 
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Thomas,  twentieth  Earl  of  Arundel,  K.G. 

=Margaret,  second  d.  of  Eichard  Widville,  and  sister  to 
I Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV 


William  Fitzalan,  twenty-first  Earl,  K.G.  Margaret  Joan 

=2,  Anne,  d.  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  =John  de  la  =George  Nevill, 

j Northumberland  Pole,  Earl  of  Lord  Aberga- 

j Lincoln  venny 


Henry  Fitzalan,  twenty- second  Earl,  K.G.,  the  last  Catherine 

surviving  male  of  his  family,  oh.  1580  =Henry  Grey,  Marquess 

=f  Catherine,  d.  of  Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of  of  Dorset,  s.  p. 

I Dorset 


Henry  Lord  Maltravers,  Joan  Mary  Fitzalan,  sole  h.,  oh.  1557 

oh.  s.  p.,  1556  ==John  Lord  Lum-  =Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of 
ley,  s.  p.  Norfolk,  beheaded  1572. 

According  to  this  account,  then,  the  Fitzalan s were 
granted  the  Castles  of  Prince  Madoc,  independently  of 
any  question  of  marriage,  indeed,  in  the  usual  manner, 
that  is,  by  their  success  in  taking  them.  It  would 
probably  be  more  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  the  W elsh 
to  consider  them  as  passing  by  marriage.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  Ireland  adopted 
the  names  and  lineages  of  the  people  they  came  to 
conquer,  and  that  probably  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  hold  in  a more  peaceable  manner.  Perhaps  some 
of  those  early  Welsh  alliances  had  a similar  object. 

The  great  house  of  Fitzalan  undoubtedly  held  the 
Lordship  of  Oswestry,  and,  with  the  enormous  estates 
gained  in  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Clun,  must  have 
been  owners  of  most  of  Shropshire,  though  their  repre- 
sentative at  the  present  day  does  not  possess  an  acre 
there.  Their  usual  seat  was  the  Castle  of  Arundel  ; 
but  that  they  sometimes  stayed  in  Shropshire  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  Pichard  Fitzalan,  one  of  the  sons, 
when  a baby,  is  said  to  have  leaped  out  of  the  arms  of 
his  nurse  over  the  battlements  of  Shrawardine  Castle, 
and  so  perished  ; he  is  buried  at  Haughmond  Abbey, 
where  William  Fitzalan  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  of 
Clun,  are  also  interred. 

Some  interesting  charters  of  the  Fitzalans  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  town  have  been  printed  by 
the  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
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Society.  The  constables  of  the  Castle  were  always 
Englishmen,  until  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  after  which 
we  meet  with  John  Trevor  Vaughan  and  Jeffrey  KyfSn. 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Edward  Lloyd  of  Llanvorda  was  Governor  of 
Oswestry,  but  the  Castle  was  to  a great  extent  de- 
stroyed after  the  death  of  the  King.  It  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Lord 
Denbigh,  on  the  22nd  June  1644. 

We  must,  however,  retrace  our  steps  to  give  the 
descent  of  the  subsequent  lords  of  Oswestry,  which 
passed  with  Mary,  heiress  of  the  Fitzalans,  to  the 
Howards. 


Edward  I,  King  of  England 

=f=  Margaret,  d.  of  Philip  the  Bald,  King  of  France,  second  wife 

Thomas  of  Brotherton,  younger  son,  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  Mar- 
shal of  England,  oh.  1338 
=f=  Alice,  d.  of  Sir  Roger  Halys  of  Harwich 

Margaret,  d.  and  h..  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  oh.  1399 
=1,  John  Lord  Segrave 

=f=2.  Sir  Walter  Manny,  K.G. 


Thomas  Anne  = John  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke 


Elizabeth  Anne,  Abbess  of  Barking 

=John  Lord  Mowbray,  oh.  1368 

Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal,  etc.,  oh.  1400 
=Elizabeth,  d.  and  coh.  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Arundel 


John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K, 
etc.,  oh.  1435 
=7=Catherine,  d.  of  Ralph 
I Nevill,  Earl  of  West- 
I moreland 

I 

John  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
etc. 

=Eleanora,  d.  of  Wil- 
liam Bourchier,  Earl 
of  Eu 

John  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
etc.,  oh.  1475 


Gr.,  Margaret 

=Sir  Robert  Howard 

John  Howard,  created 
Duke  of  Norfolk 
=1,  Catherine,  d.  of  William 
Lord  Molines 
=2,  Mary,  d.  of  Sir  John 
Chedworth 


Isabel,  oh.  1452 
=1,  Henry  Lord  Ferrers 
of  Groby 

=2,  James  Lord  Berke- 

I ley 

Maurice  Lord  Berkeley 

V 

Earls  of  Berkeley 


Catherine 
=John  Bourchier 
Lord  Berners 


Elizabeth 

=f=Edward,  son  of  Reginald, 
I Lord  Grey 

V 

Earls  of  Stamford 


a 
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a I 


I I I I I 

Thomas,  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  oh.  1 524  Anne  Isabel  Jane  Margaret 
=1,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Sir  Frederick  Tilney  of  Ashwelthorpe 
=2,  Agnes,  d.  of  Sir  Philip  Tilney  of  Boston 


I 

Catherine 

=1,  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas 
2,  Henry  Daubeny 


Thomas  Howard,  third  Duke  7 sons  2 drs. 

=f=l,  Anne,  d.  of  King  Edward  IV 

I =2,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham 

Thomas,  oh.  1508, 
an  infant 


Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Thomas  Mary  Dorothy 

beheaded  1547  =Henry  Fitz-  =Edward  Stan- 

=rrances,  d.  of  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  roy,  Duke  of  ley,  Earl  of 
I Richmond  Derby 


Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Henry,  K.G.,  Earl  of  Jane  Catherine 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Northampton,  died  =Charles  =Henry 

executed  1572  at  Northumberland  House  Nevill,  Lord  Berke- 


==1,  Mary,  d.  and  coh,  of 
j Henry  Fitzalan,  twenty-second  Earl 

I of  Arundel  {vide  supra) 

j =f=2,  Margaret,  d.  and  h.  of  Thomas 
I I Lord  Audley  of  Walden 


Earl  of  West- 
moreland 


ley 


Margaret 
==Henry  Lord  Scrope 
of  Bolton 


I 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  oh.  1626 

V 

Earls  of  Suffolk 


William  Howard 
of  Na worth 

V 

Earls  of  Carlisle 


I 

Margaret 

=Robert  Sackville, 
Earl  of  Dorset 


Philip  Howard,  twenty-third  Earl  of  Arundel,  condemned  for  treason,  and 
his  estates  forfeited 

=Anne,  sister  and  coh.  of  George  Lord  Dacre  of  Giliesland,  oh.  at  Shiffnal 
I Manor,  1630 

Thomas  Howard,  twenty-fourth  Earl  of  Arundel 
=Alethea,  d.  and  coh.  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 


Dukes  of  Norfolk. 


The  lordship  of  Oswestry  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  hands  of  the  Howards.  The  husband  of  the 
heiress  lost  his  head  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  in 
favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  may  be  termed 
a family  quarrel,  for  it  has  been  well  observed  that 
the  common  ancestor  of  the  two  Queens  was  Henry 
VIL  In  the  royal  line,  Elizabeth  had  no  nearer 
relative  than  Mary ; and,  on  her  mother's  side,  the 
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Duke  of  Norfolk  was  her  nearest  connexion.  She  cut 
off  the  heads  of  both  : so  much  for  the  ties  of  parentage, 
kindred,  and  blood ! A descendant  of  this  Duke  of 
Norfolk  lays  the  blame  of  his  execution  on  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  entrusted  to  communicate  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  proposed  marriage  between  the  Duke 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  promoted  by  the  Kegent  Murray  and  Maitland, 
who  subsequently  opened  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  whose  support  it  received ; and  it  was  then 
mentioned  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  and  Cavendish 
to  be  discussed  with  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  who, 
with  Cecil  and  others  of  the  Council,  were  apprised  of 
it.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  answer  to  Eliza- 
beth, appealed  to  her  Council,  she  replied,  in  a charac- 
teristic manner,  that  “ her  Council  was  nothing  to 
her and  subsequently,  when  the  Council  laid  its  report 
before  her,  she  became  very  angry  with  those  who 
spoke  in  the  Duke’s  defence;  and^when  one  of  them 
stated  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  they 
found  no  guilt  in  him,  she  replied,  “ What  the  laws 
cannot  do  touching  his  head,  my  authority  shall.”  And 
so  great  was  her  passion  that  she  fainted  away,  and 
vinegar  and  other  remedies  were  fetched  to  restore 
her. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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DaHastint. — Engraved  and  printed  by  D.  C.  Dallas,  12,  Crane  Court,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  BRONZE  IMPLEMENTS 
FOUND  NEAR  BRECON. 

A FIND  of  bronze  implements  is  always  welcome,  parti- 
cularly when  some  of  them  are  of  a new  type,  and  the 
find  is  new  to  the  locality.  In  1882  draining  was  pro- 
ceeding in  a meadow  known  as  the  “Bishop’s  Meadow”, 
which  is  about  two  fields’  breadth  from  Ffynonnau,  and 
near  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Brecon.  In  cutting  through  some  peaty  ground 
the  drainers  discovered  bronze  implements,  six  of  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Williams, 
vicar  of  the  parish,  and  will  be  presently  described. 

It  is  probable  that  if  a careful  search  had  been  made 
in  the  cuttings  and  earth  excavated,  or  if  a larger  area 
near  the  spot  where  they  were  found  had  been  ex- 
amined, more  articles  would  have  been  discovered.  A 
notion,  too,  might  have  been  formed  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  deposit  was  made.  As  a guide 
to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  make  a like  dis- 
covery, it  may  be  well  briefly  to  repeat  here  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Engelhardt,  who  with  so  much  zeal 
and  success  explored  the  peat-mosses  of  Slesvig.  He 
says  that  when  any  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
by  peat-cutters,  it  will  generally  repay  the  trouble  to 
see  whether  they  form  part  of  a larger  hoard  by  laying 
bare  a larger  area  around.  Spade  and  shovel  should 
be  used  only  to  a depth  of  one  or  two  feet  above  the 
level  where  antiquities  begin  to  appear.  From  that 
point  the  tools  should  be  laid  aside,  and  only  the  hands 
used.  The  workmen  should  scrape  away  the  soft  soil 
from  the  top  with  their  hands  as  far  as  they  can  reach, 
looking  sharp  all  the  while  that  small  objects  do  not 
escape  between  their  fingers.  The  superintendent  of 
the  work  must  be  constantly  present  to  lend  a hand,  if 
necessary.  When  they  have  learned  to  recognise  the 
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more  common  objects,  the  workmen  will  take  pleasure 
in  extracting,  safe  and  entire,  the  fragile  objects,  often 
saturated  with  water,  which  may  be  best  preserved  for 
examination  by  packing  them  in  peat. 

The  articles  found  in  the  Bishop's  Meadow  were  a 
knife,  a knife-dagger,  two  ferrules,  and  two  celts  or 
palstaves,  which  will  now  be  described,  with  a 'refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying  drawing.  Mr.  John  Evans’ 
able  and  exhaustive  work  on  ancient  British  bronze 
implements  affords  a ready  reference  to  the  different 
types  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  United  King- 
dom, so  we  may  turn  to  his  description  of  knives 
(p.  214),  and  comparing  figs.  259  and  260  with  the 
knife  with  a recurved  end  in  the  illustration,  see  how 
different  the  latter  is,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  of  a type  not  previously  found  in  Great  Britain. 
Comparing  it  with  Danish  and  other  foreign  examples, 
we  see  that  it  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  hafted 
knives  found  in  Italy, ^ Scania,^,  and  the  lake-deposits  of 
Switzerland  f and  in  the  shape  of  its  blade,  to  the 
bronze  knives  with  elaborately  designed  handles  in  the 
Museum  of  Copenhagen.^  The  edge  of  the  knife  is 
almost  serrated,  from  use,  in  the  middle  of  the  blade  ; 
and  the  metal  of  the  surface  has  peeled  away  in  places 
on  one  side,  indicating  a softer  metal  than  that  of  the 
implements  found  with  it.  Its  weight  is  2 oz.,  and  its 
length  7^  inches. 

The  knife-dagger  had  a flat  tang.  It  may  have  been 
attached  by  rivets  to  a handle,  or  driven  into  one,  for 
the  end  of  the  tang  is  broken.  It  is  now  in  three 
pieces.  The  fractures  are  recent,  and  were  probably 
caused  by  the  drainer’s  tools.  The  blade  is  thin  and 
slight.  The  casting  is  good,  and  the  surface  of  the 


^ Memoir es  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  vol.  1872,  77, 
p.  134,  fig.  1. 

^ Antiquites  Suedoises  (Montelius,  Stockholm),  fig.  193. 

^ Le  hel  Age  du  Bronze  lacustre  en  Suisse  (Desor  et  Favre).  ‘‘  Uten- 
siles”,  figs.  5,  6,  and  8. 

Nordiske  Oldsager,  Plate  35. 
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blade  as  bright  as  new  metal.  It  has  a resemblance  to 
fig.  277  in  Mr.  Evans’  work.  Its  length  is  7^  inches, 
and  its  weight  only  2 oz. 

The  two  ferrules,  which  probably  served  to  tip  the 
lower  end  of  the  shafts  of  a lance  or  spear,  differ  in  size. 
The  one  drawn  is  perfect,  and  very  evenly  cast  in  good 
metal.  It  has  two  corresponding  rivet -holes.  Its 
length  is  5f  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  is  a 
little  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Its  weight 
is  2 oz.  The  other  ferrule,  which  is  broken  into  two 
pieces,  is  more  slender,  and  imperfect,  being  broken 
away  at  the  wider  end,  so  that  its  exact  length  cannot 
be  stated.  There  is  no  rivet-hole  in  it.  A fracture  in 
the  metal  shows  the  remains  of  the  core  within,  near 
the  obtusely  pointed  end ; and  the  broken  halves  show 
an  uneven  casting  within,  one  side  being  twice  as  thick 
as  the  other.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  length  of  what  remains  is 
74  inches. 

The  palstaves  or  celts  are  two  in  number,  of  a simi- 
lar design,  well  cast  in  good  metal,  but  not  in  the  same 
mould.  They  are  winged  or  flanged  celts,  with  a strong 
loop  and  a w^ell  marked  central  ridge  on  either  side  of 
the  blade.  The  larger  one  weighs  17  oz.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  6^  inches  in  length,  1-^  inch  in  thickness 
through  the  loop,  and  2 inches  in  width  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  blade.  The  blade  of  the  other  celt,  judg- 
ing from  the  appearance  of  the  fractured  metal,  was 
broken  in  two  at  the  time  of  its  deposit.  It  is  very 
like  the  other ; but  its  length  is  only  6 inches.  The 
cutting  edge  is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  wider,  and 
the  central  ridge  is  shorter,  and  its  weight  is  16  oz. 
Both  have  a strong  resemblance  to  fig.  77  in  Mr.  Evans’ 
work. 
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In  1875  a navvy,  whilst  engaged  in  drainage  works 
near  the  site  of  the  Blackfriars  of  Caerdiff,  found  the 
matrix  of  a large  seal,  which  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson  of  Cardiff.  Mr.  Robinson  pre- 
sented to  the  Powysland  Museum  an  impression  in 
wax  of  the  seal,  and  in  1883  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval 
(Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London)  pre- 
sented a cast  in  gutta-percha  of  the  same,  from  v/hich 
the  illustration  is  taken.  The  matrix  is  of  brass, 
has  a folding  scrolled  handle,  and  is  3-|-  inches  long, 
and  of  pointed  oval  form.  It  bears  the  royal  arms 
(quarterly,  France,  modern,  and  England),  ensigned 
with  the  imperial  crown,  and  with  the  crowned  lion 
and  dragon  supporters  used  by  Edward  VI  and  his 
two  sisters.  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
bears  the  legend  : 

“ SiGiLLv  Regiae  Maiestatis  ad  causas  Ecclesias- 
TicAs  PRO  Comiss ARio  Arwystley.” 

This  is  an  example  of  one  of  those  seals  which  were 
made,  as  Sir  William  Blacks  tone,  in  Arcliceologia,  vol. 
iii,  p.  414,  has  shown,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  of 
1st  Edward  VI,  c.  2,  which  ordained  that  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  the  seals  of  the  several  jurisdictions 
were  all  to  bear  the  royal  arms  with  the  names  of  the 
particular  jurisdiction  in  characters  beneath  the  arms. 
The  statute  was  soon  after  repealed  by  1st  Mary,  stat. 
ii,  c.  2,  so  far  as  this  provision  was  concerned.  But  the 
statutory  seal  was  probably  used  for  some  time  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Edward  VI. 

The  old  historical  cantref  of  Arwystli,  previous  to 

^ Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Montgomerij shire  Collections^ 
vol.  xvi,  p.  ‘259. 
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the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  formed  part  of,  or  at  least 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  chiefs  of,  Meirionydd,  and 
included  the  three  comots  of  Uwch-coed,  Is-coed,  and 
Gwerthrynion ; but  by  the  statute  passed  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  that  king’s  reign,  the  latter 
comot,  which  included  five  extensive  parishes,  went  to 
form  part  of  the  new  county  of  Radnor,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  cantref  was  taken  from  Meirio- 
nydd  to  constitute  a part  of  Montgomeryshire.  These 
two  comots  form  the  ecclesiastical  deanery  of  Arwystli 
(and  also  the  modern  hundred  of  Llanidloes),  embrac- 
ing within  their  limits  the  seven  parishes  of  Liang iirig, 
Llanidloes,  Trefeglwys,  Llandinam,  Carno,  Llanwnog, 
and  Penstrowed.  [Mont.  Coll.,  vol.  i,  p.  209.) 

The  deanery  of  Arwystli,  or  Arustley,  has  always 
formed  part  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  included  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth. 
Anciently  this  was  not  so.  It  was  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  in  no  archdeaconry. 
This  appears  from  a return  dated  in  1.561,  printed  in 
Browne  Willis’s  pp.  277,  278,  which  states  that 

Arustley  Deanery  and  the  Deanery  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd, 
Denbighshire,  were  in  no  archdeaconry,  but  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  A similar  return 
made  by  Roland  (Merrick),  Bishop  of  Bangor,  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  August  1563,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
The  bishop  says  that  his  diocese  has  three  archdeaconries 
— Bangor,  Anglesey,  and  Merioneth  ; and  the  rest  of  his 
diocese  contains  two  several  deaneries,  namely,  Dy- 
ffrenclwyd  and  Kinmerch”,  in  the  County  of  Denbigh  ; 
and  Arustley”  in  the  County  of  Montgomery;  and 
he  adds,  that  “ in  these  there  is  no  archdeacon,  but 
only  the  bishop  occupied  the  office  thereof.” 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  Valor  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  30th  Henry  VIII,  and  the  map  accompanying 
the  Record  Commissioners’  edition  of  that  survey,  that 
Arwystli  was  at  that  time  a detached  portion  of  the 
diocese  of  Bangor,  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
Deanery  of  Kyfeihoc  (Cyfeiliog),  which  then,  and  as  far 
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back  as  1291,  the  time  of  Pope  Nicholases  taxation,  be- 
longed to  St.  Asaph.  In  1859  Cyfeiliog  was  transferred 
from  St.  Asaph  to  Bangor,  in  exchange  for  the  deaneries 
in  the  latter  diocese — Dyffrynclwyd  and  Kinmerch, 
already  mentioned. 

The  seal  before  us  shows  that  the  bishop  exercised 
his  exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  would  include  testa- 
mentary and  matrimonial  causes,  through  his  commis- 
sary, who,  most  likely,  was  one  of  the  clergy  of  the 
deanery.  The  remoteness  of  the  locality  from  the 
bishop’s  court,  to  which  it  would,  in  days  gone  by,  have 
been  burdensome  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  deanery  to 
resort  for  probate  of  wills  and  other  purposes,  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  appointment  of  this  officer. 

In  1603  one  Humphrey  Morgan,  M.A.,^  was  commis- 
sary of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  “ad  exercendum  juris- 
dictionern  ecclesiasticam  in  et  per  totum  Decanatum  de 
Arrustley  dictse  diocesis  Bangorensis,”  as  appears  by 
his  original  certificate  to  the  bishop  of  the  number  of 
churches,  communicants,  non-communicants,  and  recus- 
ants in  his  deanery,  made  in  compliance  with  a man- 
date of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

This  instrument,  dated  Sept.  20,  1603,  is,  with  others 
of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  Harl.  MS.  594, 
folio  37,  and  is  on  parchment  under  the  hand  of  the 
commissary,  and  the  seal,  now  lost,  of  William  Merrick, 
LL.D.,  official  principal  of  the  consistory  court  of  Ban- 
gor. In  return  for  giving  him  the  reference  to  this 
document  (which  we  happened  to  be  able  to  do),  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a copy 
of  it,  which  we  will  append  to  this  paper,  as  affording 
matter  of  local  interest.  We  also  are  largely  indebted 
to  Mr.  Perceval  for  information  on  this  subject,  derived 
from  his  paper  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  vol.  ix,  pp.  40  and  41. 

From  the  fact  of  the  official  principal’s  seal  being 
used,  it  would  seem  that  the  commissary  had  at  that 


^ Rector  of  Cemmaes,  1613-17 ; S.  R.  Llanbrynraair,  1617-36. 
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time  no  authentic  seal  of  his  own.  The  Edwardian 
seal  now  before  us,  which  was  then  obsolete,  had  very 
likely  never  been  replaced. 

Some  tradition  of  this  jurisdiction,  exempt  from 
the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  still  exists,  for  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  cathe- 
dral dignitaries,  “ claims  the  right  of  summoning  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens  [of  this  deanery]  to  visita- 
tions,’' no  doubt  as  against  the  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth. 

M.  C.  J. 

Eeverendo  in  Christo  patri  et  domino  Domino  Henrico  per- 
missione  divina  Bangorensi  Episcopo,  Humfridiis  Morgan, 
artinm  magister,  vester  Commissarius  ad  exercendnm  juris- 
dictionem  ecclesiasticam  in  et  per  totnm  Decanatum  de 
Arrustley  dictae  vestrae  Bangorensis  diocesis  snfficienter 
[fue...itus]  Eeverentiam  tanto  Eeverendo  Patri  debitam  cnm 
honore  Hoveritis  nos  Eeverendnm  vestrum  mandatnm  de 
execntione  literarnm  Eeverendissimi  in  Christo  Patris  et 
Domini,  Domini  Johannis  providentia  divina  Cantu ariensis 
Archiepiscopi,  totins  Anglie  Primatis  et  Metropolitani  nuper 
qua  decuit  reverentia  recepisse.  Cnjus  vestri  mandati  auc- 
toritate  et  vigore  nos  Commissarius  antedictiis  de  omnibus  et 
singulis  articulis  in  dictis  reverendissimis  literis  descriptis  et 
mencionatis  (Convocatis  coram  nobis  omnibus  et  singulis  rec- 
toribus  vicariis  et  curatis  dicti  decanatus,  eorumque  respon- 
sionibus  ad  eosdem  articulos  per  nos  in  ea  parte  in  scriptis 
receptis)  cum  ea  qua  fieri  potuit  diligentia  inqiiiri  fecimus. 

Tenores  autem  responsionum  [separabilium]  predictarum  sic 
in  ea  parte  per  nos  receptarum  nos  juxta  vestri  mandati  effec- 
tum  in  scbedula  presentibus  annexa  vestre  paternitati  aucten- 
tice  transmittimus  per  presentes.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium 
sigillum  venerabilis  viri  magistri  Willelmi  Mericke  Legum 
Doctoris  Curieque  Consistorie  Bangorensis  officialis  principalis 
presentibus  apponi  fecimus. 

Dat’  vicesimo  die  Septembris  anno  Domini  Millesimo  sexcen- 
tesimo  tertio ; Eegnique  Domini  nostri  Eegis  Jacobi  primo. 

Parchment,  seal  lost.  Humfrey  Morgan. 

The  Eeturn  on  paper  follows.  It  gives  names  and  particulars 
of  the  six  parishes  : — 

Llandclinamo  cum  capella  de  Penestroytb,  communi- 
cants ......  1,000 

Llamdlos,  comm.  .....  1,200 
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Llan  Curicke,  comm. 

. 1,000 

Llan  Wonocke,  comm.  . 

450 

Trefegleyes,  comm. 

527 

Carnoo,  comm.  . 

3001 

No  non-communicants. 

No  recusants. 

THE  PAST,  PKESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF 
ARCHEOLOGY. 

Archeology,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  study  of 
things  which  are  old.  Like  most  other  branches  of 
learning,  it  has  been  gradually  developed  from  small 
beginnings  ; and  what  was  in  the  first  instance  little 
more  than  an  intellectual  pastime,  has  in  the  end 
taken  its  place  amongst  the  exact  sciences.  Before 
the  Reformation,  archaeology  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  any  existence  in  this  country.  In  mediaeval  times 
learning  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  clergy, 
who  looked  upon  everything  from  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  and  would  probably  have  destroyed  all 
the  pagan  remains  they  came  across,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  common 
people,  which  protected  the  burial  places  and  temples 
of  a long  forgotten  race.  Early  Christian  monuments 
met  with  even  a worse  fate  than  befel  those  of  the 
pagan  period ; for  the  transitions  from  one  style  of 
architecture  to  another  were  so  rapid  that  sculptured 
stonework,  which  was  considered  the  perfection  of 
beauty  by  one  generation,  was  thought  so  barbarous  by 
the  next  as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  better  than  to  be 
used  as  building  material.  Thus  the  walls  of  Norman 
buildings,  when  pulled  down,  are  often  found  to  be 
composed  of  the  broken  fragments  of  highly  orna- 
mented Celtic  crosses,  whilst  this  continual  process  of 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding,  owing  to  changes  of 

^ These  numbers  must  be  much  exaggerated. 
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fashion  in  architecture,  was  going  on,  there  was  no 
time  or  inclination  to  rest  and  look  back  upon  the  past 
in  a spirit  of  impartial  inquiry.  The  Renaissance,  how- 
ever, introduced  an  entirely  new  order  of  things.  The 
fall  of  the  monastic  system  gave  the  death-blow  to 
Gothic  architecture,  which  had  been  gradually  declining 
since  the  thirteenth  century.  As  soon  as  the  national 
style  of  architecture  ceased  to  be  developed,  and 
designers  contented  themselves  with  producing  feeble 
copies  of  debased  classic  originals,  there  was  more 
time  to  take  a retrospect  of  what  had  gone  before. 
The  increased  interest  taken  in  classical  learning, 
although  it  had  an  enervating  effect  on  national  styles 
of  art,  yet  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  from  an 
archmological  point  of  view,  as  it  caused  Roman  remains 
to  be  investigated  and  understood  in  a way  which  had 
never  before  been  possible.  Improved  facilities  for 
locomotion  made  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  more 
easily  accessible,  and  the  introduction  of  printing 
enabled  the  knowledge  of  them  to  be  diffused  over  a 
large  area.  Much  information,  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  the  past,  is  gained  from  the  works  of 
historians,  such  as  Bede  or  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ; but 
it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Camden  that  we 
get  an  archaeologist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
His  Britannia  is  the  first  real  attempt  to  study  the 
remains  of  by- gone  ages  critically.  The  large  number 
of  editions  that  this  book  has  gone  through,  and  the 
valuable  notes  added  by  the  different  editors,  testify 
to  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  Other 
authors,  such  as  Aubrey  and  Dr.  Plot,  who  wrote  the 
History  of  Staffordshire^  soon  followed  ; but  it  is  not 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  was  established,  that  any  great 
advance  was  made.  About  this  time  Borlase  wrote  his 
History  of  Cornivall,  and  Stewkley  described  Stone- 
henge, thus  commencing  the  investigation  of  our  rude 
stone  monuments  ; but,  unfortunately,  they  introduced 
so  many  absurd  theories  about  Druids  and  human 
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sacrifices,  as  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  branch 
of  knowledge  they  had  taken  up.  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare’s 
explorations  of  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  is  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  explore  British  sepulchral  re- 
mains, and  the  collection  he  formed,  now  in  the 
Devises  Museum,  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  made  in 
this  country. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  however, 
antiquaries  were  either  learned  classical  scholars,  who 
went  about  the  country  taking  notes  of  any  strange 
monuments  of  the  past  which  attracted  their  attention; 
or  collectors  who  rifled  tumuli  merely  with  the  object  of 
getting  together  a large  number  of  valuable  articles  or 
curiosities  ; but  they  had  no  idea  that  what  they  found 
would  ever  yield  the  marvellous  history  of  the  past 
which  the  scientific  method  has  since  wrested  from 
them. 

Two  great  causes^  have  operated  to  raise  archaeology 
in  the  present  century  from  the  level  of  a learned 
pastime  to  that  of  an  exact  science.  The  first  of  these 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Oxford  movement,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  revive  the  study  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  thus  indirectly  to  influence  archaeology 
generally.  The  publication  of  the  works  of  John 
Henry  Parker,  Bloxarn,  Pugin,  Rickman,  etc.,  was 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association,  which  has  since  been  followed  by 
local  societies  in  almost  every  county  in  England.  The 
other  cause  referred  to  is  the  advance  of  geology, 
especially  the  exploration  of  bone- caves  begun  by 
Dean  Buckland,  and  the  discovery  of  flint  implements 
of  the  palaeolithic  age  in  the  river  gravels  at  Amiens 
by  M.  Bouchier  de  Perthes.  The  direct  result  of  these 
discoveries  was  to  overthrow  all  previous  ideas  as  to 
the  time  during  which  man  had  existed  on  the  earth ; 
and  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Lyell,  Lubbock, 

1 These  were  preceded  bj  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  which  by 
tlie  descriptions  of  old  buildings  contained  in  them  tended  to  popu- 
larise national  architecture. 
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and  Boyd  Dawkins,  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  opened 
up  an  entirely  new  field  both  to  the  geologist  and  to 
the  archaeologist,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  sciences.  The  discovery 
of  the  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland  by  Dr.  F.  Keller 
soon  followed  ; and,  lastly,  we  have  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  Dr.  Schleimann  in  the  Troad. 

To  sum  up,  archaeology  has  gone  through  the  follow- 
ing phases — (1)  the  stage  when  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  were  collected  as  curiosities  and  not  on  account 
of  their  scientific  value,  and  when  learned  classical 
scholars  wrote  letters  and  books  treating  of  the  monu- 
ments of  this  country,  which  they  either  looked  upon 
as  Homan  or  as  so  barbarous  in  comparison  with  works 
of  Roman  art  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice ; (2)  the 
stage  when  archaeological  societies  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  and  studying  system- 
atically the  works  of  man  in  former  ages,  and  when 
museums  were  opened,  to  provide  a place  where  the 
portable  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  could  be  brought 
together,  and  examined  and  compared  ; (3)  the  stage 
when  archaeology  began  to  take  its  place  amongst  the 
exact  sciences,  and  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  ancient  monuments,  and  when 
explorations,  conducted  on  proper  scientific  principles, 
were  made  amongst  the  bone  caves,  the  barrows,  the 
river  gravels,  the  kitchen  middens,  and  the  lake  dwell- 
ings of  Europe. 

We  are  at  present  in  the  third  stage,  and  it  may  be 
well  before  going  further  to  consider  in  what  the 
difference  lies  between  scientific  and  unscientific  infor- 
mation. 

Science  may  be  defined  as  knowledge  gained  from 
observation  or  experiment,  rendered  as  accurate  as 
possible  by  eliminating  all  sources  of  error,  and 
arranged  in  such  a way  that  a consistent  theory  on  the 
subject,  with  which  the  particular  science  deals,  may 
be  deduced  from  the  ascertained  facts.  The  basis  of 
the  physical  sciences  is  exact  measurement.  Archae- 
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ology,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  a science,  the  ultimate 
object  of  which  is  to  deduce  from  the  materials  at  its 
disposal  a consistent  theory  of  the  history  of  man,  as 
manifested  in  the  works  he  has  produced,  and  of  the 
development  of  his  civilisation  and  culture  in  past 
ages. 

The  materials  referred  to  are  any  work  of  man  in 
contradistinction  to  a work  of  nature,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  (l)  Fixed  Structures;  (2) 
Movable  Objects ; (3)  Historical  Records.  The  study 
of  man  himself,  his  language  and  traditions,  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  archseology. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  collection  of  the 
materials. 

Fixed  Structures.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
remove  fixed  structures  ; and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
render  them  accessible  to  the  general  public  for 
purposes  of  study,  special  means  have  to  be  adopted. 
The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  complete  lists  of  all  the  existing  monuments 
coming  under  this  head,  and  mark  their  position  on 
the  sheets  of  the  ordnance  map  of  the  district.  Each 
county  should  be  treated  by  itself,  and  subdivided 
either  into  parishes  or  according  to  the  sheets  of  the 
ordnance  map.  The  next  step  is  to  make  carefully 
measured  drawings  of  the  plans  and  details  of  the 
various  structures,  supplemented  by  photographs  and 
casts  of  sculptures,  etc.  Where  necessary,  excavations 
will  have  to  be  made  to  lay  bare  any  portions  of 
buildings  covered  with  earth  or  accumulated  rubbish. 
Sepulchral  remains  will  also  have  to  be  carefully  ex- 
plored by  the  pick  and  spade,  on  some  definite  system 
founded  on  previous  experience. 

Finally,  complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
structures,  with  notes  of  their  surroundings,  and  of 
objects  dug  up  in  or  near  them,  will  have  to  accompany 
the  drawings. 

Movable  Objects.  These  should  be  deposited  in 
museums  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The 
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sources  whence  portable  objects  are  obtained  are  as 
follows : (1)  accidental  discovery  or  treasure  trove ; 

(2)  from  excavations  conducted  on  the  site  of  ancient 
remains  ; (3)  from  private  collections  of  objects  which 
ha.ve  been  banded  down  from  previous  generations  or 
otherwise  preserved. 

Historical  Records.  These  consist  of  ancient  MSS. 
and  historical  documents.  They  may  be  classified  as 
follows  : (1)  MSS.  of  books  ; (2)  governmental  records  ; 

(3)  municipal  records ; (4)  ecclesiastical  records  ; (5) 
family  papers  ; (6)  legal  documents  ; (7)  letters. 

The  archaeologist  has  to  collect  these  together,  and 
decipher,  translate,  copy,  and  annotate  the  above,  so  as 
to  be  in  proper  form  to  hand  over  to  the  historian. 
All  historical  records  should  be  carefully  preserved 
by  being  placed  in  public  libraries,  or  other  place  of 
safety. 

Having  discussed  the  materials  which  the  archae- 
ologist has  at  his  disposal,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
the  machinery  and  methods  of  work  by  which  they  are 
to  be  made  available  for  scientific  research.  The 
machinery  at  present  consists  of  archaeological  societies, 
local  and  national  museums  of  antiquities,  libraries  of 
reference,  and  courses  of  lectures. 

The  methods  of  work  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads:  (1)  collecting  materials;  (2)  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  the  materials  ; (3)  classifying  and 
arranging  materials  ; (4)  deducing  theories  from  the 
ascertained  facts  ; (5)  generalising  by  comparing  the 
products  of  one  geographical  area  with  those  of  another. 

Archaeological  societies  are  formed  for  undertaking 
all  of  the  above  functions,  and  are  aided  by  museums, 
libraries,  and  lectures,  which  should  always  be  esta- 
blished in  direct  connection  with  them.  During  the 
last  fifty  years,  a vast  amount  of  archaeological  material 
has  been  brought  together  in  the  shape  of  papers  read 
before  the  various  societies  formed  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  branch  of  research,  and  almost  all  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  ancient  monuments  have  been  de- 
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scribed  and  illustrated.  These  papers  are  spread  over 
so  many  hundreds  of  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of 
learned  societies,  most  of  which  are  only  to  be  found 
in  public  libraries,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  treated 
of  is  so  great,  that  practically  all  this  vast  store  of 
antiquarian  lore  is  at  present  in  so  unwieldy  a form 
as  to  be  of  little  use  for  purposes  of  study.  The  time 
has,  I think,  now  come  when  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  classify  and  arrange  the  information  we  already 
possess,  so  as  to  make  it  more  accessible,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  addition  of  fresh  matter  on  some  fixed 
system.  The  method  which  has  been  adopted  up  to 
the  present  time  in  putting  together  the  matter  com- 
posing the  periodical  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of 
archseological  societies  is  for  each  author  to  choose  the 
title  of  his  own  papers,  and  for  the  editor  to  insert  it 
according  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was 
read.  Besides  papers  on  special  subjects,  each  volume 
generally  contains  lists  ol  members,  accounts  of  meet- 
ings, and  annual  congresses,  descriptions  of  objects 
exhibited  at  meetings,  reviews  of  books,  etc.,  the 
interest  of  all  of  which  is  of  a passing  nature.  I think, 
therefore,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  papers 
could  be  published  separately  from  the  rest.  With 
regard  to  rendering  the  matters  contained  in  past 
volumes  more  available  for  purposes  of  research,  I 
would  suggest  that  besides  index  volumes  every  ten 
years  or  so,  that  the  titles  of  papers,  in  the  order  they 
appear,  together  with  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
each,  should  also  be  printed  in  a separate  volume,  and 
it  would  be  found  most  useful  for  reference,  especially 
if  the  number  of  pages  occupied  by  each  paper,  and 
the  year  in  which  it  was  read,  were  added.  Lastly,  the 
past  volumes  of  proceedings  could  be  gone  through, 
and  all  the  papers  relating  to  each  particular  subject, 
if  of  sufficient  interest,  collected  together  and  reprinted, 
so  as  to  save  new  members  the  expense  of  buying  the 
proceedings  from  the  beginning.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  at  present  being  carried  out  with  regard  to  the 
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l)ack  volumes  of  the  Gentleman  s Magazine.  Next,  as 
to  the  future,  and  the  question  of  how  fresh  materials 
can  be  added  to  our  present  stock  of  knowledge  on 
some  definite  plan  arranged  beforehand.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  a stop  to  the  haphazard, 
desultory  methods  of  work  adopted  in  past  years.  It 
is  no  use  authors  going  over  the  same  ground  over  and 
over  again,  and  describing  monuments  which  have  been 
done  j ustice  to  already,  unless  they  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  throw  some  fresh  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
great  need  at  present,  then,  is  to  know  what  monuments 
have  already  been  investigated,  and  what  yet  remains 
to  be  done  ; and  I would  suggest  that  complete  classi- 
fied lists  be  prepared  of  all  the  monuments  in  each 
county,  together  with  a reference  to  the  books  or 
papers  where  they  will  be  found  described,  thus  : 


CROMLECHS. — PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Name  of  Place. 

I 

Description. 

Reference. 

Vol. 

P. 

Sheet  of  Ord.  Map. 

These  lists  should  be  supplemented  by  sheets  of  the 
Ordnance  Map,  on  which  the  monuments  are  all  marked, 
so  as  to  show  their  geographical  distribution.  Authors 
should  exercise  as  great  care  as  possible  in  choosing  the 
titles  of  their  papers,  so  as  to  describe  the  contents 
as  accurately  as  possible.  In  writing  papers,  authors 
should  always  begin  by  stating  the  exact  locality  in 
which  the  monument  they  are  dealing  with  is  situated. 
In  preparing  lists  of  my  own,  I have  been  put  to  the 
greatest  possible  trouble  by  the  negligence  and  in- 
accuracy of  authors  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  stated  previously  that  the  end  which 
archaeology  has  in  view  is  to  extend  the  limits  of 
history  by  giving  a consistent  theory  of  the  culture 
and  civilisation  of  man  in  past  ages,  as  manifested  in 
liis  works.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  subdivision 
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of  labour.  First,  the  history  of  each  parish  must  be 
written,  and  when  all  these  are  collected  together 
and  compared,  they  will  form  the  history  of  the  county. 
The  county  histories  will  again  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  finally  we  shall  arrive  at  the  history  of  the 
nation. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  future  with  regard 
to  papers  contained  in  the  volumes  of  archaeological 
proceedings  and  to  facilitate  indexing,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  agree  upon  a general  classification  of  all 
the  difierent  subjects  dealt  with,  and  place  a number 
or  letter  against  the  heading  of  each  paper  to  show 
under  what  class  it  comes. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a list,  but  they  are  not  of  such  a nature 
as  to  be  insurmountable.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
decided  what  the  limits  of  archaeology  are  ; for  instance, 
in  describing  a church,  what  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
ai’chaeology  and  what  to  the  domain  of  architecture  ? 
and,  similarly,  what  belongs  to  anthropology  and 
geology,  which  form  the  borderland  in  other  directions  ? 
I think  the  test  which  wull  enable  us  to  separate  one 
from  the  other,  is  to  inquire  whether  the  facts  dealt 
with  help  to  throw  light  on  the  history  or  culture  of 
man  in  past  ages. 

Next,  as  to  the  question  of  classification.  Structures 
may  be  arranged  according  to  (1)  the  period  of  their 
erection  ; (2)  the  race  by  whom  they  were  erected ; 
(8)  their  geographical  position  ; (4)  the  use  for  which 
they  were  intended ; (5)  the  material  of  which  they 
are  built ; (6)  the  method  of  construction. 

Time  is  subdivided  into  periods,  either  consisting  of 
so  many  actual  years,  beginning  and  terminating  at  a 
known  date,  or  into  eras,  marked  by  the  introduction 
of  some  new  and  far-reaching  change  either  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  in  the  religion,  or  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  We  have  thus  time  subdivided 
according  to— 
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(1)  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  historical 
records,  (a)  Prehistoric  age  ; (b)  historic  age. 

(2)  The  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments. (a)  Old  stone  age  (gravel  and  cave  flints)  ; (b) 
new  stone  age  (surface  flints)  ; (c)  bronze  age  ; {d) 
iron  age. 

(3)  The  religion  existing  at  the  time,  (a)  Pagan  ; 
(6)  Christian. 

(4)  The  governing  race,  (a)  Pre-Celtic ; {b)  Celtic  ; 
(c)  Roman  ; (d)  Danish  ; (e)  Saxon  ; (/)  Norman. 

(5)  The  actual  date  in  years. 

Structures  may  be  classified  according  to  the  uses 
they  were  intended  for,  as  follows  : (1)  domestic ; (2) 
military;  (3)  sepulchral;  (4)  religious  ; (5)  engineering  ; 

(6)  public. 

The  materials  of  which  structures  are  composed  may 
be  subdivided  into — (1)  wood;  (2)  earth;  (3)  stone; 
(4)  brick. 

The  methods  of  construction  may  be  subdivided 
thus  : (1)  rnegalithic  structures,  of  stones  arranged 
only ; (2)  piled  structures,  of  loose  stones  or  earth 
heaped  up  ; (3)  dry  built  structures,  of  stones  placed 
vertically,  one  resting  on  the  other,  and  wedged  in 
with  smaller  stones  to  hold  the  whole  tight  together ; 
(4)  mortar-built  structures. 

Having  discussed  the  classification  of  structures,  we 
lastly  come  to  the  question  of  how  best  to  arrange  a 
list  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  papers  read  before 
archaeological  societies  in  the  order  they  would  be 
placed  in  a county  history. 

The  first  two  great  divisions  are  Pagan  and  Christian, 
and  these  are  again  subdivided  thus  : 

Pagan:  A,  prehistoric;  B,  Roman,  to  a.d.  400. 

Christian:  c,  Early  Welsh,  a.d.  400  to  1000;  d, 
Mediaeval,  1000  to  1500;  E,  Protestant,  1500  to  1700. 

There  are  three  classes  of  papers  connected  with 
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these  periods — {a)  papers  on  the  structures  of  each 
period ; (b)  papers  on  excavations  on  the  sites  of 

ancient  remains,  on  the  objects  found,  and  on  the 
associated  facts ; (c)  papers  on  objects  not  associated 
with  ancient  remains  ; (d)  papers  on  historical  records  ; 
(e)  papers  dealing  with  deductions  and  generalisations. 

We  have  the  following  abbreviations  to  indicate  the 
class  to  which  each  structure  belongs:  (dom.)  domestic; 
(mil.)  military;  (sep.)  sepulchral;  (rel.)  religious; 
(eng.)  engineering  ; (pub.)  public. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  now  able  to  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  paper  a press  mark,  so  to  speak, 
which  will  indicate  its  contents,  thus  : ‘‘  b.  B.  Pub.  I, 
Cardiff,  Glamorgansh.^',  means — (b)  a paper  on  excava- 
tions executed  on  the  site  of  (b)  Roman  (Pub.  1) 
baths,  at  Cardiff,  Glamorgansh.  ; or,  again,  ''a.  D.  Rel. 
2,  St.  Asaph,  Denbighsh.”,  means — (a)  a paper  descrip- 
tive of  (d)  the  mediaeval  (Rel.  2)  Cathedral  of  St. 
Asaph,  Denbighsh. 

In  order  to  facilitate  general  indexing,  each  author 
might  be  requested  to  furnish  an  index  of  his  own 
paper. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  name  of  the  author 
of  each  paper  at  the  beginning,  in  full,  and  not 
indicated  by  initials  at  the  end,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
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Corresponliente. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCH^OLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 


Sir, — In  his  account  of  Roman  inscriptions  discovered  in  Britain 
during  the  past  year  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Archieological 
Institute,  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin  has  assigned  the  foremost 
place  to  an  account  of  the  Roman  milestone,  discovered  at  Bwlch 
y ddanfaen,  on  the  21st  February  1883,  of  which  Mr.  Richard 
Luck  gave  an  accurate  account  in  the  last  volume  of  Archceologid 
Camhrensis.  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin  states  that  this  milestone  is 
the  fourth  one  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  found  in  Britain ; and  he 
gives  an  account  of  a second  milestone,  of  which  the  upper  portion 
was  found  in  July  following,  about  ten  yards  from  the  site  of  the 
first  one.  The  inscription  on  it  is  as  follows  : — 

IMPP.  CAEs(s) 

L . SEP . SEVERVS 
P . P . ET . M . AVR . 

ANTONINVS 
AVGG  . ET . P . 

which  Mr.  Watkin  reads  as  “Imperatores  Ceesares  Lucius  Septi- 
mius  Severus  Pater  Patriee  et  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  August! 
et  Publius”,  and  he  suggests  that  the  continuation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  missing  portion  of  the  stone  would  probably  read  as 
“ Septimius  Geta  nobilissimus  CaDsar  A.  kanovio  millia  passuiim 
VIII”.  He  suggests  that  the  stone  was  broken  in  the  attempt  to 
erase  the  name  and  titles  of  Geta  from  the  inscription  after  the 
assassination  of  that  Emperor  in  A.D.  212;  and  that,  as  only  two 
August!  are  named,  the  stone  must  have  been  erected  between 
A.D.  198,  when  Severus  created  Caracalla  joint  Augustus,  and 
A.D.  209,  when  Gela  received  the  same  title,  probably  in  a.d.  208, 
when  these  Emperors  came  over  to  Britain. 

Like  the  other,  this  milestone  is  of  grit  stone,  and  of  the  same 
diameter  ; but  the  portion  found  is  only  1 foot  11  inches  in  height ; 
both  stones  are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  our  Journal  should  contain  drawings  of  them. 

It  will  be  a matter  of  general  interest  to  the  members  of  our 
Society,  when  I add  that  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin  is  preparing  for 
the  press  a work  on  “Roman  Cheshire”,  which  will  contain  a 
detailed  description  of  the  numerous  Roman  remains  discovered  in 
modern  times  in  the  city  of  Chester  and  county,  and  of  the  Roman 
stations  at  Kinderton,  Northwich,  and  Wilderspool,  with  a map, 
showing  the  Roman  roads  and  stations,  and  woodcuts,  on  the  same 
lines  as  his  work  on  Roman  Lancashire. 

I am,  etc.. 


R.  W.  B. 
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INSCEIPTION  ON  A GEAVE-STONE  IN  LLANWDDYN 
CHUECHYAED. 

Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  inscription  and  epitaph  in 
Llanwddyn  churchyard  will  be  considered  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
pages  of  the  Arch.  Camh.,  more  particularly  as  this  churchyard 
will  shortly  be  submerged  by  the  waters  of  the  Liverpool  reservoir, 
which  is  being  formed  in  the  valley  of  Llanwddyn. 

The  stone  is  a common  slate  head  stone,  and  although  the  parish 
is  entirely  Welsh  as  to  language,  this  inscription,  and  many  others 
in  the  same  churchyard,  are  in  English.  It  is  as  follows 

‘‘  In  memory  of  Lewis  Evans,  late  of  Llechwedd-du,  who  departed 
this  life  March  22nd,  1784.  Aged  113.” 

“ Make  hast  to  Christ,  make  no  delay. 

There’s  no  one  knows  [his]  dieing  day. 

Go  hence,  my  friends,  and  shed  no  tears. 

We  must  lie  here  till  Christ  appears  ; 

And  when  he  comes,  we  hope  to  have 
A joyful  riseing  from  the  grave.” 

The  stanza  was  written  upon  the  understanding  that  this  aged 
man  and  his  wife  were  to  rest  undisturbed  in  their  grave  until  the 
end  of  days ; but  this  is  not  to  be,  as  all  the  graves  are  to  be 
removed  to  the  new  churchyard  that  takes  the  place  of  the  old  one, 
and  already  has  the  removal  commenced,  and  ere  long  Lewis 
Evans’  remains  will  follow  those  which  have  been  carried  hence 
with  loving  hands  to  their  new  resting-place. 

The  person  here  commemorated  is  an  instance  of  longevity  not 
often  to  be  met  with,^  and  when  met  with,  not  often  capable  of 
proof,  and  I cannot  say  whether  the  parish  register  of  Llanwyddyn 
proves  or  disproves  the  inscription  given  above.  It,  however, 
appears  from  the  same  stone  that  had  Evans’  wife  lived  to  the  year 
1784,  she  would  have  been  114  years  at  her  death.  The  words 
commemorative  of  the  wife  are  as  follows : — 

“ Also  of  Catharine,  wife  of  the  said  Lewis  Evans.  She  died 
April  30th,  1766,  in  the  96th  year  of  her  age.”  But  the  wording 
of  this  inscription  shows  that  it  was  not  written  until  after  the 
death  of  Lewis  Evans.  I am,  etc., 

E.  0. 


fRiSCEllaneous  i&otices. 

Gwynyndy  Cistfaen,  near  Garthbeibio,  Montgomeryshire. — The 
farm  of  Gwynyndy  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Twrch, 
about  a mile  and  a half  above  Cann  Office,  and  a little  higher  up 
the  valley  than  Dol  y Pebyll  (the  Meadow  of  the  Tents).  In  the 

1 There  is  a stone  in  Trawsfynydd  churchyard  to  Edward  Morgan  of 
Dolymynach  isa,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  February  1817,  aged  113  years. 
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corner  of  a field  called  Cae  Mawr”  was  a mound  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  here,  in  July  1883,  the  tenant,  whilst 
ploughing,  struck  against  a large  stone  which  on  further  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  the  capstone  of  a cistfaen.  The  form  of  the  cist 
was  oblong ; and  the  sides  and  capstone  of  the  rough,  unhewn 
material  of  the  neighbourhood ; the  length  about  4 feet  6 inches, 
and  the  direction  north  and  south.  The  floor  was  paved  with  small 
stones;  but  no  remains  were  discovered  within  it.  Fragments, 
however,  of  an  urn  and  some  bones  were  discovered  in  the  soil 
about  it ; from  which,  as  also  from  a large  gap  in  one  of  the  side- 
stones,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  previously  opened.  From  the 
extent  of  the  mound  and  the  appearance  of  the  cist,  it  is  very 
probable  that  others  are  enclosed  beneath  it ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  whenever  any  further  exploration  takes  place,  care  will  be 
taken  to  make  accurate  notes  and  measurements.  The  situation  is 
noteworthy  as  being  in  a direct  line  between  the  ancient  camps  on 
“ Moppart”  and  “ Moel  Bentyrch”,  and  about  half  a mile  direct 
south  of  another  called  “ Gogerddan”. 

Just  opposite  also,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  a held  called 
“ Cae  Ladys” ; and  a little  higher  up  the  valley,  near  Llymystyn,  is 
an  erect  stone  which  probably  once  marked  another  burial-place  ; 
whilst  three  miles  or  so  lower  down,  in  Llanerfyl  churchyard,  stands 
the  only  inscribed  Eomano-British  stone  in  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery. The  district  abounds  in  antiquities,  and  is  fortunate  in 
having  in  the  Rector  of  Llangadvan,  the  Rev.  Grifl&th  Edwards,  a 
zealous  and  observant  local  historian. 


Drws  Ardudwy. — The  farm  of  ‘‘Ffridd  y Grugle”,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Pass,  has  recently  been  purchased  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Wood,  F.S.A.,  of  Pantglas  and  of  Penrhos  House,  Rugby ; and  we 
are  glad  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  sure  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  whatever  may  be  of  interest  in  it,  either 
historically  or  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view  ; and  Mr.  Wood 
has  noticed  distinct  traces  of  the  Roman  road  leading  from  the 
Pass,  through  other  farms  of  his,  viz.,  Gian  Llyn-y-Forwyn  and 
Trawsnant,  along  the  valley  of  the  Camlau  towards  Tynygroes  and 
Dolgelley.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the  Association  to 
Bala  in  the  coming  August  will  tend  to  create  a local  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  county,  and  inter  alia  may  elucidate  the  lines  of 
Roman  communication  in  this  and  the  other  districts. 


“ The  Genealogies  op  Glamorgan”. — We  desire  to  draw  special 
attention  to  this  proposed  work.  The  prospectus  and  specimen 
pages  presented  to  our  members  with  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal, 
show  both  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  sources  from  which 
the  pedigrees  are  derived,  and  the  great  fulness  with  which  they 
are  treated ; whilst  “ the  key  or  skeleton  pedigree”  places  the 
kindred  branches  in  a very  clear  and  intelligible  form. 
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Nerquis,  Flintshire. — This  church  has  lately  undergone  restor- 
ation and  enlargement,  and  was  re-opened  on  February  22nd.  A 
proper  chancel  and  a north  aisle  have  been  added  to  the  church, 
the  old  oak  roof  opened  out,  and  the  old  pew-doors,  with  their 
armorial  shields,  formed  into  a dado  round  the  walls.  The  Virgin’s 
chair,  a portion  of  the  old  rood-screen,  has  been  adapted  as  a sedile  ; 
and  the  pulpit,  cleaned  of  its  paint,  shows  excellent  carved  work. 
A number  of  coffin-lids,  some  of  rude  and  curious  design,  others 
with  graceful,  floriated  crosses,  have  been  brought  to  light  during 
the  alterations,  and  are  set  up  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  porch.  The 
altar-table  has  its  two  legs  at  the  one  end  richly  carved,  those  at 
the  other  being  simply  square  ; whence  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  made  to  stand  endways  to  the  wall,  and  so  it  illustrates  the 
vexed  rubric,  “ The  Priest  standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  table 
shall  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer”....  It  was  here  that  John  Williams 
(Ab  Ithel)  was  incumbent  from  1843  to  1849  ; and  the  first  descrip- 
tive article  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  i,  1st  Series,  1846, 
was  contributed  by  him  on  “Valle  Crucis”  during  this  period,  he 
being,  with  Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  joint  Editor  of  the  Journal. 


Towyn  yCapel,  near  Holyhead. — A further  portion  of  the  mound 
at  Towyn  y Oapel,  which  was  visited  during  the  Meeting  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at  Holyhead  in  1870,  and 
which  had  been  described  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Owen  Stanley  in  the 
ArrJiceological  Journal  for  1846  (pp.  223-29),  has  been  lately  washed 
away  by  the  sea,  and  three  stone  co-ffins  are  now  exposed  to  view. 
These  coffins  are  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  mound,  of  which  less 
than  half  now  remains  ; and  they  lie  east  and  west,  or  nearly  so. 
Some  bones  were  found  in  them  when  they  were  first  exposed ; but 
these  have  been  removed  and  buried,  and  I am  unable  to  say  whe- 
ther the  heads  were  at  the  east  or  west  end.  The  side  and  top 
stones  are  in  their  original  position;  but  the  end  stones  have  in  all 
of  them  either  fallen  out  of  their  place,  or  been  removed. 

J.  Ll.  G. 


Kidwelly  Church. — In  the  volume  for  1856  (Third  Series,  vol.  ii, 
p.  110)  a description  is  given  of  this  church  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  who  states  it  to  be  “ one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  South 
Wales”,  and  speaks  of  the  tower  as  being,  “though  severely  simple, 
a noble  structure,  of  great  size,  and  surmounted  by  a good  spire, 
perfectly  plain  and  unperforated.”  The  parapet  of  the  tower,  he 
tells  us  subsequently,  was  “ nearly  all  gone,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  spire  had  been  rebuilt  so  badly  as  to  destroy  its  symmetry.” 
We  have  now  to  record  that  on  the  22nd  of  February  the  spire  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  upper  part 
destroyed,  the  debris  falling  on  the  roof  of  the  nave,  doing  great 
damage,  and,  among  other  things,  reducing  the  font  to  atoms. 
Some  of  the  stones  were  hurled  with  great  force  to  the  distance  of 
a hundred  yards,  on  to  the  adjoining  houses.  We  trust  that  in  the 
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restoration,  which  we  understand  is  to  be  undertaken  forthwith,  the 
defects  pointed  out  by  Sir  Gilbert  in  the  spire  and  elsewhere  will 
be  remedied. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  OLDER  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
FOUR  WELSH  DIOCESES. 

BT  THE  LATE 

SiE  STEPHEN  RICHARD  GLYNNE,  Bart. 

[Continued  from  jj.  192.) 


DEANEKY  OF  LLANRWSY 

CERRIG  Y DRUDION  (ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN). 

June  20th,  1865. 

This  church  has  nave  with  undivided  chancel,  and  a 
chapel  of  later  date  added  on  the  south  side  of  the 
latter.  Over  the  west  end  a Welsh  bell-cot  with  open 
arches,  for  two  bells.  There  is  a south  porch.  The 
east  window  has  three  Pointed  lights  under  a Pointed 
arch,  the  tracery  in  the  upper  part  having  disappeared. 
On  the  north  side  are  two  small  oblong  windows  with-  • 
out  monials,  and  one  of  two  trefoiled  lights  with  a 
spherical  triangle  over  them,  and  no  hood.  There  is  a 
crucifix  in  rude  sculpture  over  the  east  window,  exter- 
nally.^ On  the  north  is  a Pointed  doorway.  The  tim- 
bers of  the  roof  have  pierced  quatrefoils  in  Welsh 
fashion.  There  is  no  west  window,  and  the  outer  walls 
are  whitewashed.  The  south  chapel  was  evidently  built 

^ AnotRer  exists  over  the  west  door  of  Caerhun  Church,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor. 

5th  SER.,  VOL.  J. 
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in  the  seventeenth  century  , and  is  of  quasi  Italian  cha- 
racter. It  contains  monuments  to  the  Price  family/ 
one  bearing  date  1668;  and  another  large  marble  monu- 
ment, of  later  date,  to  Margaret,^  daughter  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Wynne  of  Bwlch  y Beydy,  and  widow  of  Tho- 
mas Price  of  Gilar/ 

EGLWYS  YN  RHOS. 

Sept.  2,  1848. 

A small  cruciform  church  without  aisles,  the  tran- 
septs awkwardly  joined  on,  and  without  arches  at  the 
crossing.  Over  the  west  end  is  a square-topped  turret 
of  rather  larger  size  than  usual,  pierced  with  a Pointed 


arch  for  a bell,  which  ends  on  corbels.  There  is,  as 
usual,  but  little  architecture.  At  the  ends  of  the  tran- 

^ Of  Gilar,  whence  it  is  called  the  “ Gilar  Chapel.” 

2 Mother  of  Robert  Price,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1702  ; Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1726.  It  was  he  who  opposed,  and 
succeeded  in  preventing,  the  grant  of  William  IV  of  the  lordships 
of  Denbigh,  Bromfield,  and  Yale,  to  the  Earl  of  Portland. 

^ The  church  was  restored  in  1874. 
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septs^are  some  windows  which  may  be  Middle  Pointed, 
of  two  lights,  but  more  likely  modern.  The  east  win- 
dow also  appears  modern  Gothic  : one  at  the  south-east 
is  square-headed,  of  three  lights,  with  a bit  of  old 
stained  glass.  In  the  east  window  is  some  ancient 
stained  glass  (perhaps  brought  from  elsewhere)  inscribed 

‘‘Griffith Fili  Dei  Jesu  miserere  mei.''  Some  of  the 

other  windows  have  modern  stained  glass.  The  roof 
over  the  east  end  has  a boarded  ceiling  divided  into 
panels  by  ribs,  with  varied  bosses,  and  a cornice  of 
pierced  tracery.  On  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept 
is  a window  of  two  lights  with  ogee  heads  trifoliated. 
There  is  a stoup  in  the  south  porch.  No  window  at 
the  west  end. 

To  the  churchyard  a modern  lych-gate.  The  font 
modern.^ 


GWYTHERIN  (ST.  JAMES). 

23rd  June  1852. 

A small  Welsh  church,  low,  and  without  distinction 
of  chancel.  The  roof  of  the  usual  Welsh  construction, 
with  rude  open  timbers,  but  boarded  over  the  sacra- 
rium.  The  whole  very  rude.  The  windows  few,  and 
some  modern  ; none  at  the  west  end.  The  east  window 
has  two  trefoil-headed  lights  and  a little  stained  glass  ; 
on  the  south  a square-headed  one  with  two  obtuse- 
headed lights.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  small, 
and  diminishing  downwards.^ 

^ Respectively  named  the  Penrhyn  Chapel  on  the  north,  and  the 
Gloddaeth  Chapel  on  the  south. 

2 Church  restored  in  1865  ; chancel  and  aisles  floored  with  en- 
caustic tiles  ; pulpit  of  oak,  arcaded  and  paneled  ; roof  and  seats  of 
the  same  material ; memorial  windows  inserted  to  Mary  Bridget 
Mostyn,  1853,  and  the  Hon.  T.  E.  M.  Lloyd  Mostyn,  1865.  The 
old  font,  which  had  been  damaged  and  disused,  was  also  renovated 
and  restored  to  its  original  use. 

^ The  church  was  taken  down  in  1867,  when  two  floriated  crosses 
were  brought  again  to  light  near  the  altar.  They  are  described  in 
Pennant’s  Tours  in  Wales.  The  new  church  follows  the  plan  of  the 
older  one.  For  an  account  of  the  inscribed  stone,  see  Archceologia 
Cambrensis,  1858,  p.  405,  and  Lapidarium  Wallice,  p.  203. 
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LLANDRILLO  IN  RHOS  (ST.  TRILLO). 

Sept.  19tli,  1850. 

This  church  stands  in  an  elevated  spot,  looking  over 
a tract  of  marsh  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  is  rather 
more  imposing  in  appearance  than  the  generality  of 
Welsh  churches,  but  follows  a common  plan,— two 
aisles  equal  in  length,  without  distinction  of  chancel, 
with  a tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  northern,  and  a 
south  porch.  There  was  originally  a north  aisle,  of 
which  the  arcade  is  seen  built  into  the  wall.  The  whole 
is  late,  except,  perhaps,  the  arches  in  the  north  wall, 
which  are  low  and  plain  to  all  appearance,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  piers  square ; but  the  arrangement  of 
the  piers  themselves  is  not  easily  distinguished.  There 
are  no  windows  at  all  on  the  north  side  ; on  the  south 
they  are  ordinary  Third  Pointed,  of  three  lights.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  southern  aisle  (now  used  as  the 
chancel)  is  a large  window  of  five  lights,  containing 
some  good  fragments  of  stained  glass,  amongst  which 
appear  armorial  bearings  of  Welsh  tribes.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  northern  aisle  is  a smaller  and  inferior  one 
of  three  lights,  with  a transom.  The  arcade  consists 
of  four  Tudor  arches  with  the  usual  mouldings,  and 
springing  from  octagonal  piers.  At  the  points  of  the 
spring  of  the  arches  are  angels  bearing  shields.  The 
roof  of  the  south  aisle  is  an  open  Welsh  one.  At  the 
angles  of  the  square  spaces  are  rude  quasi  foliations. 
There  are  collars  and  brackets.  Over  the  sacrarium  the 
roof  is  boarded  with  ribs.  The  north  aisle  is  rather 
narrower,  its  roof  plain  and  open.  The  arcade  now  seen 
in  the  north  wall  is  most  probably  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  the  church.  There  is  no  tower- arch,  the  tower  open- 
ing to  the  aisle  by  only  a Pointed  door.  There  is  a 
recess  in  the  north  wall,  near  the  east,  which  may  have 
been  a door  ; , a square  recess  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  ; and  a piscina  south  of  the  altar,  which  has 
a flat  arch.  The  font  is  a curious  and  early  one  ; the 
bowl  octagonal,  with  convex  sides,  having  a nail-head 
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cornice  round  the  top,  and  mouldings  at  the  angles. 
The  base,  a sort  of  octagonal  block.  There  is  a rude, 
large  porch,  and  a Tudor  priest’s  door  in  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  rude,  without  floors  or 
buttresses,  having  forked  battlements  somewhat  in  the 
Irish  fashion  ; and  a square  turret  at  the  south-west 
angle  terminating  the  staircase,  which  is  lighted  by 


Font,  Llandrillo  yn  Rhos. 


slits.  There  is  no  outside  door.  The  belfry- windows 
are  two  long  lights  with  obtuse  heads  on  each  face. 
On  the  west  side  is  another  single  slit  and  a narrow 
ogee-headed  opening.  There  is  but  one  bell. 

The  churchyard  has  very  uneven  ground,  and  there 
is  the  usual  lych-gate. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a square-headed 
narrow  window,  now  closed.^ 

1 On  September  3rtl,  1857,  the  church  was  re-opened,  after  con- 
siderable restoration  under  the  care  of  IMr.  Kennedy  of  Bangor. 
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LLANEIHANGEL  GLYN  MYFYR  (ST.  MICHAEL). 

24  April  1868. 

This  church  has  recently  been  placed  in  good  repair. 
Externally  it  looks  like  a new  church,  all  the  windows 
being  modern,  and  of  rather  poor  Gothic  work  ; but 
the  walls  are  probably  ancient,  and  the  south  doorway 
within  the  porch  has  a plain  Pointed  arch.  The  church 
is  small  and  narrow,  and  has  no  distinct  chancel,  save 
that  the  latter  has  a coved  roof  of  modern  plastering. 
The  nave-roof  is  original ; has  the  timbers  arranged  in 
a manner  not  uncommon  in  Wales.  The  seats  are  all 
open,  and  the  wood  looks  old  and  dark.  There  is  a 
west  gallery.  The  belfry  seems  new,^  and  is  gabled, 
with  an  open  arch  for  bell. 

The  churchyard  is  close  to  the  rapid  river  Alwen.^ 

LLANRWST  (ST.  GWRST  OR  RHYSTYd). 

1847. 

A poor  church,  having  a nave  and  chancel  undivided, 
and  a chapel  added  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter.  At 
the  west  end  is  a modern  tower,  low,  and  pseudo- 
Gothic  ; the  south  porch  also  modern.  There  is  no 
trace  of  work  earlier  than  Third  Pointed.  The  south 
door  has  continuous  mouldings.  The  windows  on  the 
south  of  the  nave  are  of  three  lights,  trefoiled  and 
square-headed.  The  east  window,  and  another  in  the 
chancel,  are  late,  without  foils.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
projecting  turret,  corresponding  with  the  roodloft.  The 
only  feature  worthy  of  much  notice  is  the  roodloft, 
which  is  in  a very  perfect  state,  and  of  great  beauty. 
On  the  loft,  facing  westward,  are  canopied  niches  with 
intermediate  buttresses,  and  two  courses  of  foliage  with 
vine-leaves.  Below  is  groining ; and  the  screen  exhi- 
bits ten  arched  compartments  on  each  side  the  holy 

^ The  west  end  was  rebuilt  in  1853. 

^ In  1781  a great  flood  swept  into  the  church,  to  the  height  of 
8 feet  7 inches,  and  carried  away  a portion  of  the  chancel. 
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doors,  with  tracery.  On  the  eastern  side  the  loft  has 
pierced  paneling.  The  chancel  is  pewed. 

The  Gwydyr  Chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel, has  been  undeservedly  lauded  as  an  architectural 
specimen  ; but  is  so  far  deserving  notice  as  a fair  speci- 
men of  debased  Gothic,  having  been  erected  in  1633 
by  Sir  Richard  Wynn.  It  is  embattled  externally,  and 
has  obtuse-headed  windows  with  Third  Pointed  tracery, 
having  foils  ; the  east  and  west  of  four,  the  others  of 
three  lights.  It  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a round- 
headed  arch,  within  which  is  a late  screen.  The  ceiling 
has  pretty  good  paneling,  the  walls  are  wainscoted, 
and  there  are  desks  of  Jacobean  period.  In  it  are  some 
brasses  coeval  in  date  with  the  architecture,  but  well 
executed,  and  a rich  alabaster  tomb  of  Sir  John  Wynn. 
The  font  is  of  doubtful  character. 

In  the  Gwydyr  Chapel  are  also  placed  (1),  an  ancient 
stone  coffin  having  quatrefoils  cut  in  its  side,  said  to 
be  that  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  buried  at  Conway; 
(2),  an  effigy  of  Howel  Coetmor  (natural  son  of  David), 
having  his  feet  on  a lion,  and  with  an  inscription, — 
HOWEL :coytmor:ap: GRUFF  : vychan  : ap  : gruff  : ap.  m. 


GWYDYR  CHAPEL.^ 

Sept.  5th,  1867. 

This  is  curious  as  a Post-Reformation  ecclesiastical 
building.  It  has  the  date  1673  over  the  north  door, 
and  much  resembles  the  cotemporary  chapel  in  Llan- 
rwst  Church.  It  is  an  oblong  room,  undivided.  The 
lateral  windows  are  of  three  lights  with  plain  mullions. 
The  east  window  is  of  four  lights,  with  rather  flat 
Pointed  arch.  The  roof  is  coved  and  boarded,  painted 
with  figures  of  angels,  etc.  The  lower  part  of  each 
wall  is  wainscoted,  the  altar  has  fair  wood-carving,  as 
also  the  prayer-desk,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a gallery 
with  open  balustrade.  The  north  doorway  has  a round 
arch. 

^ A little  distance  from  the  House. 
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YSPYTTY  EVAN  (ST.  JOHN). 

23  June  1852. 

This  church  has  lately  beeu  modernised/  and  put 
into  a tidy  condition.  It  has  a wide  nave  and  a chan- 
cel, with  north  chapel  and  south  chapel,  a south  porch, 
and  an  open  bell-gable  for  two  bells  over  the  west  end. 
There  are  traces  of  an  arcade  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  so  there  must  have  been  once  an  aisle.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  is  open  ; the  chancel  is  ceiled.  The  north 
chapel  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  two  very  rude 
and  wide  arches,  with  a square  pier,  and  no  mouldings 
whatever.  In  this  chapel  are  three  sepulchral  eiiigies, 
a knight,  a lady,  and  a priest,  viz.,  Rhys  ap  Meredith^ 
and  Lowry  his  wife,  and  Robert  his  son,  chaplain  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey  : all  rather  mutilated.  The  east  win- 
dow of  the  chancel  is  of  four  lights,  Perpendicular,  with 
transom  and  pieces  of  stained  glass.  In  the  east  wall 
are  two  square  recesses.  The  south  chapel  opened  to 
the  body  by  a Pointed  arch,  now  closed.  In  it  is  a 
plain,  Pointed  niche,  probably  a piscina,  and  a brass 
mural  monument  to  Maurice  Gethin,  1598  ; the  figures 
in  low  relief,  a father  and  mother  kneeling,  with  crosses 
in  their  hands,  and  an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes, 
carrying  a Death's  head.^ 

^ Partly  rebuilt  in  1790. 

2 “ Kbys  Fawr  ap  Meredydd”,  of  Plas  lolyn,  was  the  standard- 
bearer  of  Henry  VJI  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  leader  of  the 
North  Wales  contingent. 

® The  old  church  was  taken  down  in  1858,  and  a new  one  built 
in  the  Early  English  style,  comprising  chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch.  The  effigies  are  now  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  old  octagonal  font  has  more  recently  been  recovered,  and 
restored  to  its  proper  use. 
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BRYNEGLWYS. 

May  30th,  1853. 

A Welsh  church  of  a common  type,  with  a short  nave 
and  chancel,  and  a chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter. 
The  usual  open  bell-gable  over  the  west  end  for  one 
bell.  The  whole  is  whitewashed.  The  style  late,  and 
ordinary  Perpendicular.  The  east  window  of  three 
lights  with  a transom  ; others  are,  one  square-headed, 
and  one  of  two  lights,  but  several  are  modern  inser- 
tions. There  is  a large  south  porch.  The  chapel,  which 
may  be  later  than  the  rest,  is  separated  from  the  chan- 
cel by  two  very  clumsy  round  columns  with  square 
bases.  There  are  some  rude  open  benches  in  the  nave. 
The  altar,  as  usual,  is  closely  surrounded  by  pews. 
The  roof  is  of  the  Welsh  sort,  open,  with  open  quatre- 
foils  carved  in  the  timber.  There  is  no  proper  font.^ 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  sepulchral  slab  with 
twining  foliage  sculptured  on  it,  and  an  inscription  in 
very  perfect  state  : me  : jacet  : tangwystl  : fil  : yeuaf  : 
AP  : maredud.^ 


hope  (st.  cynyarch). 

The  common  arrangement  prevails  here  of  two  equal 
aisles  without  distinction  of  chancel,  and  divided  by 
four  flat  arches  on  octagonal  columns.  The  tower  is 
late  Perpendicular,  of  nice  greystone,  embattled,  with 
corner  buttresses.  A small,  three-light  west  window 
and  door.  The  belfry- windows  of  three  lights,  without 
foliation.  The  two  east  windows  are  Perpendicular,  of 
five  and  four  lights, with  some  remains  of  stained  glass; 
the  others  have  been  altered  but  lately  (1854),  and 

^ The  existing  font  is,  like  those  at  Bettws,  Llangar,  Cerrig  y 
Drudion,  and  Llangwm,  let  into  the  wall,  like  a stoup. 

The  church  has  been  restored. 
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partially  restored.  The  roof  of  the  south  aisle  has  the 
Welsh  rude  foliated  timbers.  The  church  was  newly 
pewed  and  modernised  about  1828.  The  tower-arch 
is  on  octagonal  piers  somewhat  channeled.  In  the  east 
window  of  the  south  aisle  is  much  ancient  stained  glass 
greatly  mutilated  and  transposed.  In  it  are  seen  in- 
scribed scrolls  in  which  are  seen  anna  and  porta 

AUREA. 

The  church  was  repaired  in  very  poor  style  in  1828, 
and  all  the  windows  then  altered,  save  the  two  eastern. 
Since  then  some  rather  better  windows  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  not  very  successfully.  In  the  south  aisle  is 
a mural  monument,  lately  restored,  of  Jacobean  period. 
The  south  aisle  does  not  advance  quite  westward  to 
the  tower.  Its  west  window  is  an  odd  one,  of  three 
lights,  lately  filled  with  memorial  glass  to  the  Rev. 
J.  V.  Lloyd,  late  vicar.  The  old  font  was  kicked  out 
in  1828,  and  replaced  by  an  ugly  modern  one.  It  now 
stands  in  St.  Matthew’s,  Buckley ; the  bowl,  octagonal, 
with  late  meagre  paneling,  has  also  on  the  stem  armo- 
rial emblems  of  the  Stanleys.  The  whole  now  richly 
adorned  with  decorative  colour,  and  most  carefully  pre- 
served. The  tower  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1658, 
which  is  possible.  The  details,  though  Pointed,  are 
somewhat  debased.  The  two  east  windows  have  very 
obtuse,  flat  arches,  and  no  foliations,  and  abound  in 
fragments  of  stained  glass,  figures,  and  scrolls.  In  the 
latter  the  “ Te  Deum”  seems  to  have  been  inscribed. 

LLANARMON  IN  lAL  (ST.  GARMON). 

This  church  was  unfortunately  reconstructed  in  1739. 
The  original  form  is  preserved,  so  common  in  Wales, 
viz.,  two  long  parallel  aisles  with  separate  roofs  ; but 
the  walls  are  rebuilt  on  the  original  foundations,  and 
all  the  present  windows  have  round  heads  of  modern 
character.  Besides  this,  the  original  arches  have  been 
removed,  and  the  roof  supported  by  wooden  pillars. 
The  roofs  themselves  appear  original,  but  of  the  plain. 
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barn  character.  In  the  south  wall  is  built  up  a statue 
in  a canopied  niche.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
in  the  wall,  is  a marble  Italian  tomb  (painted  and  gilt) 
with  a knight  recumbent  in  a recess,  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  recess  a Welsh  inscrip- 
tion to  Sir  Evan  Lloyd  of  Bodidris,  who  died  in  1639. 
Beneath  a window  in  the  south  wall  is  a fine  and  well 


Chandelier  in  Llauarmon  in  lal  Church, 


preserved  effigy  of  a knight  upon  an  altar-tomb  with 
trefoil  arches  round  it.  It  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  I 
or  II.  The  effigy  bears  a shield  inscribed  “ Hie  jacet 
Gruffudd  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Ynyr.'^  The  feet  rest  on  a 
dog.  In  the  trefoil  niches  of  the  tomb  are  shields  with 
arms.^  The  chancel  occupies  the  eastern  end  of  the 

^ The  church  and  the  effigies  are  described  in  the  Arch.  Camb., 
1859,  pp.  202-7,  ’^vhence  also  \vc  borrow  the  illustration  of  tlie  chan- 
delier. 
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northern  aisle,  over  the  west  end  of  which  is  a Pointed 
gable-belfry  with  two  bells.  In  this  church  is  a very 
curious  ancient  chandelier  of  Gothic  pattern.^ 

The  churchyard  is  very  spacious,  and  romantic  in 
situation. 


LLANDEGLA  (sT.  TECLA). 

This  small,  mean  church  consists  of  a nave  and  chan- 
cel in  one  space,  without  distinction,  and  a south  porch. 
The  roof  very  low.  Scarcely  any  original  feature 
remains  either  within  or  without.  The  west  doorway 
has,  however,  some  tolerable  mouldings  with  rather  an 
obtuse  arch.  There  is  no  steeple  ; only  a diminutive 
Welsh  turret,  with  two  arches  for  bells,  over  the  west 
end.  There  is  no  west  window,  and  all  the  other  win- 
dows are  modernised,  with  round  heads,  concealed  ex- 
ternally  by  shutters.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  open 
and  barn-like  ; that  of  the  chancel  is  plastered  and 
whitewashed.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl,  each 
face  having  a moulded  border,  and  containing  varied 
sculpture  in  shape  of  chevrons,  stars,  etc.,  but  clogged 
with  whitewash.  The  benches  are  open  for  the  most 
part,  but  rude.  The  pulpit  has  some  tolerably  good 
carving  ; the  enclosure  of  the  altar  small,  and  the  altar 
itself  wretched.  There  is  a rude  west  gallery.^ 

MOLD  (ST.  MARY). 

A fine,  late  Third  Pointed  church,  temp,  Henry  VII, 
consisting  of  a spacious  body  with  aisles,  the  chancel 
never  having  been  completed.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
modern  Gothic  tower  built  about  1790,  and  though  not 
good  in  detail  is  far  superior  to  what  might  be  expected* 
at  that  time.  There  is  a south  porch.  The  clerestory 

^ The  church  was  restored  in  1870  by  Mr.  Douglas  of  Chester. 

^ The  church  was  rebuilt  and  slightly  enlarged  in  1866,  at  the 
cost  of  Margaret  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke,  and  has  a chancel, 
with  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  a nave  with  south  porch.  The 
east  window  was  transferred  hither,  at  the  same  time,  from  St.  Asaph, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  the  Cathedral. 
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has  never  been  properly  finished,  which  mars  the  effect, 
especially  within,  its  window  being  small  and  poor,  and 
the  roof  of  the  nave  of  very  inferior  modern  work.  In 
richness  of  architecture  this  church  forms  a great  con- 
trast to  those  of  Wales  generally  ; and  the  work, 
though  late,  is  fine  and  good  of  the  kind;  and  the  scale 
of  the  church  grand,  though  the  unfinished  clerestory 
and  the  want  of  chancel  are  much  disadvantage.  The 
aisles  are  embattled,  and  beneath  the  parapets  are 
enriched  cornices,  in  which  appear  a chase  of  animal 
figures,  as  at  Gresford  and  Wrexham.  The  windows 
are  large,  but  not  exactly  uniform  on  the  two  sides. 
That  at  the  east  end  is  of  seven  lights,  and  occupies 
the  place  of  the  intended  chancel-arch,  the  piers  of 
which  have  been  begun.  The  windows  are  generally 
of  four  and  five  lights,  and  the  arches  of  depressed 
Tudor  form.  The  nave  is  of  seven  bays  ; the  arcades 
fine  and  elegant ; the  arches  of  Tudor  shape,  finely 
moulded,  with  light  clustered  piers  and  good  mould- 
ings ; spandrels  enriched  with  paneling  of  quatrefoiled 
circles  ; and  above  the  arcade  a very  fine  cornice  exhi- 
biting a double  band  of  paneling,  and  a range  of  Tudor 
flowers  above,  and  a chase  of  animals.  The  north  aisle 
has  a very  fine,  paneled,  wood  roof  The  porch  is  De- 
based, but  with  stone  roof.  That  of  the  south  aisle  is 
plainer,  but  in  both  the  timbers  are  on  carved  span- 
drels and  jointed  shafts.  Several  windows  now  contain 
fine,  new,  coloured  glass.  In  the  north  aisle  there  are 
fair  pieces  of  old  stained  glass.  Several  windows  con- 
tain fragments  of  good  stained  glass.  At  the  east  end 
of  each  aisle  is  a large  and  rich  canopied  niche.  The 
northern  windows,  internally,  are  flanked  by  blank 
arches,  filling  up  the  spaces  in  each  bay.  The  aisle- 
windows  are  of  four  lights  ; but  those  at  their  east 
ends  of  five. 

1856. 

A chancel  was  added,  with  apsidal  east  end  ; all  the 
pews  were  cleared  and  replaced  by  open  benches  of 
oak ; the  organ  moved  to  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  ; also  a new  roof  to  the  nave. 
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NERQUIS  (ST.  MARy). 

A small  church,  consisting  of  a nave  and  chancel  in 
one,  a west  tower  with  low  wooden  spire,  and  a south 
porch.'  The  tower  is  low,  and  very  plain,  without  the 
appearance  of  antiquity,  and  has  only  one  narrow  aper- 
ture on  the  west  side.  The  spire  is  shingled,  and  opens 
into  the  interior  to  the  tower.  Within  it  is  the  bell. 
There  are  on  the  south  side  two  windows  with  depressed 
arches,  each  of  three  lights  ; in  one  instance  feathered  ; 
in  the  other  the  foils  have  disappeared.  They  are 
clearly  Perpendicular,  and  one  has  externally  a drip- 
stone with  large  head-corbels.  On  the  north  are  two 
square-headed  windows  of  three  lights,  one  mutilated  ; 
but  that  nearest  the  east  end  has  some  pretty  good 
coeval,  painted  glass.  There  are  two  smaller  windows, 
mutilated,  on  each  side,  nearer  the  west  end.  The  east 
window  is  mutilated,  and  some  very  mediocre  painted 
glass  inserted  in  its  upper  part.  There  is  a low  Pointed 
arch  opening  from  the  nave  to  the  tower,  cut  off,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  a large  gallery.  There  is  a modern 
spiked  iron  partition,  seen  below  the  pews,  marking 
the  division  of  the  chancel.  The  pews  are  regular,  but 
ugly  and  exclusive,  and  there  is  one  large  one  against 
the  south  wall,  which  has  a cover  or  canopy  of  wood- 
work, probably  of  the  age  of  James  I.  There  is  a rem- 
nant of  an  elaborate  wood  screen  now  placed  against 
the  east  wall,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  the  rood- 
loft.  It  is  of  rather  uncommon  character,  and  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  lower  part  has  arched  compart- 
ments with  tracery,  with  figures  of  birds  above  and  in 
the  spandrels  ; above  which  is  wood-groining  and  ele- 
gant paneling,  surmounted  by  very  elegant  cornices  of 
vine-leaves,  etc.  Above  all  is  a series  of  ogee  canopied 


1 In  1847  north  and  south  transepts  were  added,  and  a small 
apse  ; and  in  1884  a further  enlargement,  hy  the  erection  of  a pro- 
per chancel,  and  a complete  restoration  of  the  whole,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Owen  Scott. 
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niches  with  pedestals  for  images.  The  whole  has  been 
richly  painted  and  gilt  ; but  it  is  only  a fragment,  and 
turned  out  of  its  usual  place.  The  pulpit,  which  is  set 
also  against  the  east  wall  (and  with  the  reading-pew 
displacing  the  altar),  has  some  elegant  wood-carving 
with  canopies  and  paneling.  The  porch  is  plain,  entered 
by  a simple  Pointed  arch,  and  the  doorway  within  it 
also  plain.  The  contrivance  for  a font  is  somewhat 
curious.  A small  cavity  is  made  in  the  sill  of  one  of 
the  south  windows,  in  which  is  inserted  a common 
earthenware  basin « 


TEYDDIN. 

This  church  has  the  common  arrangement  of  two 
short,  equal  aisles  with  separate  roofs,  the  altar  being 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  southern.  There  is  a 
south  porch,  but  no  steeple.  The  exterior  is  white- 
washed. The  division  between  the  two  aisles  is  formed 
by  four  low  arches  of  wide  and  contracted  form,  spring- 
ing from  low  octagonal  pillars.  There  is  no  architec- 
tural distinction  of  chancel ; but  a plain  wood  screen 
of  late  character  encloses  the  eastern  space  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  altar  is  within  a very  small  enclosure,  en- 
croached upon  by  pews.  Most  of  the  pews  are  ugly 
and  inconvenient ; but  there  are  fragments  of  some 
ancient  wood  seats.  The  windows  on  the  south  side 
are  Perpendicular,  of  three  lights  within  a flattish  arch. 
The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  rather  better 
character,  of  four  lights,  and  contains  fragments  of 
very  good  stained  glass,  in  which  may  be  discerned 
two  figures  of  saints  beneath  canopies.  The  east  win- 
dow of  the  northern  aisle  is  of  three  lights;  perhaps  of 
Decorated  character,  the  mullions  simply  intersecting, 
without  foils.  It  also  contains  remnants  of  good 
stained  glass,  in  which  appear  crocheted  canopies  with 
figures  of  saints,  and  shields  with  arms.  On  the  north 
side  are  some  late  square-headed  windows  ; that  at  the 
west  quite  modern.  The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  is 
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boarded,  but  over  the  east  end  of  each  aisle  plastered, 
in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  whole 
whitewashed,  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl  on  a 
stem  of  like  form,  diminishing  towards  the  based 


DEANERY  OF  OSWESTRY.  • 


KINNERLEY  (ST.  MARY). 

March  18th,  1852. 

Of  this  church  the  body  has  been  wholly  rebuilt  in 
stone,  in  the  poor  quasi  Italian  style  so  much  adopted 
in  the  last  century.  The  original  tower  remains,  hav- 
ing an  upper  story  of  wood,  with  pointed  roof.  The 
lower  part  is  plain  Third  Pointed,  in  two  stages,  with 
angular  buttresses.  On  the  west  side  is  a four-light 
window,  but  no  door  ; on  the  south  there  is  a labelled 
opening  near  the  angle. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a cross. 

KNOCKIN  (ST.  MARY). 

18  March  1852. 

A small  church,  recently  much  altered  and  enlarged 
so  as  to  present  almost  wholly  a modern  appearance. 
Originally  there  was  a nave  with  north  aisle  (which 
has  been  long  destroyed)  and  a chancel.  A kind  of 
transept,  far  too  large,  has  been  clumsily  added  on  the 
south,  and  a vestry  on  the  north,  but  the  original  aisle 
not  restored.  At  the  west  end  is  a bell- turret.  The 
arcade,  still  visible  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  is 
First  Perpendicular,  and  the  columns  circular  but  slen- 
der, having  rude  foliage  in  the  capitals.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  a low,  chamfered  one  of  Pointed  form,  upon 
imposts  perhaps  First  Perpendicular,  but  inelegant. 

^ This  church  was  taken  down  in  1874,  and  a new  one  opened  on 
August  5,  1875,  consisting  of  chancel  and  nave  with  open  belfry  at 
the  west  end.  Architect,  Mr.  Wyatt.  Cost,  £1,900. 
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The  chancel  is  small  and  low,  but  retains  much  of  its 
original  Norman  character,  especially  a fine  door  on  the 
south,  the  arch  having  a good  moulding  of  chevron  and 
a hood,  with  shafts  having  sculptured  capitals.  There 
is  a tympanum  ; and  the  head  of  the  door-case  itself  is 
segmental,  a form  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  there  are  small  shafts  in  the  angles.  There 
is  a Norman  window  on  the  south,  and  an  oblong  open- 
ing on  the  north  of  the  sacrarium.  The  walls  of  the 
chancel  are  of  red  sandstone.  The  new  windows  in  the 
nave  are  lancets.  The  fittings  are  decent,  but  not  quite 
satisfactory.  The  font  is  of  the  barrel-form,  with  two 
rings  round  it. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a new  gravestone  coped  with  a 
cross  along  the  ridge,  to  F.  Hughes, 


MELVERLEY  (ST.  PETER), 

August  2()th,  1852.1 

A small  church,  remarkable  only  for  being  constructed 
entirely  of  wood  and  plaster,  except  a part  of  the  east 
wall  rebuilt  in  brick,  and  a part  of  the  basement  on  the 
south,  which  is  of  stone.  The  church  has  no  distinc- 
tion of  chancel,  and  is  of  only  one  span,  with  a south 
porch  and  a Pointed  wooden  turret  at  the  west  end, 
with  one  bell.  An  inscription  within  the  church  men- 
tions that  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1718,  which  is 
possible ; but  the  work  appears  earlier,  more  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  but  very  plain  and  mean.  Perhaps  the 
stone  base  and  the  brickwork  might  have  been  done  at 
the  above  date.  The  porch  is  picturesque,  with  open 
framework.  At  the  east  gable  is  a pinnacle,  The  win- 
dows square,  of  three  lights,  not  arched.  A kind  of 
screen  divides  the  church  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
the  eastern  forming  the  chancel.  The  roof  all  of  open 
timbers.  The  seats  chiefly  open,  with  standards  hav- 
ing round  ends.  There  is  a west  gallery,  which  appears 

^ Restored  in  1878,  at  a cost  of  about  £700,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Haycock  of  Shrewsbury. 
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nearly  coeval.  The  font  octagonal,  with  concave  sides, 
on  a stem.  Beneath  the  pews  is  no  floor,  only  bare 
earth.  There  is  a mural  brass,  a.d.  1704,  to  Edward 
Lloyd,  Gent.,  and  his  wife,  and  a mural  tablet  of  wood 
to  Richard  Downes  and  Margaret  his  wife,  1730.  The 
bier  bears  the  date  1694. 

OSWESTRY  (ST.  OSWALD). 

A large  church  of  irregular  construction,  with  appa- 
rent mutilations  of  the  original  features  and  some 
clumsy  re-edifications.  The  plan  comprises  a nave  with 
two  north  and  one  south  aisles ; a quasi  transept  on 
each  side,  with  gables,  but  not  extending  beyond  the 
aisles  ; a chancel  with  north  and  south  aisles  ; the 
tower  engaged  in  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  early,  and  opens  internally 
by  a semicircular  arch.  Its  second  stage  has  a trefoil 
lancet,  and  there  is  an  early  buttress  on  the  west  side 
with  a projecting  piece  of  wall  adjoining,  in  which  is  an 
Early  English  lancet.  The  buttresses  are  very  strong, 
but  appear  to  be  mostly  of  later  date.  The  upper  stage 
of  the  tower  is  of  late  and  Debased  period,  but  has  a 
Pointed  belfry- window  and  an  open  parapet,  sur- 
mounted by  eight  crocheted  pinnacles,  that  on  the 
south-west  corner  rising  on  a staircase-turret.  The 
exterior  is  plain.  The  south  side  presents  a curious 
appearance,  the  tower  occupying  a considerable  space 
at  its  west  extremity,  and  the  remainder  consisting  of 
two  gables  ; one,  which  may  be  considered  the  first, 
projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  rest.  Both  the  win- 
dows on  this  side  of  the  nave  are  late  and  debased 
Perpendicular.  The  west  window  of  the  nave  is  also' 
Debased  ; that  at  the  west  of  the  north  aisle  is  late 
Perpendicular,  square-headed,  of  five  lights  with  a tran- 
som. The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are 
also  square-headed,  that  in  the  north  transept  Pointed 
and  Debased.  The  interior  has  a clumsy  appearance, 
and  the  roof  is  low.  The  two  north  aisles  are  divided 
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by  very  coarse  arches  of  semicircular  form,  with  rude 
octagonal  piers.  The  three  western  arches  are  narrow, 
the  two  next  much  wider.  But  the  whole  appears  to 
be  an  awkward  reconstruction  after  the  dilapidation  it 
experienced  during  the  siege  in  1644.  The  south  aisle 
is  not  divided  by  any  arches,  but  has  some  thrown 
across  it.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  each  aisle  by 
three  Pointed  arches  springing  from  octagonal  pillars 
which  are  original.  Its  north  aisle  has  some  good  Deco- 
rated windows  of  three  lights,  and  at  its  east  end  one 
of  four.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  Early  Per- 
pendicular, of  five  lights  ; those  of  its  south  aisle  are 
modern  and  mediocre  imitations  of  Perpendicular  tra- 
cery. There  is  a poor  porch  on  the  south  of  the  nave, 
with  its  entrance  facino  the  east.  The  font  much 
resembles  that  at  Chirk,  and  bears  the  date  1662.  The 
organ  is  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  monu- 
mental inscriptions  are  uninteresting^ 


SELATTYN  (ST.  MARY). 

Nov.  1845. 

A poor  church,  very  much  modernised.  It  originally 
comprised  only  a nave  and  chancel,  but  north  and  south 
transepts  have  been  recently  added  in  a very  poor, 
pseudo-Gothic  style  in  1821  and  1828.  The  tower  is  a 
very  coarse  modern  erection,  built  in  1704.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  are  some  late  square-headed 
windows  of  two  and  three  lights.  The  south  door  is  set 
deep,  and  trefoiled  at  top.  The  windows  south  of  the 
chancel  are  late  and  debased,  with  square  heads,  but 
set  deep  in  the  wall,  and  with  mouldings.  The  east 
window  is  a wu’etched  modern  one.  There  is  no  chan- 
cel arch,  and  the  chancel  is  partly  wainscoted  in  a 
modern  fashion.  There  is  a large,  deep  west  gallery 
and  several  pews.  The  font  is  in  the  chancel,  and  is 
curious  ; the  bowl  circular,  having  round  the  rim  a kind 

^ This  church  was  admirably  restored  and  beautified  in  1874, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A. 
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of  antique  foliage.  The  lower  part  has  a modern  look. 
Some  windows  are  vile  modern  ones. 


Selattyn  Church.  From  Cathrall’s  History  of  Oswestry. 


THE  UNITED  DEANEKY  OF  PENLLYN  AND 
EDEIKNION. 


BETTWS  GWEREYL  GOCH  (ST.  MARY).^ 

20  Nov.  1849. 

A small  church  with  little  that  is  remarkable.  It 
comprises  a single  space  without  distinction  of  chancel, 
a south  porch,  and  a small  Welsh  belfry  with  a single 
open  arch.  The  porch  has  an  open  Welsh  timber  roof 
with  quatrefoils.  The  roof  of  the  body  somewhat 
resembles  that  at  Derwen.^  The  windows  are  all 

^ The  chureh  was  well  restored,  in  1880,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Douglas  of  Chester,  and  reopened  on  Tuesday,  27th  September.  The 
old  screen  has  been  reproduced  between  the  chancel  and  nave,  and 
a spirelet  erected  over  the  little  belfry,  and  a vestry  and  organ- 
chamber  added  at  the  north-east  end.  The  sum  expended  was 
£1,100,  of  which  £650  w^ere  received  from  10,000  persons  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  for  shilling  subscriptions. 

^ See  p.o  169  supra. 
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modern,  except  that  at  the  east  end,  which  is  of  three 
lights,  and  late  Third  Pointed.  There  is  no  west  door 
nor  window.  Over  the  north  door  is  the  date  1695. 
There  is  a stone  benatura  within,  near  the  south  door  ; 
the  pulpit  against  the  south  wall ; the  desk  at  the 
south-east  angle. 


CORWEN.^ 

1824  and  1849. 

A very  plain  cruciform  church  without  aisles,  having 
a tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a north  porch.  The  exte- 
rior whitewashed,  according  to  Welsh  fashion.  The 
tower  is  low  and  very  rude,  without  buttresses,  but 
having  a plain  battlement.  The  openings  are  mere' 
slits,  except  a modernised  belfry-window.  The  windows 
of  the  church  are  not  numerous  : some  modernised, 
some  Third  Pointed,  with  depressed  arch  of  three  lights 
coarsely  trefoil ed  ; but  the  east  window  of  the  chancel 
is  of  three  lancets,  now  closed  up  by  an  ugly  modern 
reredos.  The  arches  opening  to  the  transepts  are 
Pointed,  but  quite  plain.  The  font  appears  to  be  early, 
of  cylindrical  form,  with  bands  round  it,  and  upon  a 
square  plinth.  There  is  a curious,  ancient,  sepulchral 
slab  under  a semicircular  arch  in  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  bearing  the  effigy,  in  relief,  of  a priest, — a half- 
length  figure  holding  a chalice  in  his  hand,  with  this 
inscription,  '‘Hie  jacet  lorwerth  Sulien,  Vicarius  de 
Corvaen.  Ora  pro  eo/’^  In  the  transept  is  a curious 
old  chest  made  of  a solid  piece  of  wood. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a curious  cross, ^ the  shaft  mono- 
lithic, standing  on  four  round,  rude  stones. 

^ Restored  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a north  aisle  to  the 
nave,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  in  1871. 

2 Arch.  Camh..,  vol.  ii,  p.  241  ; “The  upper  part  in  relief,  in  plain 
spaces  deeply  sunk,  the  lower  part  level  with  the  suiTace ; but  the 
robes  carried  over  it  quite  to  the  feet,  notwithstanding  the  narrow 
square  fillet  bearing  the  legend.  The  figure  is  beneath  a Pointed 
arch.  The  date  about  1400.  The  execution  of  the  dress  is  excel- 
lent.” 

^ Vide  Lapidarium  Wallice,  p.  168,  and  Plate  Lxxiv. 
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EHUG  CHAPEL^  IN  COEWEN. 

21  Nov.  1849. 

An  interesting  building,  as  a specimen  of  a chapel 
built  in  1637.  It  consists  of  one  space  without  distinc- 
tion of  chancel ; a small  belfry  over  the  west  end ; the 
windows  ugly,  having  mullions,  and  no  tracery  ; and 
the  entrance  at  the  west  end.  The  roof  is  a very  fair, 
open  timber  one,  of  decidedly  Gothic  work,  and  very 
much  resembling  those  described  at  Gwyddelwern  and 
Derwen.  The  brackets  stand  on  shafts,  and  are  en- 
riched wdth  angels  with  displayed  wings.  The  whole 
roof  is  covered  with  colour,  and  has  gilt  stars  on  blue 
ground.  The  cornice  has  rather  a debased  character. 
The  whole  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  roof,  is  covered 
with  various  colours,  with  some  grotesque  paintings 
and  scrolls  bearing  texts  in  Welsh.  The  altar  is  formed 
by  a chest,  and  the  rails  which  enclose  it  open  at  the 
sides,  contrary  to  usual  custom.  On  the  north  and 
south  of  the  east  end  are  covered  seats,  also  painted, 
used  as  pulpit  and  reading-pew.^  There  are  also  some 
plain  open  benches,  but  no  font. 


GWYDDELWERN  (sT.  BEUNo). 

20  Nov.  1849, 

This  church  differs  from  the  last^  in  having  a distinct 
chancel,  narrower  than  the  nave,  though  with  no  arch 
of  division.  In  other  respects  there  is  much  resembl- 
ance ; but  here  the  nave  is  wider.  The  bell-gable  is 
very  similar,  having  two  flattened  trefoil  openings  for 
bells.  There  is  also  a plain  south  porch.  The  Welsh 
timber  roof  is  very  much  the  same  as  at  Derwen.  The 

^ This  church  was  renovated  in  1855,  and  a screen  inserted.  The 
churchyard-cross  was  also  brought  down  from  the  gable,  and  placed 
in  its  present  position.  The  east  window,  representing  the  Nativity, 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  is  memorial  to 
Colonel  Salesbury. 

2 That  on  the  north  forms  the  prayer-desk ; the  one  on  the  south 
belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

^ Derwen,  visited  the  same  day  (p.  109), 
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windows  of  the  nave  are  of  three  lights,  Third  Pointed, 
each  light  having  simply  a trefoiled  head.  The  east 
window  is  a large  Third-Pointed  one,  much  resembling 
that  at  Derwen,  of  five  lights,  with  a transom  late  and 
coarse,  but  containing  several  fragments  of  stained 
glass.  On  the  north  and  south  of  the  chancel  are  plain 
two-light  windows  without  foliation,  perhaps  early 
Middle  Pointed.  On  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  a 
priest’s  door.  The  chancel  has  tie-beams,  and  its  walls 
lean  considerably  outwards.  The  lower  part  of  the  rood- 
screen  may  be  among  the  pews  at  the  entrance  of  the 
chancel.  It  is  divided  by  small  buttresses  into  paneled 
compartments,  and  has  tracery,  with  wavy  circles  in 
some  of  the  spandrels.  There  is  a ceiling  over  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel.  In  the  western  gallery  appears 
some  of  the  paneling  of  the  roodloft,  divided  by  but- 
tresses with  crocheted  pinnacles.  There  are  some  open 
benches  and  some  Jacobean  wood-carving  among  the 
pews.  The  walls  are  covered  with  coffin-plates,  a Welsh 
fashion.  The  font  has  a plain  octagonal  bowl  on  a 
stem  of  like  form.^ 


LLANDRILLO  IN  EDEIRNION  (ST.  TRILLO).^ 

22  June  1865, 

This  church  was  for  the  most  part  rebuilt  in  1776, 
but  some  portions  of  the  old  wall  may  possibly  remain. 
It  consists  of  a long  undivided  body  with  western  tower 

^ TRe  chnrcli  was  re-opened  on  Sept.  7t]i,  18 — , after  a restoration 
whicli  included  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and  the  erection  of  a 
handsome  tower  and  spire,  the  lower  portion  of  which  forms  a south 
porch.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Kennedy  of  Bangor  ; the  outlay 
about  £2,600,  chiefly  collected  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wynn  of  Rhug. 

^ Rebuilt  in  1876.  Nave,  with  west  tower,  and  north  porch, 
divided  by  screen  from  the  chancel,  which  has  a small  organ-chamber 
and  vestry.  The  tower,  which  is  square  at  the  base,  is  octagonal, 
and  parapeted  at  mid-height,  and  surmounted  by  a spire.  The  east 
window,  of  three  lights,  has  memorial  glass  to  the  Lloyds  of  Hen- 
dwr  and  Tyfos  ; and  there  is  a reredos  of  Caen  stone  with  a white 
marble  cross,  and  medallions,  on  either  side,  of  Abraham’s  sacrifice 
and  Our  Lord’s  baptism. 
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and  south  porch,  now  a vestry.  The  windows  are  all 
poor  modern  ones,  save  the  eastern,  which  is  of  ordi- 
nary Perpendicular  character,  of  three  lights,  and  seems 
to  have  been  recently  put  in.  The  roof  is  an  open  one, 
and  seems  to  be  new.  Between  the  nave  and  chancel 
is  the  lower  part  of  a good  screen,  which  has  curious 
paneling,  and  is  pierced  with  small  round  holes,  under 
intersecting  arches.  The  screen  itself  is  destroyed  ; but 
the  gallery  or  loft  is  now  at  the  west  end,  enriched  with 
late  Perpendicular  paneling  and  pierced  tracery,  and  a 
cornice  of  animals  in  chase  amidst  foliage.  There  are 
some  ancient  open  seats,  some  having  paneling  and 
armorial  shields.  The  church  is  internally  neat  and 
w^ell  cared  for.  The  tower  is  plain  and  rude,  without 
buttresses,  having  a coarse  battlement,  and  belfry  win- 
dows of  two  obtuse-headed  arches  ; doubtful  whether 
ancient. 

(To  he  continued.) 


MERIONETHSHIRE  SIX  HUNDRED  YEARS 

AGO. 


(^Read  at  the  Bala  Meeting.') 

It  was  exactly  six  hundred  years  ago,  when,  by  virtue 
of  the  Statutes  of  Rhuddlan,  passed  a.d.  1284,  this 
county  of  Merioneth  was  formed  ; and  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  interest,  as  well  as  instruction,  for  us  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  try  and  recall  the  distant 
past,  and  compare  its  story  with  the  features  of  the 
present  day.  The  materials  for  such  an  inquiry  consist 
chiefly  in  an  “ Extent  of  Merionethshire''  drawn  up  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I,  i.e.,  soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  county,  and  printed  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis, 
1867,  pp.  183-193  ; in  the  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica^  o.  a.d. 
1291,  commonly  known  as  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las; and  the  records,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  brought 
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together  from  many  quarters  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal, 
and  more  especially  those  relating  to  the  charters  of 
the  religious  houses,  such  as  Cymmer,  Basingwerk, 
Strata  Marcella,  and  the  daughter  foundation  at  Valle 
Crucis. 

The  name  of  ‘‘  Meirionydd'’  appears  to  have  been 
given  originally  to  the  high  table-land  on  the  sea-coast 
between  Barmouth  and  Towyn,  still  known  as  Gwas- 
tad  Meirionydd’';  and  subsequently  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  district  extending  from  the  Traeth  Mawr 
to  the  Dyvi,  and  embracing  the  commotes  of  Talybont, 
Estimaner,  and  Ardudwy.  Such  was  its  extent  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  accompanied  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  his  tour, 
and  described  ‘‘this  territory  of  Conan,  and  particularly 
Merionyth,  as  the  rudest  and  roughest  district  in  all 
Wales.  The  ridges  of  its  mountains  are  very  high  and 
narrow,  terminating  in  sharp  peaks,  and  so  irregularly 
jumbled  together  that  if  the  shepherds  conversing  or 
disputing  with  each  other  from  their  summits  should 
agree  to  meet,  they  could  scarcely  effect  their  purpose 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  day.  The  lances  of  this 
country  are  very  long  ; for  as  South  Wales  excels  in 
the  use  of  the  bow,  so  North  Wales  is  distinguished  for 
its  skill  in  the  lance,  insomuch  that  an  iron  coat  of  mail 
will  not  resist  the  stroke  of  a lance  thrown  at  a small 
distance.’'  [Itinerary  Through  Wales,  p.  438.  Bohn.) 

The  chief  place  in  this  district  was  Talybont,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dysynny,  near  Towyn  : a royal  residence 
of  which  we  shall  hear  some  evidence  in  the  “ Extent”, 
and  probably  the  place  where,  rather  than  at  Towyn 
itself,  the  Archbishop  passed  the  first  night,  the  second 
being  spent  at  “Llanfair,  in  the  province  of  Ardudwy.” 
It  was  from  Talybont  that  Llewelyn  ab  Gruffydd,  the 
last  native  Prince  of  Wales,  dated  in  1275  his  letter  of 
complaint  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
assembled  in  council  at  London.  Of  the  Palace  there 
are  now  no  other  remains  than  some  earthworks  that 
marked  its  site.  It  was  most  likely  built  of  wood,  and 
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fell  into  decay  not  long  after  the  Castle  of  Bere  was 
erected,  which  became  thenceforth  the  fortress  of  the 
commote. 

The  commote  of  Penllyn  does  not  appear  to  have 
formed,  at  this  period,  a portion  of  Merioneth,  for 
although  a part  of  it  was  liable  to  the  service  called 
‘‘  Meryon^’,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  as  a lord- 
ship  of  Powys,  and  as  lying  within  that  division  of 
Wales ; and  many  ecclesiastical  facts  connect  it  with 
Powys  rather  than  Gwynedd.  The  ‘^Statutes  of  Rhudd- 
lan’^,  however,  settled  any  uncertainty  there  may  have 
been  felt  in  the  case  by  including  under  the  charge  of 
the  ‘‘  Vice  Comes  de  Meyronneth^^  not  only  the  original 
cantred  of  Meironneth”,  including  the  commotes  of 
Talybont  and  Estimaner,  but  also  the  commotes  of 
Ardudo  and  Penthlin,  and  the  commote  of ‘^Dereynon 
cum  metis  et  bundis  suis’'  (with  its  boundaries).  This 
last  was  certainly  an  addition,  as  up  to  that  date  it  had 
formed  a barony  under  Powys.  It  was  not  until 
27  Henry  VIII  (a.d.  1535)  that  ‘Hhe  lordship,  town, 
and  parish  of  Mouthway  (in  whose  possession  soever  it 
be)”  was  added  ; and  seven  years  later  (a.d.  1542)  a 
further  change  transferred  Abertanat  (which,  as  a por- 
tion of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  Rhirid  Flaidd,  had 
formed  a part  of  Penllyn)  to  the  lordship  of  Oswestry 
in  Shropshire.  With  these  two  exceptions,  therefore, 
of  Mawddwy  and  Abertanat,  the  county,  as  formed  by 
the  ‘‘Statute  of  Ehuddlan”,  coincided  with  its  present 
boundaries. 

The  “Extent”  is  inscribed,  ''temp.  Edward  I”,  in  the 
“List  of  Records”  formerly  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  subsequently  removed  into  the 
Public  Record  Office.  “Dominus  Johannes  de  Have- 
ring”, one  of  the  commissioners  before  whom  it  was 
made,  occurs  among  the  signatories  of  a grant  by  Richard 
Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Lord  of  Oswestry  and 
CluD,  to  Bishop  Anian  of  St.  Asaph,  “Y  Brawd  du  o 
Nannau”(the  Black  Friar  of  Nanney),as  he  was  called, 
in  the  year  1278 ; and  in  the  12th  Edward  I {i.e.,  1284), 
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the  year  of  the  Statute,  he  was  appointed  J usticiary  of 
Wales  in  place  of  Otto  de  Grandisono  ; and  the  same 
year  Ricardus  de  Abingdon,  the  other  Commissioner, 
was  appointed  Chamberlain  of  Caernarvon.  (Rotidi 
Wcdlice,  Ay  Ioffe,  p.  90.)  We  may,  therefore,  assign  the 
“Extent”  to  that  year,  viz.  1284.  A Schedule  in- 
serted in  brackets,  under  the  heading  of  Penmayn”,of 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  “Extent”,  relates  to  the 
1st  year  of  Edward  II,  and  mentions  leuan  ap  Howel 
as  High  Sheriff.  This  leuan  ap  Howel  was  of  Eivion- 
ydd  in  Arfon,  and  was  in  office  the  last  year  of  Ed- 
ward I as  well  as  the  first  year  of  Edward  II ; and  this 
agrees  with  the  statement  that  Penant  Lliw  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Madoc  ap  lorwerth  for  the  term  of  his 
life  ; for  this  Madoc  was  the  grandfather  of  “Joannes 
ap  Gruffydd”,  whose  eflfigy  still  exists  in  the  church 
of  Llanuwchllyn,  and  whose  death  occurred  in  the  year 
1370. 

The  “ Extent”  throws  much  light  upon  the  local  his- 
tory of  the  county,  and  upon  the  customs  and  tenures 
of  the  time.  The  consequences  of  the  last  great  struggle 
for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  are  fre- 
quently implied  in  such  statements  as  “terra est  in 

manu  Regis  post  gvverram”  (p.  185)  ; “terra  vasta 

pastura valeret  instaurata”;  “si  fuit  staurata”  (p. 

191);  “ catalla  Ade  ap  David  qui  mortuus  fuit  contra 
Regem”  (p.  1 85) ; “Lewelinus  filius  Ade  interfectus  con- 
tra Regem terram  tenuit  et  est  in  manu  Regis” 

(p.  190);  “ mortui  sunt”  (the  men  of  Penmayn),  “ et 
terre  sunt  vaste”  (p.  188). 

Among  the  products,  however,  of  the  still  fertile  land 
were  corn  {friimentum)  and  oats;  cows  and  swine  were 
largely  bred,  and  honey  formed  a considerable  item  of 
revenue.  The  measures  of  capacity  in  use  for  corn  were 
the  crannoc,  the  bushel,  and  what  1 suppose  we  must 
translate  the  dish  {dissa  farince)  ; and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  price,  it  took  fifteen  dishes  of  meal,  at  2d.,  to 
make  the  lost  measure  of  a crannoc  of  corn  at  25.  6d.  ; 
the  crannoc  of  oatmeal  being  valued  at  rather  less,  viz., 
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2s.  Butter  was  measured  by  the  vessel  {vas  butiri, 
mensura  butiri),  and  its  value  4s.  2d.  Land  was  mea- 
sured by  the  carucate  {i.e.,  as  much  land  as  could  be 
ploughed  by  a single  plough,  but  with  any  number  of 
oxen,  in  a year)  ; and  the  bovate,  as  much  as  a single 
ox  or  a pair  of  oxen  could  plough  in  the  same  period. 

The  customs  and  services  rendered  by  the  tenants 
were  of  many  kinds,  such  as  MeryoiT’,  probably  a chief 
rent  to  the  lord  of  Meirionydd,  paid  by  the  villani  of 
Penanlliw  ; carriage  of  honey  and  victuals  {cariagium 
mellis  et  victualium)  by  the  tenants  of  Pryssor, — no 
slight  consideration  in  so  inaccessible  a fastness.  The 
tenants  of  Talybont  were  bound  to  supply  a YittQv  {litera) 
for  the  Prince  on  his  coming  among  them  ; whilst  in 
almost  all  parts,  harvest- work  in  autumn  [opevationes  in 
auctumno)  was  required,  being  all  the  more  imperative 
from  the  notorious  raininess  of  the  district.  The  free 
tenants  of  Ardudwy  and  the  villeins  of  the  demesne 
were  to  attend  the  King's  army  for  six  weeks  siimpti- 
bus  suis  (at  their  own  costs).  The  sustentation  of  the 
houses  of  the  court  and  of  the  mills  was  also  laid  to 
their  charge  ; and  in  the  manor  of  Estimaner  a rabbit- 
warren  (liaracium)  had  to  be  kept  in  order.  Spervarii 
(probably  sparrow-hawks)  were  much  in  request  for 
falconry,  and  during  the  month  of  May  there  were 
grooms  [garciones)  sent  down  to  search  for  their  nests. 
We  also  read  of  hunters  of  fimbreorum^  i.e.,  foumarts 
or  polecats,  sought  for  their  fur  ; and  the  interests  of 
the  chase  were  further  provided  for  by  a magister  vena- 
tor,  or  chief  huntsman.  The  names  given  throughout 
are  most  valuable,  as  fixing  the  localities  described,  and 
as  helping  to  identify  some  of  the  persons  with  the 
families  of  that  clay. 

If  we  turn  from  these  more  general  features  to  the 
particular  notices  of  the  commotes,  we  shall  find  points 
of  special  interest  in  connection  with  each  of  them. 

1.  TalybonP  at  once  bespeaks  its  importance  not  only 

^ This  commote  corresponds  to  the  parishes  of  Llanegrjn,  Llan- 
gelynin,  Dolgelley,  Llanfachreth,  and  Llanelltyd. 
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by  the  litter  they  were  required  to  provide  for  the 
Prince  coming  among  them,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
Princes  victuals,  but  also  by  the  mention  of  the  heralds 
of  the  court  {de  ^reconihus),  of  whom  Ss*.  4.d.  were  annu- 
ally exacted.  Three  villani  of  the  manor  were  bound 
to  give  two  days’  work  each  in  every  week  {qualihet 
septimana  sex  opere),  and  this  was  valued  at  265.  for 
the  year,  which  gives  one  penny  for  the  day’s  wage. 
Nine  foreign  villani  were  each  to  plough,  harrow,  and 
mow  a bovate  of  land  {lierciahit,  sarclahit,  et  metet). 
The  lands  mentioned  by  name  (but  whether  of  the 
person  or  the  place  does  not  sufficiently  appear)  are 
those  of  Galegrt,  Maysnebat,  David  ap  Kevenard  (qu. 
Cynfarch  ?),  Orws  (qu.  Oerddrws,  between  Dolgelley 
and  Dinas  Mawddwy  ?),  Turkill,  Gwaytlinawc,  Gwadd- 
ereth,  Gariloc,  Tonnoc.  After  this  latter  is  recorded  a 
payment  due  to  the  Castle  of  Bere^  (et  hoc  pertinet  ad 
castrum),  and  later  on  a carucate  of  land  about  the 
Castle  of  Bere,  and  a meadow  of  the  same.  The  tene- 
ments noticed  include  Llanvendyget,  Tonfanedd,  Ke- 
vengoth,  and  Alvagi,  all  of  which  lie  between  Llan- 
egryn  and  the  sea. 

The  entry,  '‘de  hominibus  hospitalis  de  villa  deWona, 
de  redditu  assiso  viij5.  ivc/.”,  opens  up  a new  inquiry. 

What  hospital  was  this,  and  where  situated  ? A 
careful  search  through  the  Ordnance  Map  reveals  a 
" Dol  Yspytty”,  or  Hospital  Meadow,  on  the  summit  of 
the  wild  pass  between  Dolgelley  and  Dinas  Mawddwy, 
and  near  it  "Plas  Gwanas”and  " Gwanas”  Fawr,  which 
is  evidently  the  same  word  with  the  “ Wona”  of  the 
hospital ; or,  as  it  is  in  another  place  written,  “ Hospi- 
talis de  Wemias”  (p.  191).  An  entry  in  the  Rotuli  Wal~ 
lice  (p.  94),  “ Literse  de  acquietantia  pro  priore  et  fratri- 
bus  hospitalis  Sancti  Johannis  Jerusalem  pro  terris  in 
Wanas  in  Merioneth”  (13  Edw.  I),  confirms  the  locality, 
and  shows  its  Order  ; and  so  it  explains  why  the  unfor- 

^ For  an  account  of  this  Castle,  see  papers  in  this  Journal,  in  the 
volumes  for  1849,  p.  211,  and  1861,  pp.  105  et  seq.^  by  the  late  Mr. 
\V.  VY.  E.  Wynn. 
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tunate  outlaws  whom  Meredjth  ap  Ivan,  the  founder  of 
the  house  of  Gwydir,  hunted  so  ruthlessly  out  of  Nant 
Conwy,  took  refuge  among  their  brethren  of  Gwanas, 
whence  they  became  subsequently  branded  as  Gwylli- 
aid  Cochion  Mawddwy/^ 

Roger  L'Estrange  became  possessed  of  considerable 
lands  in  this  commote  by  virtue  of  the  Conquest,  for 
many  tenants  held  under  him  ; and  among  them  Ey- 
noun  ap  Howel,  Gwyon  ap  leuan,  and  Morur  (Morfran) 
ap  Gorgenu.  The  chattels  of  Adda  ap  David,  ^ who  fell 
in  war  against  the  King,  came  into  his  hands  ; and  he 
is  said,  moreover,  to  have  seized  some  chattels  of  the 
Prince  (Llewelyn)  from  the  Abbey  of  Cymmer  and  the 
grange  of  Aberthyon  (Abereiddew). 

In  Nanton  (qu.  Nant  yr  Oen  ?)  and  Keventeylon  were 
extensive  pastures,  for  which  four  and  twenty  tenants 
paid  annually  a moiety  of  the  profits  of  their  cows.  The 
mills  of  Llanegryn,  Nantken  (Nant  Cain),  and  Llan- 
wacryth  (Llanfachreth),  paid  rents  in  money  or  in  kind  ; 
whilst  the  pools  of  Talybont  and  Maylenat  were  valued 
respectively  at  65.  ^d.  and  I5.  id.  The  sum  total  of 
the  extent  of  this  commote  was  estimated  at  £77 : 2 : 7^. 

2.  The  commote  of  Estimaner.^  The  same  kind  of 
services  and  rents  occur  here  as  in  Talybont.  Work  at 
special  times  here  for  three  villani  for  three  days,  and 
similar  customs  and  payments  in  kind.  The  Castle  of 
Bere  was  entitled  to  feed  swine  {pannagio  porcorum) 
in  the  vill  of  Penal,  and  claimed  Ss.  per  ann.  in  pence 
for  the  Prince's  offerings  [pro  ohlatis  principis) ; and 
as  every  house  in  the  commote  paid  a penny  towards 
the  sustentation  of  the  rabbit-warren  [haraciiim),  the 
total  of  85.  shows  the  number  of  houses  at  this  time  to 
have  been  ninety-six. 

The  names  of  several  tenants  are  given,  and  the  fol- 

1 This  Adda  ap  David  was  probably  of  Dolgoch,  whose  son’s  effigy, 
Griffith  ap  Adda,  may  be  seen  in  Towyn  Church.  See  Arch.  Gamh., 
1875,  p.  211. 

2 Comprised  the  parishes  of  Towyn,  Penal,  Llanfihangel  y Pen- 
nant, and  Talyllyn. 
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lowing  place-names  occur  within  it,  e.g.,  Resnauk  or 
Rosmauk  (Rhosfarch),  Kevenstressalet  (Cefn  Stryd- 
galed),  Cachelon,  Treneryth  and  Trenery,  Pepochlyn, 
Towyn,  Penal,  and  Renarva.  The  mills  of  Penale, 
Cachelon,  Treneryth,  and  one  held  by  David  Voyl.  A 
certain  fishery  in  Penale,  and  another  called  Tabyth- 
llyn’’  (Talyllyn),  about  which  there  was  a dispute  whe- 
ther the  King  had  a right  to  fish  there  or  not. 

The  sum  total  for  the  commote  amounted  to  £58  : 2 : 2. 

3.  The  commote  of  Penthlyn^  (Penllyn)  is  more  clearly 
defined  by  the  enumeration  of  its  manors,  and  has 
many  points  of  special  interest : 

{a.)  Bala,  Artenelyn,  et  Land  Veyld^  {i.e.,  Bala,  Stre- 
velyn,  and  Llan  Veuno  (i.e.,  Llanycil),  was  an  escheat 
to  the  King  through  the  death  of  (Ithel  or)  Rhirid  ap 
Eynoun  Goch  (ap)  W renoc.  Half  the  carucates  charged 
with  procurations  in  this  manor  were  now  waste  ; and 
mention  is  made  of  the  lands  of  Eynon  ap  Yer,  the  late 
(que  fuit)  Howel  ap  Elise,^  and  the  son  of  Philip  ap 
Kynwric.  The  land  of  Ba^las^  was  farmed  out  for 
25. 

(h.)  Penantlilu.^  The  land  of  Pennanlliw  was  for  the 
most  part  waste  ; and  a later  paragraph  adds  that  it 
was  granted,  for  the  term  of  his  life,  to  Madoc  ap  lor- 
werth,  the  grandfather  of  the  chieftain  whose  effigy  is 
to  be  seen  in  Llanuwchllyn  Church.  These  were  some 
of  the  lands,  unius  Cantredi  in  Penllyn  and  Ardude- 
way”,  which  he  petitioned  the  Prince  of  Wales,  33  Ed- 
ward I (1305)  to  be  allowed  quietly  to  enjoy.® 

Of  the  forty  villani  of  the  commote  only  ten  were 
surviving,  and  their  services  included,  besides  three  and 
a half  crannocs  of  flour,  work  in  autumn,  the  carriage 

^ Comprised  the  five  parishes  of  Llanuwchllyn,  Llanycil,  Llan- 
gower,  Llanfor,  and  Llandderfel. 

^ Grandson  of  Madoc  ap  Meredydd,  and  half-nephew  of  Owen 
Brogyntyn. 

^ Perhaps  Maesglas  ; that  is,  the  lands  held  by  the  monks  of 
Basingwerk  in  this  commote. 

^ A township  of  Llanuwchllyn.  In  it  stood  Castell  Carndochan. 

^ Hist,  of  Poivys  Fadog,  iv,  117. 
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of  victuals,  procurations  for  men  and  horses  (payable  at 
the  four  seasons),  two  tenements  called  ''Vianelh'  (qu. 
Gavell  ?),  a certain  service  called  Meryon the  sup- 
port of  one  man  and  one  groom  (garcio)  for  a year,  and 
the  maintenance  of  two  grooms  [gar clones)  for  fifteen 
days  in  May,  whilst  hunting  for  sparrow-hawks  [sper- 
varii). 

(c.)  Penmayn}  The  men  of  Penmayn  paid  a shilling 
a year  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  grind- 
ing their  corn  at  the  King’s  mill.  This  was  probably 
the  mill  on  the  Meloch,  which  divided  the  manor  into 
the  two  parts  of  Uwch-Meloch  and  Is  Meloch,  and  a 
little  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  present  mill.  Car- 
riage of  victuals,  procuration  [venatorum  jimbreorum)  of 
foumart-hunters,  maintenance  of  a groom  and  searchers 
for  the  nests  of  sparrow-hawks  [spervarii),  autumn 
labour, — these,  as  elsewhere,  formed  a portion  of  the 
rental.  But  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  died,  and 
the  land  lay  waste.  A later  paragraph  [in  cedula)  tells 
us  that  Prince  Llewelyn  and  his  brother,  David  ap 
Gruffydd,  had  divided  this  vill  between  them”,  and 
hence,  probably,  the  Uwch  and  Is  Meloch  above  referred 
to.  A sum  of  five  shillings  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
houses  of  Bala  was  charged  upon  the  whole  commote. 
A most  interesting  entry  commemorates  the  fact  that 
there  was  at  ]\fochradr  (now  Bochraiadr^)  a monastic 
cell,  which  has  been  elsewhere  proved  to  have  belonged 
to  Strata  Marcella,  and  that  its  two  obligations  were  : 

1.  To  make  provision  for  the  Prince  for  one  night” 
in  each  year,  the  cost  of  which  was  reckoned  at  no  less 
than  £6  : a requirement  which  shows  one  of  the  great 
uses  of  these  outlying  establishments  in  districts  of 
wild  mountains  and  dangerous  roads. 

2.  To  supply  annually  two  colts  of  their  superior 
breed”  [duo  pullani  de  meliori  equitio  suo),  referring, 

^ There  is  a township  of  this  name  in  Llanfor  parish.  Tomen  y 
Castell,  on  the  Meloch,  was,  no  doubt,  its  chief  place. 

^ On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  Nantyllyn,  which  flows  out  of 
Llyn  Arenig  into  the  Tryweryn  river. 
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no  doubt,  to  that  famous  breed  which  Robert  de 
Belesme,  the  fierce  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  third  of 
Norman  race,  had  introduced  about  the  year  1100  into 
Powys.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  adds  that  they  were 
derived  from  some  fine  Spanish  horses,  and  were  re- 
markable for  their  majestic  proportion  and  astonishing 
fleetness.”^  The  price  of  one  of  these  colts  was  205., 
whilst  the  price  of  a cow  was  only  25. 

(d.)  In  Crogen^  was  one  carucate  of  land  and  one 
meadow,  paying  respectively  205.  and  55.,  whilst  five 
villani  paid  annually  IO5.,  and  each  of  them  two  and  a 
half  crannocs  of  flour. 

(c.)  The  mill  of  Penaran^  is  also  mentioned,  and  there 
were  three  pastures  in  Isbelon  (Ismeloch)  capable  of 
supporting  two  hundred  cows. 

The  sum  total  for  this  commote,  including  the -fees 
and  perquisites  of  the  court,  amounted  to  £58  : 9 : 9. 

3.  The  commote  of  Ardudwy^  was  of  great  extent, 
stretching  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  boundary-line  of 
Llanuwchllyn,  and  from  Barmouth  to  the  Traeth  By- 
chan. In  it  were  the  two  manors  of  Stinguerne  and 
Pryssor. 

(a.)  Stinguerne.^  Among  the  details  of  this  manor 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  villani  paid  id. 
per  ann.  towards  rearing  falcons  {ad  paseendum  nisos), 
and  that  the  rental  of  the  pasture  in  Nancoyl,®  held  by 
Madoc  ap  Robert,  was  5s.  The  sum  assessed  upon  the 
free  tenants  of  the  whole  commote  was  £4,  besides 
which  they  had  to  pay  £28  for  procuration.  The 
Castle  of  Harlech  received  from  them  205.  per  ann., 
and  the  free  tenants  and  the  villeins  of  the  demesne 
lands  were  bound  to  attend  the  King's  army  for  six 

^ Bohn’s  edition,  p.  444. 

2 A township  of  Llandderfel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee. 

^ A township  of  Llanuwchllyn. 

^ Comprised  the  parishes  of  Trawsfynydd,  Festiriiog,  Maentwrog, 
Llandecwyn,  Llaufihangel  y Traethau,  Llanfair,  Llanbedr,  Llanen- 
ddwyn,  Llanddwywe,  and  Llanaber. 

^ On  the  coast,  about  half  way  between  Harlech  and  Barmouth. 

® ISTant  Col,  one  of  the  cwms  in  the  valley  of  the  Artro. 

5th  see.,  VOL.  I. 
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weeks  at  their  own  charges.  To  the  sustentation  of 
houses  they  paid  205.,  and  they  had  to  maintain  two  of 
the  King^s  valets  {vallettorum)  and  one  of  his  grooms 
{garcio).  The  chief  huntsman  cost  them  155.,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  satellites  et  venatores  Jimhreo- 
rum  (foumart-hunters  and  keepers),  for  fifteen  days, 
they  paid  155. 

There  were  fourscore  gavelles  or  holdings  in  the 
manor,  and  each  gavell  paid  id. 

(h.)  Pressor}  Swine  were  largely  reared  on  this 
manor,  and  whosoever  had  any  was  to  give  one.  Twenty- 
four  was  the  full  number,  and  each  was  valued  at  1 Qd. 
Five  cows  and  calves  every  year,  but  not  more  than 
twenty-four  of  each  within  the  five  years.  The  price 
of  a cow  and  calf  was  105.  They  had  also  to  keep  two 
horses  and  two  grooms  for  one  half  the  year,  and  two 
grooms  for  the  other  half.  The  carriage  of  honey  and 
victuals  was  reckoned  at  205.  ; and  autumn  labour  at 
half  a mark,  or  65.  ^d.  per  ann.  A payment  of  55.  goes 
by  the  name  of  FamyoA’;  but  it  is  probably  the  same 
with  that  called  Mery  on”,  in  Penan  tlliw. 

Llewelyn  ap  Adda  had  fallen  in  war  against  the 
King,  and  his  land  was  in  the  King’s  hands.  The  vills 
of  Menery  (Bennar),Llanneyr  (Llanfair),  and  Llandowey 
(Llanddwywe),  paid  .95.  There  were  two  mills,  one  in 
Stinguerne,  and  another  in  Pryssor,  and  several  pas- 
tures : Bryncogh”,^  then  waste,  but  capable  of  support- 
ing forty  cows  ; ^'Pryssor”  likewise,  six  score;  ''  Eboyd- 
yok”,^  similarly  sixty.  In  the  same  way  the  green 
island  called  Glaccuns”  (Glasynys)  would,  if  restored, 
keep  twenty-four  cows,  and  be  worth  6O5. ; but  it  was 
now  waste,  and  only  worth  55.  with  a meadow. 

The  total  for  the  commote  was  £72  : 0 : 3. 

The  sum  total  for  all  the  commotes,  £265  : 14  : 10. 

^ Cwm  Pryssor  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  that  bears  the 
same  name,  and  extends  some  five  miles  east  of  Trawsfynydd.  In 
it  stand  the  ruins  of  Castell  Pryssor. 

2 Efridd  y Bryn  Coch  lies  between  Drws  Ardudwy  and  the  Eden. 

^ Yfeidiog,  a district  in  the  mountains,  south-east  of  Trawsfynydd. 
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On  the  back  of  the  Roll  were  several  incomplete  and 
later  entries,  especially  of  the  exemptions  from  the  pre- 
vious claims,  e.g.^ — 

Talehont  The  men  of  the  Hospital  of  Wemias 
(Gwanas).  The  assessment  of  8^.  4c?.  for  ever. 

Penthlyn.  The  land  held  by  Madoc  ap  lorwerth  in 
Pennanlliw  for  life. 

The  monks  of  Moghrade”.  The  procuration  due  to 
the  Prince,  and  the  two  colts,  for  ever. 

The  carucate  in  “ Estinguern”,  released  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  Hardele  (Harlech). 

There  were  also  other  deductions,  in  respect  of  court- 
pleas  and  perquisites,  which  brought  down  the  total 
from  £265  : 14  : 10  to  £243  : 19  : 10. 

4.  The  Lordship  of  Edeirnion,  now  added  to  the 
county,  had  previously  formed  part  of  Powys  Fadog. 
In  Domesday^  a.d.  1086,  it  is  included  with  Cynllaeth 
as  Chenlei  et  Dernion”,  part  of  the  territory  held 
by  Rainald,  the  Sheriff  of  Shropshire.  A century  later 
the  Lordship  of  Edeirnion  was  granted  by  his  father 
to  Owain  Brogyntyn,  the  illegitimate  but  powerful  son 
of  Madog  ab  Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn,  Prince  of  Powys, 
by  a daughter  of  the  Maer  Du,  or  Black  Mayor,  of 
Rhug.  Owen  had  three  sons  : (l),  Gruflfydd,  Baron  of 
Hendwr,  Branas,  and  Gwnodl ; (2),  Bleddyn,  Lord  of 
Dinmael ; and  (3),  lorwerth,  Baron  of  Cymmer  and 
Llangar.  These  lordships  were  vested  in  their  respective 
grandchildren  when  the  whole  were  transferred  to  the 
new  county  of  Merioneth. 

D.  R.  T. 
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OSWESTRY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  AND 
ITS  LOCAL  FAMILIES. 


{Continued  from  p.  224.) 


Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  father  of  the  fourth  Duke,  was 
a friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  we  have  a record 
in  the  Council  Office  Register  of  some  youthful  follies 
of  these  young  men  in  1543. 

‘'At  St.  James’,  1st  day  of  April,  being  then  present. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  The  Lord  Eussell, 
L.  P.  Seale,  The  Erie  of  Hertford,  Chamb.,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Wors.,  The  Lord  Riche, 
Sir  Thomas  Gage,  Controller,  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Mast,  of  Horse,  Sir  Anth.  Wingfield,  Sir  Thomas  Wrio- 
ttesley,  secret.  Th’erle  of  Surrey  being  sent  for 
t’appear  before  the  Counsell  was  charged  by  the  said 
present,  as  well  off  eating  of  flesshe  as  of  a lewd  and 
unsemely  course  of  walking  in  the  night  abought  the 
stretes,  and  breaking  with  stone  bows  certeyn  wyn- 
dowes.  And  touching  the  eating  of  fleshe  he  alleged 
a licence,  albeyt  he  had  not  so  used  before  as  apper- 
teyned.  And  touching  the  stonebowes  he  could  not 
denye  but  he  hadde  very  evyl  done  therein,  submitting 
himself  therefore  to  such  punishment  as  shall  to  this  be 
thought  good,  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet.  The  same  day  was  also  called  Thomas  Wiat, 
and  young  Pickeringe,  being  also  charged  with  the  seyd 
offences”,  etc.  Of  Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  father  of  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  we  are  told  that 
in  1531  he  was  58  years  of  age,  of  low  stature,  with  a 
spare  frame,  and  dark  hair.  He  is  of  most  noble 
English  blood,  son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
a person  of  great  note.  Since  the  Cardinal’s  death  all 
offices  devolve  upon  him.  When  Philip  Howard,  the 
23rd  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  attainted  and  his  estates 
forfeited,  the  Lordship  of  Oswestry  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  and  was  conferred  by  James  I 
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Upon  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  son  of 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  second  svife,  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Lord  And  ley  of  Walden. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  way  Oswestry  went 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  Fitz-Alan  blood,  and  served 
only  to  swell  the  wealth  of  the  magnificent  builder  of 
Audley  End,  near  Walden,  an  estate  which  Lord  Suf- 
folk possessed  as  heir  of  his  mother.  It  was  during 
the  tenure  of  this  Earl  tliat  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  merchants  of  Shrewsbury  to  remove  the  market  of 
Welsh  cloths  from  Oswestry  to  their  own  town. 

The  Company  of  Drapers  in  Shrewsbury,  which  vras 
the  chief  guild,  found  it  not  only  inconvenient,  but  even 
hazardous,  to  repair  upon  Monday  mornings  to  the  mar- 
ket at  Oswestry  for  Welsh  wares.  In  1 583  it  was  ordered 
that  no  draper  set  out  for  Oswestry  market  on  Monday 
before  six  o'clock,  on  forfeiture  of  6s.  8d.,  and  that  they 
should  wear  their  weapons,  and  go  in  company.  Nor 
were  they  to  cross  the  Welsh  bridge  before  the  bell 
tolled  nine.  By  this  arrangement  the  merchants  were 
enabled  to  travel  in  greater  safety;  and  it  may  also 
have  formed  some  check  upon  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  get  early  to  market,  and  forestall  others. 
One  of  the  family  of  Jones  of  Shrewsbury  (a  younger 
branch  of  that  of  Chilton)  left  a sum  of  money  to  pro- 
vide for  morning  prayers  being  said  before  the  mer- 
chants started  from  Shrewsbury,  evincing  thereby  a 
sense  of  manly  piety  and  trust  in  the  Divine  protection. 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  did  not  long  retain 
the  lordship  of  Oswestry,  but  alienated  it,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  to  Dame 
Elizabeth  Craven,  Sir  William  Whitmore,  George  Whit- 
more, and  their  heirs. 

The  family  of  Whitmore  is  a very  old  one  in  Shrop- 
shire, taking  its  rise  from  the  parish  of  Claverley,  and 
becoming  wealthy  through  their  connection  with  the 
wool  trade.  Bichard  Whitmore,  of  Aston  in  Claverley 
parish,  gentleman,  had  two  sons,  William  of  London, 
and  Thomas,  who  married  a daughter  of  Bowdler,  by 
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whom  he  was  father  of  John,  ancestor  of  the  Whit- 
mores of  Lndstone  in  the  parish  of  Claverley. 

William  Whitmore,  of  London,  died  8th  August  1593, 
leaving  issue  by  his  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  William 
Bond,  Alderman  of  London,  who  died  9th  Oct.  1613  : 
1,  William  Whitmore,  ancestor  of  the  Whitmores,  late 
of  Apley,  CO.  Salop  ; 2,  George  Whitmore,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1631  ; Elizabeth  Whitmore,  wife  of  Sir 
William  Craven,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1611,  buried 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  London,  11th  Aug.  1618  ; and  others. 

Elizabeth  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  William  Whit- 
more, and  had  issue  by  Sir  William  Craven,  her  hus- 
band, three  sons  and  two  daughters  : Mary,  married  to 
Thomas  Lord  Coventry ; and  Elizabeth,  to  Percy  Her- 
bert. This  brings  us  to  the  family  from  whom  the  pre- 
sent lord  of  Oswestry  descends. 

The  house  of  Herbert,  like  that  of  Howard,  is  of 
somewhat  dubious  origin.  We  have  three  accounts  of 
its  prime  ancestor.  No.  1 gives  the  race  as  springing 
from  Herbert,  a natural  son  of  Henry  I of  England. 
No.  2 gives  Henry  Fitz  Herbert,  Chamberlain  to  Henry  I, 
as  prime  ancestor,  wherein  Brooke  the  Herald  agrees. 
The  third  account,  however,  is  that  the  said  Henry 
Fitz  Herbert,  the  Chamberlain,  was  the  son  of  Herbert, 
the  son  of  Godwin,  son  of  Elfryd  ; and  that  the  said 
Herbert  married  the  daughter  of  the  well  known  God- 
win Earl  of  Kent,  thus  giving  a Saxon  origin  to  the 
house,  wherein  the  Golden  Grove  Book  agrees. 

Another  feature  of  the  house  is  the  numerous  families 
bearing  different  names,  which  descend  from  it.  Thus, 
besides  the  several  branches  of  Herbert,  we  have  the 
following  : — Adams,  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  ab 
Adam,  who  bore  quarterly,  argent  and  gides,  on  a cross 
sable,  five  mullets  or ; Jones  of  Brodey  and  Ludlow  ; 
Jones  of  Llanarth  and  Clytha  ; Vaughan  of  Courtfield, 
etc. ; and  we  might  include  Williams  of  Llangibby 
Castle,  who  are  stated  to  have  taken  that  name  from 
marrying  the  heiress  of  the  family,  but  are  in  their 
male  descents  Adams.  This  is,  of  course,  a common 
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thing  in  Welsh  families  ; but  curiously  enough  the  first 
Welsh  alliance  is  in  the  ninth  descent,  when  Adam 
Fitz  Herbert  marries  Christian,  heir  of  Gwarin  Ddu. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  begin 
with  Sir  William.  (See  pp.  288,  289.) 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  pedigree  that  the 
present  Earl  of  Powis  represents  very  fully  the  Herbert 
family,  uniting  four  strains  of  that  blood,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  many  who  take  the  names  of 
families  without  inheriting  one  spot  of  their  blood.  The 
lordship  of  Oswestry  had  passed  from  the  family  of 
Craven  to  that  of  Herbert  by  will. 

Upon  the  attainder  and  forfeiture  of  Philip  Earl  of 
Arundel  many  of  the  Fitzalan  estates  were  purchased 
by  William  Albany,  merchant-tailor  of  London  ; among 
others  the  manor  of  Whittington.  His  son,  Francis 
Albany  of  Fernehill  and  Whittington,  was  SherifiF  of 
Shropshire  in  1595,  and  had  a son  Francis,  whose 
daughter  and  coheir,  Sarah  Albany,  carried  the  Whit- 
tington estate  into  the  family  of  Lloyd  of  Aston  by  her 
marriage  with  Thomas,  son  of  Andrew  Lloyd,  a colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  Parliament. 

Andrew  Lloyd  of  Aston,  the  Parliamentarian  colonel, 
was  descended  from  Einion  Efell,  lord  of  Cynllaith,  and 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Powell  of  the 
Park. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  previously 
mentioned,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Francis  Albany  of  Whittington,  by  which  means  he  ac- 
quired that  castle  and  lordship,  which  still  continue  in 
the  family.  They  had  issue,  with  others,  Pobert,  the 
heir,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Foulk  Lloyd  of  Foxhall. 
Robert  succeeded,  but  his  issue  died  out. 

The  Lloyds  of  Foxhall  were  a Lancashire  family,  and 
their  real  name  was  Rosindale,  but  upon  settling  in 
Wales  they  adopted  the  Welsh  surname  Lloyd.  From 
a younger  branch  of  this  stock  was  descended  the  anti- 
quary Humphrey  Lloyd,  whose  intellectual  achieve- 
ments cast  a lustre  upon  the  name  he  bore. 
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George,  second  Earl,  ob.  s.  p.  Henrietta  Antonia,  heir  of  her  brother 

=Edward,  son  of  Eobert  Lord  Clive  of  Plassy 
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Foulk  Lloyd  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  had  issue,  three 
sons, — John,  Thomas,  and  Losindale.  The  two  former 
each  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  Aston  estate ; but  dying 
without  issue,  it  passed  to  their  nephew,  the  Lev.  Wil- 
liam Lloyd,  son  of  Rosindale  Lloyd  by  Jane,  daughter 
of  Robert  Davies  of  Llanerch.  The  Rev.  William  Lloyd 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Sneyd  of  Bish- 
ton  in  Staffordshire,  by  whom  he  was  progenitor  of  the 
future  Lloyds  of  Aston. 

We  have  seen  that  the  lordship  of  Oswestry  passed 
at  an  early  period  from  its  ancient  owners  to  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  Fitzalan  ; a similar  fate  attended  the  seat 
of  Owain  Brogyntyn  in  this  neighbourhood.  But  before 
speaking  of  him  an  interest  attaches  to  Gruffudd  Maelor 
and  his  descendants,  which  makes  it  convenient  that  a 
sketch  of  that  descent  should  be  given. 


Gruffudd  Maelor  bore  paly  of  eight,  argent  and  gules ; over  all  a lion 
rampant  sable,  armed  and  langued  of  the  second 
=f=Angharad,  daughter  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales 

Madoc,  founder  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  1200 

=Gwladys,  descended  from  lestyn  ab  Gwrgan,  Prince  of  Glamorgan 


Gruffudd,  lord  of  Dinas  Bran  Meredydd 

=Emma,  d.  of  James  Lord  Audley 


III  I 

Madoc  Llewelyn  Gruffudd,  lord  of  Yale  and  Owain,  lord  of  Cynlleith 

V ' Glyndwfrdwy  and  Bangor,  a priest. 

Murdered  by  Earl  =Margaret,  eldest  d.  of  s.  jp. 

Warren  and  Roger  j Gruffudd  ab  Cadwgan 
Mortimer  of  Chirk  ab  Meilyr  Eyton  of  Borasham 

Madoc  Grupl,  i.e,,  the  Cripple 

=Margaret,  d.  of  Rhys  Mechyl  ab  Rhys  Grug  ab  yr  Arglwydd  Rhys 

Madoc  Vychan,  lord  of  Glyndwfrdwy  and  half  Cynllaith,  oh.  11  Nov.  1306 
=Gwenllian,  d.  of  Ithel  Vychan  ab  Ithel  Llwyd  of  Mostyn 

Gruffudd  of  Rhyddallt 

=Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Strange 


Gruffudd  Vychan,  lord  of  Glyndwfrdwy 
=Elen,  d.  and  coh.  of  Thomas,  lord  of  Iscoed, 
I son  of  Llewelyn,  descended  from  the  Princes 
I of  South  Whales 


Isabel 

=Grono  ab  Gruffydd  ab 
Meredydd  to  Ririd 
Vlaidd 
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Owain  Glyndwfrdwy,  Tudor  Llowrie  Morfydd=Sir  Eichard  a dr. 

the  celebrated  =Eobert  Croft  =Davydd  ab 

“ Glendower”  Puleston  of  Emral  V Ednyfed  Gam 

=Margaret,  d.  of  V The  Crofts  of  Croft  V 

I Sir  David  Hanmer,  The  Pulestons  Castle,  co.  Hereford 
I Knt. 


Isabel  Elizabeth  or  Alice  Gruffudd  3 other  daughters,  of  whom 

=Adda  ab  lor-  =Sir  J.  Scuda-  Madoc  Jane=Henry  Lord  Grey  of 
werth  of  Pen-  more  Maredydd  Euthin,  s.  p. ; Margaret= 

gwern  V Thomas  Sir  Eichard  Monington  of 

V John  Monington,  co.  Hereford 

Mostyn. 

There  seems  some  diflficulty  as  to  the  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Owain  Glyndwfrdwy,  who  is  said  to  have 
married  Davydd  ab  Ednyved  Gam.  In  Harleian  MS. 
4181  the  aforesaid  Dafydd  is  said  to  have  married 
Gwenllian,  d.  and  coh.  of  Adda  Goch  ab  leuan  ab  Adda 
ab  Awr  of  Trevor  [and  daughter  of  Griffith  Vaughan 
of  Glyndwfrdwy].  The  part  between  brackets  has  been 
crossed  out,  as  is  frequently  the  case  amongst  these 
MSS.  Those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  made  a diligent 
personal  study  of  them  for  some  years,  may  furnish 
some  explanation  of  the  above.  It  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  error  or  carelessness  of  the  copyist.  Edward 
ab  Davydd  of  this  line  married  Angharad,  daughter  of 
Robert  Puleston  of  Emrall,  slain,  1 Henry  IV,  by  Lowry, 
daughter  of  Gruffudd  Vychan  of  Rhuddallt,  sister  to 
Owain  Glyndwr. 

This  Adda  Goch  of  Trevor  witnessed  a deed  of  Richard 
Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1356,  and  is  said  to  have 
borne  the  arms  of  Tudor  Trefor  in  a bordure  gobony, 
gules  and  argent,  pellety  counterchanged.  He  left  three 
daughters,  coheiresses, — Gwenhwyfar,  Angharad,  and 
Gwenllian.  In  Harl.  MS.  1545  we  are  told  that  Sir 
John  Croft  married  Jon  nett,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Owain  Glyndower  ; and  by  this  match  the  blood  of  the 
Welsh  hero  was  conveyed  to  the  families  of  Croft, 
Blount,  Herbert,  Darell,  Scriven,  Vaughan,  Clun,  Har- 
ley, Gamage,  Delaware,  Stand olph,  Hastings,  Scuda- 
more, Rudhall,  Aston  of  Ribbesford,  Cave,  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  Welsh  authorities 
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Sir  Richard  Croft  is  said  to  marry  Morfydd,  daughter 
of  Gruffydd  Vychan  ; and  after  his  death  we  are  told 
that  his  widow  married  David  ab  Ednyved  Gam,  and 
by  him.  had  a daughter  Margaret,  wife,  first,  of  Robert 
Lloyd  ab  Gruffudd  ab  Grono  ; and  secondly,  Howel  ab 
Llewelyn  of  Llwyn  On. 

We  now  return  to  Owain  Brogyntyn,  one  of  the 
natural  sons  of  Prince  Madoc  ab  Maredydd,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  for  his  seat  the  estate  from  which  he  took 
his  cognomen,  Brogyntyn  or  Porkington.  There  is  here 
an  entrenchment  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  his 
llys.  It  is  of  circular  form,  with  a dyke,  and  foss,  and 
two  entrances ; the  whole  much  overgrown  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  arms  of  Owain  Brogyntyn  are  given  as  argent, 
a lion  rampant  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules;  but 
these  being  the  arms  of  the  old  Princes  of  Powys,  of 
whom  he  was  only  an  illegitimate  descendant,  they 
ought  to  bear  some  difference,  just  as  Einion  Efell  and 
Cynric  Efell,  who  were  also  natural  sons  of  Prince 
Madoc  ab  Meredydd,  bore  modifications  of  the  black 
line  of  Powys. 

It  would  be  a matter  of  investigation  how  far  the 
baton  or  bar  sinister,  the  ordinary  mark  of  illegitimacy 
in  England,  was  used  in  Welsh  heraldry,  and  at  what 
time  it  was  introduced.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
even  in  English  heraldry  the  older  natural  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  as  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Beau- 
fort, do  not  bear  the  baton,  but  have  their  coats  differ- 
enced by  a bordure.  The  natural  issue  of  Charles  II 
for  the  most  part  bore  the  bar  sinister  ; but  James  Fitz- 
James,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II, 
had  a very  pretty  coat,  namely,  the  royal  arms  as  borne 
by  his  father,  in  a bordure  gobony,  gules  and  azure ; 
the  gules  charged  with  the  lions  of  England,  and  the 
azuj'e  with  the  fleurs-de-lis  of  France.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  third  George,  each  King  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  it  is  believed,  left  natural  offspring  ; but 
they  were  in  general  portioned  off,  and  if  allowed  the 
use  of  their  paternal  arms,  tliey  were  treated  as  private 
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individuals,  unlike  the  children  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was 
reserved  for  William  IV  to  break  through  this  rule, 
and  when  he  succeeded  to  his  brother’s  throne  he  raised 
his  natural  offspring  to  the  rank  of  the  children  of  a 
marquis  ; hence  the  Fitzclarences,  who  bear  the  royal 
arms  debruised  by  a baton  gules.  Arms  are  the  sign  of 
nobility,  and  further  denote  descent ; whence  it  would 
appear  that  those  who  have  no  right  to  the  paternal 
name  have  no  right  to  arms,  and  such  is  the  rule  ordi- 
narily followed  in  this  country.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  natural  scions  of  the  royal  line  that  arms  are  borne 
with  the  bar  sinister  by  permission  of  the  sovereign, 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  many 
who  represent  legitimate  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
and  who  still  bear  differences,  as,  for  example,  the 
descendants  of  Holland  Earl  of  Kent,  who  bear  England 
in  a plain  bordure  argent. 


Owain  Brogyntyn 

1,  Jonet,  d.  of  Howel  ab  Madoc  ab  Idnerth  ab  Cadwgan  ab  Elystan  Glod- 

rhydd 

=2,  Maredd,  d.  of  Einion  ab  Seissyllt 


I 

Griffith,  living  1200,  lord 
of  half  Edeirnion 
=f=J onet,  d.  of  Sir  William 
Say,  Knt. 


I 

Bleddyn,  lord  of  Din- 
mael,  living  1218 
=i=Margaret,  d.  of 
I Gwynn  ab 
1 Gruffudd 


lorwerth,  lord  of  half 
Edeirnion 
=Eva,  d.  and  h.  of 
Madoc,  younger 
son  of  Gwenwynwyn, 
Prince  of  Powis 


I II  III 

Davydd  Howel  Owain  of  Maesmor,  Gwladys  Gruffudd  Elisau 

I I Dinmael,  and  =Gruffudd  =Gwenllian,  j 

I I Davydd  Efig  \ ab  Madoc  | d.  ofy)ayydd  j 


Llew- 

elyn 

I 

leuan 

V 


Madoc 
=Efa,  d.  of 

I 


Goch 


Llewelyn 
ab  Gruf- 
fudd ab 
I Gwenwyn- 
I wyn  Mali 
Davydd  = Davydd 

=Sibil]a  Corn-  ab  Gwyn 
I wall  Lloyd 

V 


ab  leuan  Lloyd 


Gwenllian,  d.  of 
Madogablor-  leuan  Vy-  | 
werth  ab  Madoc  chan  of  Davydd 

Ehudd-  =Agnes,  d.  of 
Ian  Madoc  Yychan 

V I 

Llewelyn  Ddu 

= Anne,  d.  of  leuan  ab  lorwerth 

V 


Madoc 


Davydd 
of  Hen- 
dwr 

V 


I I 

Howel 

Llewelyn 


Gwyn  Lloyd  Gruffudd  gave  up 
—Lucy,  d.  his  lands  to  Henry 
of  Grono  de  Lacey 
ab  Gruf-  =1,  Elen,  d.  of  Eoger  Ingram 
fudd  I =2,  Margaret,  d.  of  Madoc, 
John  j 2nd  Baron  of  Glyndyfrdwy 
b 


Annesta 
=Heylin  ab  Sir 
Tudor  ad  Ed- 
nyvet  Vychan 
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a I b\  cl  I 

Davydd  1 Llewelyn,  Eva 

=f=Mali,  d.  of  David  | j oh.  s.  p.,  1735  =Gruffudd  ab 

I ab  Howel  Howel,  etc.  Gwladys  | Llewelyn 

I V ==Meurig  Vaughan  j 

I ^ i of  Nannau  Einion 

Angharad  Margaret  Lucy  V =Tangwystl,  d.  of 

=Ieuan  ab  =Morris  ab  leuan  =leuan  ab  Gruffudd  j Rhydderch  ab 

Einion  Gethin  V 1 leuan  Lloyd  to 

V V I Gwaithvoed 

Tibot 

=Ieuan  Vychan  of  Abertanad 

V 

But  the  lands  of  Ovvain  Brogyntyn  near  Oswestry 
did  not  long  continue  in  the  Welsh  line,  for  we  find 
them  at  an  early  period  in  the  family  of  Lacon,  which 
flourished  there  for  many  generations,  until  Margaret, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  John  Lacon  of  Brogyn- 
tyn, conveyed  the  estate  in  marriage  to  Sir  Wm.  Morris 
of  Clenennau,  dying  Feb.  17,  1572.  The  Lacons  were 
probably  sub-tenants  under  the  English  lords  of  the  soil. 

We  must,  however,  look  to  a more  modern  date  than 
that  of  the  Lacons  for  Brogyntyn  as  it  at  present 
stands,  the  finest  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Oswestry.  It  is  said  to  have  once  borne  the  name 
of  Constable's  Hall,  and  to  have  presented  distinct 
features  of  the  three  different  periods  at  which  the 
house  was  built  or  additions  made ; but  this  w^as  obli- 
terated by  the  heiress  of  the  Ormsbys,  who  enclosed 
the  whole  in  a Grecian  case  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
a handsome  building  of  stone,  much  resembling  Spetch- 
ley  in  Worcestershire,  and  other  houses  of  that  date, 
with  a pediment  in  front,  whereon  the  arms  of  the 
family  of  Gore  appear.  The  situation  is  in  every  way 
delightful,  commanding  lovely  views,  and  with  a beauti- 
fully undulating  park.  Had  it  but  a river  or  sheet  of 
water  it  would  be  perfect. 

The  descent  of  the  estate  through  the  several  families 
is  given  below  ; but  since  the  first  of  them,  the  Mau- 
rices, were  derived  in  direct  paternal  line  from  the 
sovereigns  of  all  Wales,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  first  Royal  Tribe  from  the  point  at 
which  we  left  it,  marking  principally  those  lines  con- 
nected with  our  history. 
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Having  regard  to  the  number  of  female  descents 
through  which  the  Brogyntyn  estate  has  passed,  and 
the  repeated  extinction  of  the  male  line,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  property, 
and  the  followers  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman  would,  no 
doubt,  endeavour  to  show  that  in  some  way  or  other  it 
was  coiinected  with  Church  land. 

There  is  naturally  a certain  character  about  those 
illustrious  houses  which  derive  their  blood  from  the 
royal  race  of  the  British  ; and  it  is  no  small  honour  to 
have  the  right  of  bearing  upon  one's  shield  the  eaglets 
of  Owain  Gwynedd,  or  lioncels  of  Gruffudd  ab  Cynan, 
or  to  be  able  to  trace  up  one’s  genealogy  to  the  royal 
stock.  Our  princes  seem  to  have  done  their  best  to 
give  this  right  or  power  to  as  many  as  possible,  in 
which  they  were  emulated  by  thc/ir  neighbours  the 
Plantagenets ; but  the  British  law,  which  says  that 
after  three  distaff  descents  races  lose  their  royal  rights, 
•would  exclude  from  any  competition  for  the  crown  the 
family  now  seated  at  Brogyntyn. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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INSCRIBED  STONE  NEAR  LLANDRILLO, 
MERIONETHSHIRE,  etc. 


Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeologi- 
cal Association  at  Bala,  in  August  last,  notice  was 
given  to  the  Local  Committee  that  there  was  a stone 
at  Blaen-y-cwm,  near  Llandrillo,  which  had  heretofore 
not  been  seen  by  any  of  the  members.  This  intimation 
gave  rise  to  considerable  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  members,  especially  as  it  was  reported  to  be  an 
inscribed  stone  ; and  so,  in  the  ensuing  week,  Mr.  Edw. 
Jones  of  Newport  made  it  his  business  to  visit  Blaen- 
y-cwm,  and  take  a few  rubbings  ; but  not  much  was 
gained,  except  that  the  inscription  was  in  six  lines,  and 
ended  in  a cross. 

About  a week  afterwards  the  writer  of  this  paper 
was  induced,  by  the  apparent  failure  of  Mr.  Jones,  to 
undertake  a journey  into  Wales  for  the  express  pur- 
[)ose  of  finding  out  why  the  rubbings  had  failed ; and 
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he  took  with  him  a competent  draughtsman  to  sketch 
the  stone,  and  secure  accurate  dimensions.  The  visit 
cocupied  several  hours  ; but  the  result  accorded  neither 
with  the  time  spent  and  care  bestowed,  nor  with  pre- 
vious anticipations.  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly, 
and  as  the  stone  faces  the  south,  no  shadows  were  cast, 
and  the  faint  and  worn  characters  declined  recognition. 
This  was  on  the  2iid  of  September.  The  only  additional 
information  gained  being  that  there  was  probably  a 
date  in  the  last  line  immediately  preceding  the  final 
cross,  and  that  the  style  of  the  characters  was  in  agree- 
ment therewith.  Professor  Westwood,  to  whom  the 
rubbings  and  the  outline  were  submitted,  was  unable 
to  make  out  anything  definite. 

A visit  to  Oxford  was  next  made,  and  there,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  a stone  was  observed  on  which 
somewhat  similar  characters  were  cut.  It  was  thought 
that  this  would  be  of  some  use  towards  deciphering 
the  stone  at  Blaen-y-cwm  ; and  so  another  journey  was 
undertaken  on  the  24th  of  September,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  a decisive  one. 

The  day  turned  out  wet,  and  not  at  all  favourable 
for  the  purpose.  First  of  all  the  stone  was  cleansed  of 
dirt  and  lichens  by  the  application  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  so  as  to  admit  of  a squeeze  being  taken, 
the  moist  paper  being  pressed  into  the  indentations  by 
means  of  a sponge.  The  drying  of  this  on  the  stone 
seemed  to  be  hopeless  on  so  wet  a day,  and  a long  time 
having  elapsed,  it  was  determined  to  take  the  paper 
off  the  stone,  and  expose  it  to  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  farmhouse,  and  possibly  this  abnormal  proceeding 
marred  the  result.  A few  rubbings  were  also  taken 
which,  like  the  former,  were  not  satisfactory. 

• The  stone  on  which  the  inscription  is  cut  is  a granite 
boulder,  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  on 
account  of  its  possessing  a naturally  flat  face.  This 
space  had  then  been  surrounded  by  an  incised  line,  and 
five  other  lines  drawn  horizontally  formed  a rectangu- 
lar panel  with  space  for  about  twenty  words  inscribed 
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INSCRIBED  STONE 


between  the  lines.  In  the  first  line,  after  a space  suffi- 
cient for  two  letters  or  for  a cross,  like  that  at  the  end, 
are  these  words,  part  Welsh  and  part  Latin^  agaos  yr 
EGLWYS  (est)  SEP;  of  which  the  l in  eglwys  is  like  a 
Greek  X (lambda),  and  the  word  est  is  denoted  by  the 
Longobardic  contraction.  The  commencement  of  each 
line  is,  however,  more  weather-worn  than  the  rest,  and 
no  letters  are  visible  ; in  fact,  very  little  indeed  can  be 
made  out  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines,  except 
here  and  there  the  outline  of  a doubtful  letter.  In  the 
fifth  line  the  letters  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  the 
words  IN  NOMINE,  of  which  the  m,  i,  and  N,  are  by  no 
means  distinct  ; and  then  under  these,  in  the  last  line, 
may  be  seen  the  date  mccciii,  followed  by  a cross. 

The  panel  in  which  the  writing  occurs  is  about 
19  by  12  inches;  and  the  whole  front  of  the  stone, 
25  by  18|  inches  ; the  depth  being  about  16  inches.  It 
is  now  built  into  the  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  little  gar- 
den in  front  of  the  farmhouse,  and  all  that  is  known  of 
its  past  history  is  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  many 
years  ago  it  formed  part  of  a horseblock,  then  standing 
a few  yards  further  east.  The  house  was  built  on  an 
old  site  by  J.  LI.  in  1728,  at  which  time  probably  the 
horseblock  was  built. 

A sketch  of  the  stone  is  given,  which  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  it  than  mere  verbal  description. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Blaen-y-cwm  possesses  many 
objects  of  great  antiquarian  interest.  On  the  plateau 
of  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  are  indica- 
tions of  a very  large  camp  ; to  the  south  of  which,  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  face  of  the  hill,  are  scores  of  kist- 
vaens,  one  of  which  (lately  opened)  was  inspected  and 
measured,  and  found  to  be  5 ft.  long,  28  ins.,  wide 
across  the  middle,  tapering  to  18  ins.  at  the  foot,  and 
about  2 ft.  deep.  The  head  was  towards  the  north, — 
due  north  in  fact.  The  sides  and  ends  were  made  of 
rough  pieces  of  slate,  and  the  covering  had  been  of  the 
same,  though  the  covering  slabs  of  the  one  measured 
were  not  to  be  seen.  Several  had  been  opened,  and  were 
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found,  we  were  told,  to  contain  urns,  with  bones  and 
ashes  and  peat-charcoal.  The  mode  of  construction  and 
the  northing  seemed  to  be  the  same  in  every  case.  The 
body  had  apparently  been  placed  on  the  ground,  the 
enclosing  and  covering  slabs  built  around  and  over  it, 
and  then  the  earth  had  been  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a 
small  mound  of  from  3 to  5 ft.  in  height,  and  some  12  or 
14  ft.  in  diameter;  the  size  of  the  kist,  and  consequently 
of  the  mound,  being  determined  by  the  stature  of  the 
person  interred.  No  regular  disposition  was  observable 
of  these  mounds  ; they  were  scattered  all  over  the  hill- 
side and  top. 

On  the  east  of  this  cemetery,  which  occupied  many 
acres,  wa.s  a camp,  of  which  the  fosse  on  the  east 
was  very  well  marked.  The  heavy  rain-showers  pre- 
vented a plan  being  taken  of  it. 

Still  further  eastward,  and  on  a lower  level,  were 
the  substructions  of  a church  and  several  other  build- 
ings. The  church  was  not  large,  perhaps  1 2 yards  by 
6 ; whether  of  one  pace  or  two  could  not  be  seen  on 
account  of  gaps  in  the  foundations  ; but  the  orientation 
was  correct. 

In  the  valley  below  there  were  seen  some  remarkable 
stone  circles  and  enclosures.  They  bear  the  name  of 
the  RhiwV\  or  the  Loch;  and  here  tradition  says  ‘‘the 
Baron  held  his  court’'.  The  granite  boulders  are  dis- 
posed in  irregular  circles,  over  which  wooden  houses 
may  have  been  built ; and  a larger  enclosure  may  have 
been  the  cattle-fold.  Had  there  been  no  tradition,  the 
place  might  easily  have  been  overlooked  ; close  observ- 
ation, however,  corroborates  the  story.  One  of  the 
circles  was  used  as  a cock-pit  not  many  years  ago.  The 
hill-plateau  is  known  as  the  “ Fridd-yr-Eglwys”,  or  the 
church  enclosure  ; and  the  road  leading  up  to  it  is  very 
like  the  Sarn  Helen  in  the  hills  farther  south. 

The  whole  valley  south  of  Llandrillo  in  former  days 
must  have  supported  a population  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  time. 


C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
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LLANGOWER  HORSE-BIER. 

On  the  visit  of  our  Association  to  Bala,  many  of  our 
members  saw  for  the  first  time  a horse-bier,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Welsh,  an  Elor-feirch.  One  only  had  ever  been 
seen  by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  viz.,  that  preserved  in 
the  old  and  disused  church  of  Llangelynin,  on  the  coast 
between  Barmouth  and  Towyn,  also  in  this  county. 
Although  now  so  exceedingly  rare,  they  were  in  com- 
mon use  during  the  last  century  in  our  mountain 
parishes ; and,  indeed,  an  old  man  in  this  parish,  a 
native  of  an  adjoining  parish  to  Bala,  remembers  its 
regular  use  at  Llanuwchllyn  and  Llangower  in  his 
younger  days,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  rests  now,  emeritus  and  fast  decaying,  under 
the  shelter  of  a fine  old  yew,  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
beside  the  Lake,  the  almost  solitary  specimen  of  its 
kind ; and  it  has  been  thought  well  to  present  an  illus- 
tration of  it  from  the  accurate  pen  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
and  so  secure  a permanent  memorial  of  its  appearance 
before  time  and  decay  shall  have  quite  completed  their 
work  of  effacing  it  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

The  sketch  explains  at  once  its  character,  and  shows 
it  to  be  only  an  ordinary  bier  with  the  handles  length- 
ened out  into  shafts.  Into  one  of  these  the  front  horse 
was  backed,  and  harnessed  the  ordinary  way  ; into  the 
other  the  horse  was  led  forward,  and  harnessed  with 
his  head,  of  course,  to  the  other’s  tail  ; but  with  the 
length  of  the  bier  suspended  between  them.  Upon  this 
the  coffin  was  made  fast,  and  carried  with  ease  and 
safety  along  steep  and  narrow  lanes  impassable  to  a 
wheeled  vehicle : indeed,  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  pack-horse. 

The  total  length  is  18  feet,  each  of  the  shafts  being 
5 ft.  8 ins.  long,  and  the  space  between  them  2 ft.  3 ins. 
The  one  at  Llangelynin  is  not  quite  so  long,  nor  is  it  so 
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dilapidated  ; but  it  has  been  less  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  a competent  draughtsman.  Some  of  the  hooks 
and  chains  remain  still  attached  to  the  shafts ; and  in 
the  first  bar,  of  which  there  are  six  in  all,  there  is  a 
slight  groove  for  the  coffin-head,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  steady  in  carrying.  Its  dimensions  are, — total 
length,  17  ft.  ; length  of  the  shafts,  5 ft  6 ins.;  breadth, 
3 ft.  6 ins.  ; and  there  are  six  bars  across  it,  on  which 
the  coffin  was  placed. 

The  difference  between  the  ordinary  hand-bier  and 
the  sedan-chair  finds  its  exact  counterpart  in  that 
between  the  horse-bier  and  the  horse-litter.  In  each 
case  it  is  the  substitution  of  horse-power  for  hand- 
power,  and  the  intermediate  step  to  wheels.  In  an  old 
but  forgotten  number  of  Little  Folks  I remember  to 
have  seen  an  illustration  of  a Persian  horse-litter  which 
exactly  represented  the  arrangement  of  the  horse- bier  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  it  was  in  the  com- 
mote of  Talybont,  of  which  Llangelynin  parish  forms  a 
constituent  portion,  that  the  tenants  of  the  Prince  of 
Gwynedd  were  bound  to  supply  him  with  a litter  when- 
ever he  came  among  themd 

D.  R.  T. 


STONE  HAMMER  FROM  MOEL  FENLLI. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association,  held  at  Bala,  Mr.  Lewis  Davies,  of  Berwyn 
Street,  exhibited  a large  collection  of  old  books,  and 
other  objects  more  or  less  old,  but  mostly  belonging  to 
the  last  century.  Amongst  the  articles  shown  was  a 
stone  hammer  of  great  beauty,  found  eighty  years  ago, 
by  a friend  or  relative  of  Mr.  Davies,  on  a heap  of  stones 
at  Bwlch  Pen  Barras,  the  old,  disused  road  across  the 
mountain,  a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  Cambro- 
British  camp  on  Moel  Fenlli,  a mile  and  a quarter 
south  of  Moel  Famma,  and  less  than  three  miles  north- 

^ Supra,  p.  276, 
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west  of  Ruthin.  The  hammer  has  been  kept  by  the 
representatives  of  the  finder  during  the  last  eighty 
years.  As  Mr.  Davies  was  willing  to  dispose  of  some 
of  the  objects  exhibited,  certain  of  them  passed  into  my 
hands,  the  stone  hammer  amongst  the  number. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  hammer 
half  the  actual  size ; and  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  dotted 
lines  on  the  side  view,  and  the  section  at  the  base,  that 
the  drilling,  which  was  commenced  on  both  sides,  was 
never  completed  ; one  depression  is  considerably  deeper 
than  the  other.  The  colour  is  black ; but  this  black- 
ness has  to  a great  extent  been  acquired  by  time.  The 
material  is  probably  a very  compact  quartzite,  enclosing 
small  black  grains  of  some  other  material.  The  weight 
is  1 lb.  3f  oz.  As  indicated  by  the  illustration,  the 
hammer  is  polished  all  over  ; and  by  the  character  of 
the  rounded  angles  it  appears  probable  that  the  stone 
was  originally  a natural  ovoid  pebble  of  suitable  form  ; 
and  that  the  two  ends  and  four  sides  were  squared  to 
shape,  by  grinding,  at  the  time  the  drilling  was  com- 
menced. 

No  hammer  of  this  form  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  John 
Evans’  magnificent  work  on  the  Ancient  Stone  hnple- 
ments  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  no  example  of  the 
same  class  in  the  large  collection  of  stone  implements 
in  the  collection  of  General  Pitt-Rivers  at  South  Kens- 
ington. The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  to  whose  liberality 
the  Association  is  indebted  for  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, however,  informs  me  that  three  or  four  other 
hammers  of  similar  form  have  at  different  times  been 
found,  but  not  in  the  Principality. 

A ground-plan  of  the  British  camp  on  Moel  Fenlli  is 
given  in  the  volume  of  Archceologia  Camhrensis  for 
1850,  p.  84;  and  in  the  accompanying  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  the  then  Local  Secretary  for  Den- 
bighshire, is  given  a detailed  account  of  an  eight  days’ 
excavation  of  the  camp,  wRich  is  1,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Numerous  hollows,  probably  repre- 
senting demolished  eyttiau,‘dj:Q  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhood.  In  the  excavations,  fragments  of  white 
Anglo-Roman  and  red  glazed  Roman  pottery  were 
found,  together  with  what  has  been  termed  a stone 
knife’’,  and  two  presumed  arrow-heads  ; all  three  are 
illustrated  at  p.  88  in  the  volume  for  1850  ; but  judg- 
ing from  the  engravings,  there  is  little  evidence  of  arti- 
ficial work  on  the  stones.  The  upper  right  hand  illus- 
tration may  represent  a flake. 


Stone  Hammer  found  at  Moel  Fenlli.  One-half  actual  size. 


Mr.  John  Evans  considers  the  lower  artificial  object 
on  this  Plate,  described  as  a stone  knife,  more  probably 
a whetstone  used  to  sharpen  those  of  steel ; but  it  was 
too  soft  for  either  a sharpening  stone  or  knife. 

Other  fragments  of  flint  were  found  (termed  by  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  fragments  of  arrow-heads”),  corroded  iron, 
glass  of  a superior  kind,  a leaden  ornament,  and  part  of 
a brass  or  bronze  ring.  A small  vase  made  of  rough  pot- 
tery, containing  small  white  stones,  was  at  a former 
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time  dug  up  in  a burial-place  near  by,  and  was  in  1850 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Morris  of  Ashwell, 
Hertfordshire. 

Pennant  says  Moel  Fenlli  was  one  of  the  posts  origin- 
ally formed  by  the  Ordovices  at  a time  when  they  were 
unvanquished  by  Rome.  The  presence  of  the  Roman 
pottery  in  the  camp,  however,  shows,  as  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
points  out,  that  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Nero,  and  again  in  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  at  length 
occupied  that  position, — until,  indeed,  a.d.  350. 

In  1816  more  than  fifteen  hundred  coins,  mostly  de- 
narii, were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  most 
of  which  were  handed  over  to  the  late  Joseph  Ablett, 
Esq.,  of  Llanbedr  Hail ; but  what  became  of  them  is 
not  known.  The  denarii  were  probably  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  at  the  time  when  it  was  usual  to  wash  with 
silver  the  rude  copper  coins,  which  were  cast,  and  not 
stamped.  About  1848  a similar  hoard  of  this  debased 
coin  was  found  in  grubbing  up  a hedge  near  Corwen. 
These  were  enclosed  in  an  earthen  urn,  and  are  thought 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  It 
is  probable  that  those  found  in  the  camp  were  of  the 
same  kind,  and  intended  for  the  same  use.  A similar 
discovery  was  made  near  Tenby.  They  were  mostly 
corroded,  and  of  no  value  as  coin. 

One  third  of  a mile  west  of  Moel  Fenlli  is  a farm 
named  Llys  Benlli,  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  residence 
(palace)  of  Prince  Benlli  or  Belinus,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

Worthington  G.  Smith. 
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The  name  of  this  old  mansion  is  compounded  of  two 
Welsh  words,  ‘‘  Rhiw”  and  Gwaedog”,  signifying  “ The 
Bloody  Steep”  or  Brow  ; probably  in  commemoration 
of  a fierce  and  sanguinary  battle  fought  here  in  the 
seventh  century  by  Llywarch  Hen,  the  exiled  Prince 
and  poet.  He  had  been  forced,  by  the  advancing  power 
of  Northumbria,  to  quit  his  own  country  of  Cumbria, 
and  had  taken  refuge  with  his  sons  in  Powys,  where 
the  reigning  Prince,  Cynddylan,  gave  him  a ready  wel- 
come and  a settlement  here,  on  the  confines  of  Powys 
and  Gwynedd.  Cynddylan  was  himself  at  war,  at  the 
time,  with  the  neighbouring  Lloegrians  (probably  the 
Mercians,  and  perhaps  the  Romanised  Britons),  whom 
the  Bard  calls  Franks,  and  Llywarch  Hen,  with  his 
sons,  took  a very  active  part  therein  on  the  side  of  his 
protectors.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  in  an  engage- 
ment on  this  spot,  and  it  is  inferred  that  he  himself 
refers  to  it  in  the  stanza — 

“ Cynddelw  cadw  dithaa  y rliiw 
Er  a ddel  yma  heddyw 
Cadeb  am  un  mab  nid  gwiw.”^ 

(Marwnad  Cynddylan  ah  Cyndrwyn.) 

Cynddelw,  guard  thou  the  steep 
Against  whoever  shall  come  here  to-day. 

Over-fondness  for  the  one  (surviving)  son  is  not  befitting. 

That  last  survivor  is  believed  to  have  fallen  in  this 

^ Read  on  the  occasion  of  the  Association’s  visit,  Aug.  19, 1884. 

2 Another  version  given  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology  (Denbigh, 
1870),  p.  87: 

“ Cynddylan  cae  di  y rhiw 
Er  y ddaw  Lloegyrwys  heddiw 
Amgeledd  am  un  nid  gwiw.” 

Cynddylan,  close  thou  the  steep 

Ere  the  Lloegrians  come  to-day. 

Solicitude  for  one  is  not  becoming. 
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battle,  and  it  was  very  likely  the  last  in  which  he  him- 
self took  part.  In  a deep  dingle  near  the  place  is  a 
spot  called  ‘‘Pwll  y celanedd'',  i.e.,  “The  Pit  of  the 
Dead  Bodies”,  or  “ The  Hollow  of  the  Carnage”;  and 
here,  in  1792,  a spear-head  was  found. 

Llywarch  Hen  appears  to  have  outlived  all  his  sons, 
and  in  a poem  to  his  old  age  and  to  his  children  he 
mourns  his  miserable  condition  : 

“ Trnan  o dynged  a dynged 

A dyngwyd  i Lywarch  y nos  i ganed. 

Hir  gniv  heb  esgor  lludded.” 

{Ganu  Llywarch  Hen  iw  Henaint  ac  iw  Feihion,') 

Sad  was  tbe  destiny  and  fate 

Allotted  to  Llywarcb  Hen  the  night  he  was  born  : 

Long  snfiering  withont  deliverance  of  his  woe. 

His  old  age,  said  to  have  reached  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  was  spent  in  Llanfor  (often  mentioned  in 
the  aforesaid  poem),  where  he  was  occupied  in  herding 
his  cattle  in  the  district  between  the  Trywerin  and  the 
Meloch, — a district  noted  in  long  after  days  for  its 
herds  and  pastures  ; 

“ Heis  Dyvyrdwy  yn  ei  therfyn 
O Veloch  hyd  Traweryn 
Biigail  lloi  Llanvor  llwybryn.” 

Canu  Llywa7'ch  Hen^  etc. 

Dyvrdwy  in  its  boundaries, 

From  the  Meloch  to  the  Tryweryn, 

A herdsman  of  calves  in  oft  traversed  Llanfor. 

A secluded  spot  near  the  river  bank,  called  “ Pabell 
Llywarch  Hen”  (“  The  Tent  of  Llywarch  Hen”),  appears 
to  indicate  his  home  while  living,  and  the  church  of 
Llanfor  gave  him  a resting-place  when  dead. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  had  to  do  rather  with  the 
immediately  surrounding  locality  than  with  the  actual 
house  of  Rhiwaedog.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  we  are  told  that  Rhirid  Flaidd,  a powerful 
chieftain  in  these  parts,  had  his  residence  here,  and 
that  it  was  then  called  “ Neuaddafi  Gleision”  (“  The 
Grey  or  Light  Blue  Courts”),  from  the  colour  of  the 
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material  with  which  it  was  constructed  or  embellished. 
This  Rhirid  Flaidd^  (Rhirid  the  Wolf,  from  the  ances- 
tral crest  he  bore)  was  lord  not  only  of  this  region  of 
Penllyn  and  the  adjoining  Pennant  Melangell  and 
Bryn,  but  also  of  Ryton  of  the  Eleven  Towns  in  Shrop- 
shire ; and  he  married  Gwenllian,  the  daughter  of 
Ednyfed,  lord  of  Brochdyn,  or  Broughton,  in  Maelor 
Gymraeg,  who  was  slain  in  1073.  By  her  he  had  issue 
two  sons, — Madog,  who  succeeded  him  ; and  Einion, 
who  was  slain  by  an  arrow'  at  the  siege  of  Disserth 
Castle  in  1261.  A cross  was  afterw^ards  erected  on  the 
spot,  called  Bryn  Einion”,  and  upon  it,  according  to 
Gruffydd  Horaethog,  was  inscribed  this  couplet  : 

Oc  si  petatur,  lapis  yste  kausa  notatiir, 

Einion  oxi’  Ririd  Flaidd  filius  hoc  memoratur.” 

If  the  reason  be  asked  why  this  stone  is  marked : 

Einion,  the  son  of  Rhirid  Flaidd,  is  commemorated 
by  it  as  slain. 

The  cross  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  churchyard. 

Madog  ap  Rhirid  Flaidd  married  Arddun,  daughter 
of  Philip  ap  Uchdryd,  lord  of  Cyfeiliog,  ap  Edwin  ap 
Goronwy,  Prince  of  Tegeingl,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
Gwrgeneu  Lloyd  of  Rhiw^aedog,  father  of  Gwrgeneu 
Fychan  of  Rhiwaedog,  father  of  Ithel  of  Rhiwaedog, 
whose  son,  Einion  ab  Ithel,  was  Esquire  of  the  Body  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Merioneth  for  life. 

1 His  gentle  character  is  indicated  by  Cynddelw,  a contemporary 
bard,  who  describes  him  as 

“Nid  blaidd  coed  williaidd  allael 
Olid  Blaid  Maes,  moesawg  a hael.’^ 

Not  a wolf  of  the  forest,  fierce  and  savage. 

But  a wolf  of  the  field,  courteous  and  liberal. 

He  took  his  surname  of  “ Blaidd”,  or  Wolf,  from  his  maternal  ances- 
tor, Y Blaidd  Rhudd  (the  Red  Wolf)  of  Y Gest  in  Eifionydd,  near 
Penmorfa,  and  on  his  shield  bore  a wolf  passant.  From  him  were 
descended  not  only  the  Lloyds  of  Rhiwaedog,  but  also  the  Myddel- 
tons  of  Gwaunynog,  near  Denbigh,  the  Vaughans  of  Glanllyn,  and 
the  Lloyds  of  Glanhafon  in  Mochnant. 
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Einion  dying  in  1401,  left  issue  two  daughters,  of 
whom  Margaret,  the  elder,  took  Rhiwaedog,  and  mar- 
ried Maredydd  ap  leu  an  ap  Maredydd  ap  Howel  of 
Ystym  Cegid,  ap  David,  lord  of  Ehiw  Llwyd,  descended 
from  Owain  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales.  The 
other,  Gwenhwyfar,  married  John  Eyton  of  Trefwy,  or 
Eyton  Isaf,  steward  of  the  lordship  of  Maelor  Gymraeg. 

John  ap  Maredydd  of  Ystym  Cegid  and  Rhiwaedog, 
son  of  the  above  Margaret  and  Maredydd,  married 
Gwenhwyfar,  daughter  of  Goronwy  ap  leuan  ab  Einion 
of  Gwynfryn,  co.  Carnarvon,  ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of 
Gwynfryn,  and  had  issue  three  sons, — 1,  Maurice  ab 
John  ab  Maredydd  of  Rhiwaedog,  who  married  Angha- 
rad,  daughter 'of  Elis  ab  Gruffydd  ab  Einion,  descended 
from  Osborn  Wyddel  of  Corsygedol,  and  had  a son, 
AVilliam  Lloyd  ap  Maurice  ; 2,  Owain  ap  John  ap  Mare- 
dydd of  Ystrad  Cegid,  ancestor  of  the  Wynns  of  that 
place  ; and  3,  leuan  ap  John  ap  Maredydd,  ancestor  of 
the  Brynkirs  of  Brynkir. 

From  Maurice  ap  John  ap  Maredydd,  Rhiwaedog 
descended  in  direct  succession,  as  will  be  seen  more 
clearly  by  the  accompanying  pedigree,  to  William  Lloyd, 
who,  dying  without  issue  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  William 
Lloyd  Dolben  ; from  whom,  likewise  dying  issueless,  it 
passed  to  two  Misses  lies,  great-granddaughters  of 
John  Lloyd,  who  died  here  in  1825  and  1832  respect- 
ively, and  were  buried  at  Llanfor,  where  they  are  com- 
memorated on  a monument  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

In  memory  of  Anna  Sophia  Maria  lies,  the  last  lineal 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Rhiwaedog,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanfor,  who  died  April  29th,  1832,  aged  72. 

“Also  Martha  lies,  great-granddaughter  of  John 
Lloyd  of  Rhiwaedog,  Esq.,  who  died  Jan.  11th,  1825. 
Her  mother’s  name  was  Anne.” 

These  old  ladies  appear  to  have  lived  on  bad  terms 
with  their  aunt,  Susan  Lloyd,  who  lived  at  Llanfyllin, 
and  on  their  death  bequeathed  Rhiwaedog  away  from 
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the  proper  representative  of  the  family^  to  Mrs.  Price  of 
Rhiwlas,  the  grandmother  of  the  present  owner,  Richard 
John  Lloyd  Price. 

With  the  property  there  passed  also  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Prices  of  Ehiwlas  a precious  heirloom,  a 
crystal  pebble  said  to  have  belonged  to  Owen  Gwyn- 
edd, Prince  of  North  Wales,  who  died  in  1169.  The 
material  is  apparently  pure  rock  crystal,  and  there  is  in 
it  a slight  flaw,  which  is  said  to  open  slightly  and  grow 
dull  at  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  family.  The 
engraving  here  given  represents  it  in  full  size.  It  will 


at  once  be  evident  how  it  came  to  Rhiwaedog,^  inasmuch 
as  Maredydd  ap  leuan  of  Ystym  Cegid,  who  married 

^ Simon  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Plas  yn  Dre  and  Maes  y Garnedd,  now 
represented  by  his  grandson,  Colonel  Evans  Lloyd  of  Maes  y Garn- 
edd. 

^ In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation of  Ireland  (vol.  hi,  4th  Series,  p.  440)  there  is  an  account  of 
a somewhat  similar  object  known  as  the  Imokelly  Amulet,  described 
as  “a  polished  ball  of  brecciated  or  banded  agate,  dark  grey  in 
colour,  clouded.  It  is  streaked  with  white  lines  fading  away  ; and 
the  centre  part  is  of  a red  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
metallic  oxide,  probably  iron.”  This  one  being  placed  in  water  was 
supposed  to  impregnate  it  with  healing  virtues,  and  to  render  it 
efBcacious  for  curing  the  murrain  in  cattle;  for  which  purpose  it 
was  sought  far  and  wide,  and  was  popularly  known  as  “The  Mur- 
rain Stone.” 

5th  ser.,  vol.  I. 
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Margaret,  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Einion  ah  Ithel, 
was  eighth  in  descent  from  Owen  Gwynedd,  son  of 
Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  who  died  in  December  1169,  after 
a reign  of  thirty-two  years,  and  was  buried  in  Bangor 
Cathedral.^ 

The  old  mansion  house,  or  rather  the  western  wing 
of  it,  was  probably  built  by  Lewis  Lloyd,  who  married, 
as  his  second  wife,  Sidney  Thelwall  of  Bias  y Ward  in 
Dyffryn  Clwyd  ; so  at  least  we  conclude  from  the 

initials  ll~  above  the  porch.  The  initials  s . ll.  and 
are  also  found  in  plaster  in  one  of  the  bed- 


LL. 


LL 
L . S 
1664 


rooms.  The  deep  cornice  in  the  dining-room  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  it  embodies  the  arms  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 
vert,  three  eagles  displayed  or ; and  in  one  of  the  rooms 
upstairs  are  two  small  escutcheons  bearing  the  axms  of 
Owen  Gwynedd  as  above,  and  the  wolf  of  Rhirid 
Flaidd.  The  eastern  wing  appears  to  be  of  more  modern 
date,  probably  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  courtyard  is  entered  through  a covered 
gatehouse  similar  to  but  larger  than  the  one  at  Rhiw 
Goch.  The  great  hall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  has 
been  to  some  extent  remodelled,  and  the  old  mansion 
is  now  used  as  a sort  of  private  or  family  hotel. 


E.  Evans-Lloyd. 


^ When  Archbishop  Baldwin  of  Canterbury  came  there  preach- 
ing the  Crusade  against  the  Saracens,  he  charged  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor  to  remove  the  body  out  of  the  Cathedral  when  he  could  find 
a fit  opportunity  to  do  so,  in  regard  that  Archbishop  Becket  had 
excommunicated  him  heretofore  because  he  had  married  his  first 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  Grono  ap  Edwyn ; and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  had  continued  to  live  with  her  until  she  died.  The  Bishop, 
in  obedience  to  the  charge,  made  a passage  from  the  vault  through 
the  south  wall  of  the  church,  underground,  and  so  secretly  shoved 
the  body  into  the  churchyard.  (Hengwrt  MSS.) 
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Ehirid  Flaidd=j=Gwenllian,  d.  of  Ednyfed,  lord  of  Broclidyn 
Madog  ap  Ehirid  Flaidd=Arddun,  d.  of  Philip  ap  XJchdryd,  lord  of 


of  Ehiwaedog 


Cyfeiliog  ; but  acc.  Eyton  Pedigree, 
Harl.  MS.  2288 
=j=Eva,  d.  of  Phylip  Ddu 


Gwrgeneu  Llwyd=f= 


Gwrgeneu  Fychan=j=d.  of  Ithel  Vychan  of 
I Llaneurgain 


Ithel  of  Rhiwaedog=f=Margaret,  d.  of  Madog  of  Cyniarth,  second  son  of  Elisze, 
lord  of  Llangor;  sister  and  coh.  of  Llewelyn  ap  Madog, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  1357-75 

Einion  ab  Ithel,  ==Mallt,  d.  of  Madog  ap  Maredydd  Ddu 
High  Sheriff  of  I o Arwystli 

Merionethshire,  | 

oh.  1401  I 


Margaret,  heiress=pMaredydd  ap  leuan  Gwenhwyfar=John  Eyton,  senes- 
of  Ehiwaedog  | ap  Maredydd  of  chal  of  the  lordship 

I Ystyn  Cegid  of  Bromfield  or  Maelor  Gymraeg 


John  ap  Maredydd=f:Gwenhwyfar,  d,  of  Goronwy  ap  leuan  ab  Einion 
of  Ystym  Cegid  | of  Gwynfryn 

and  Ehiwaedog  | 


Maurice  ap=~Angharad,  d.  of  Elis  ap 
John  ap  I Gruffydd  ap  Einion, 
Maredydd  j desc.  from  Osbern 

I "VVyddel  of  Cors  y Gedol 


Owen  ap  John 
ap  M,,  ancestor 
of  the  Wynns  of 
Ystym  Cegid 


leuan  ap  John  ap 
M.,  ancestor  of 
the  Brynkirs 
of  Brynkir 


William  Lloyd=f=. . . d.  of  David  ap 
ap  Maurice  of  | Maredydd  ap 
Ehiwaedog  I Howel  ap  Tudor 
of  Bala 


I 

Elis  ap  Maurice, 
ancestor  of  the 
Maurices  and  Owens 
of  Cleneneu  and 
Brogyntyn 


Eobert  ap  Maurice 
of  the  Park,  ances- 
tor of  the  Anwyls 
of  Parc  in  Llan- 
frothen 


Elisau  ap  William==plsabel,  d.  of  Sir  John  Gwen=Elisau  ap  Howel  ap 

Puleston  of  Carnarvon  Gruffydd  ap  Ehys  of 

Llandderfel 


William=pElizabeth,  d.  of 
Lloyd  of  1 OwainYaughan 
Ehiwae-  j ap  John  ap 
dog  I Howel  Vaughan 
j of  Llwydiarth 


Eowland  Lloyd  Sir  Hercules  Hugh  3 drs, 
= Catherine,  d.  Lloyd  o.  s.  p.  Lloyd 
of  John  Powis  of 

Vaner  Abbey,  High  Sheriff  of  Merioneth  in  1543 


Elisau  Lloyd  = Jane,  d,  of  Hugh  Nanney 
of  Ehiwaedog,  ofNannau,  She  married, 
0.  s.  p.  2ndly,  Lewis  Gwyn  of 
Dolau  Gwyn 


2 I 

John  Lloyd,  = Margaret,  d.  and 
High  Sheriff,  h.  of  John  Lloyd 
1616,  0.  s.  p.  of  Aberllyfeni 

212  a 
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a I 3 

Rowland  Lloyd=j=Catliarine,  d.  of  Cadwaladr  ap 
( Rhyddercli  ap  David  of  Llanycil 


6 drs. 


1 i 

John 
Lloyd 
0.  s.  p. 


2 1 


Lewis  Lloyd  = 1,  Gwen,  d.  and  coh.  of  Lewis  Gwyn  of  Dolan  Gwyn 
of  Rhiwae-  =f=2,  Sidney,  d.  of  Edward  Thelwall  of  Plas  y Ward; 
(^g,  oh.  1663,  I High  Sheriff  of  Denbigh,  1670 

cet.  60  I 3,  Jane,  d.  of  Wm.  Lewis  Anwyl  of  Parc  in  Llanfro- 

then 


Ellis 
Lloyd,  Lloyd 
d.  young  of 
Rhi- 
waedog, 
oh.  1724 


2 I 

Simon  Lloyd=pAnne,  d. 


John=pMary,  d.  of 

‘ ' Eubnle  Thel-  of  Plas  yn 

wall  of  Nant-  Dre  and  Moel 
clwyd;  2ndly,  y Garnedd^ 
Elizabeth,  d. 

of  Robert  Wynne  of  Yoelas 


of  Edw. 
Wynne 
of  Llan- 
gynhafal 


3 I 

Mere-=Margaret, 


dydd 

Lloyd 


d,  and  h. 
of  Roger 
Lloyd  of 
Rhagat 


John=i=Anne,  d.  of 
Lloyd,  1 Richard 
d.l737  I Hughes  of 
I Cwm  Pen- 
1 lydan 


I I I 

William  R ■>wland=j= Winifred  Elen 
Lloyd,  Lloyd,  | Pugh  of  Lloyd 
Captain,  d.  1744  | Penrhyn, 

0.  s.  p.  I Carnarvonshire 

I 


Margaret  = John 
Sidney  Price 
of  Rhiw- 
las 


John  Lloyd= 
of  Rhiwae- 
dog 


2 I 

Margaret,  Maredydd 
d,  of  John  Lloyd 
Jones  of  0.  s.  p.  1739 
Nant  Budr 


William 

Lloyd 

o.  s.  p. 


1 I 

Susan=f=.,.  Dolben, 
Esq. 


Susan  Simon  Lloyd=j=Sarah  Bowen  of 
Lloyd  of  Plas  yn  Dre  j Tyddyn,  co. 

I Montgomery 

I _ 

1 I 


d...  (Eev.)  Simom 
=:Iles  Lloyd,  B.  A., 
Oxon.,  d.  1836 


William  Lloyd  Dolben  of  Rhiwaedog 


2 I 

^Bridget,  Hugh  Lloyd 
d.  of  of  Chester  and 
G.  Price  Cefnbodig, 
of  Pidgeon’s  Merion- 
Ford,  CO.  eth;  High 
Cardigan  Sheriff, 

1831 ; 0.  s.  p. 


Lydia=:Tho.  Ffoulkes  of  Llandrillo  ; Hannah=Lewis  Gwyn  ; Corde- 
lia=Tbomas  Jones  of  Bathafarn ; Anne=John  Jones  of  Waunifor 


Simon=d.  of... Roberts  Ellen  Emma=George  Price  James  Lloyd  j 

Lloyd  of  Pantyron-  Lloyd  Piesse  Lloyd  of  Plas  =f=Martha  Davies  i' 

nen,  Bala  d.  young  yn  Dre,  High  | 

Sheriff,  1840,  o.  s p.  \ i 


Simon  George  Bridget  Sarah 
All  died  young 


Dorothy  Lloyd  Sarah  Lloyd  Bridget  Lloyd  Elizabeth-Eliza  Lloyd 
=j=Edw.  Evans  =1,  Kyffin  Griffiths  unmarried  =1,  H.  Edwards 

j of  Chester  of  Garth eryr  ; 2,  Rev.  H Griffith  2,  ...  Turnbull 

Simon  died  young  Edward  Evans- Lloyd  of^  Moel  y Garnedd,  eldest 
representative  of  the  Lloyds  of  Rhiwaedog. 


1 Bought  these  two  places  in  1681.  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  County,  1695. 

2 Colonel  Evans-Lloyd  took  the  name  of  Lloyd  in  1876,  on  succeeding  to 
the  Plas  yn  Dre  estate. 
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Cairespontiente. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ARCHiEOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 


Sir, — In  the  Number  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis  for  July,  at 
p.  208,  the  following  words  relating  to  relics  of  Valle  Crucis  appear  : 
“ The  first,  which  consists  of  an  ancient  painting,  is  at  Brogyntyn, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  an  altar-piece.  What  the  subject  is  may  be 
a matter  of  opinion,  since  it  has  become  so  indistinct  as  not  to  be 
easily  recognised.” 

The  writer  has  never  seen  the  picture,  or  he  would  not  have  made 
such  a mistake.  The  figures  in  it  are  still  as  distinct  as  ever  they 
were,  and  the  colours  as  vivid ; but  the  subject  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily interpreted.  Some  say  because  it  is  only  a portion  of  a 
larger  picture,  or  perhaps  one  of  a series  which  described  the  whole 
history  depicted.  If  the  writer  would  care  to  see  the  picture,  I 
should  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  him. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Harlech.  . 

Brogyntyn,  Oswestry.  Oct.  llth,  1884. 


JHiscellaneous  i&oticeg. 

Restoration  op  Meliden  Church. — This  ancient  church  is  being 
restored,  and  many  marks  of  its  antiquity  have  come  to  light.  The 
floor  was  found  to  be  impregnated  with  bones ; and  even  under- 
neath the  walls,  at  least  the  south  wall,  which  was  the  only  one 
subjected  to  an  investigation,  bones  in  large  quantities  were  disco- 
vered. In  one  place  a large  number  of  skulls  were  disclosed  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  removal  of  the  whitewash  re- 
vealed successive  wall-decorations  and  inscriptions,  the  oldest  being 
in  black  letters  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  oldest  inscription 
was  in  Welsh,  and  over  it  was  an  English  inscription  not  very 
clearly  exposed,  and  consequently  not  decipherable.  But  here  and 
there  an  occasional  English  word  was  seen ; but  the  whole  inscrip- 
tion could  not  be  made  out.  Several  traces  of  these  decorations 
were  visible  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  The  north  door,  that 
had  been  built  up,  was  re-opened,  and  one  of  the  stones  there  w^as 
found  to  be  an  old  font,  or  what  had  been  appropriated  as  a font, 
though  it  is  at  least  open  to  a doubt  as  to  its  having  been  originally 
such.  The  step  to  this  door  has  on  it  ornamentations  that  show 
that  at  one  time  it  occupied  a different  position  from  that  which  it 
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now  has.  There  were  also  discovered  two  sepulchral  slabs  orna- 
mented with  crosses  and  sword.  The  church  was  being  dismantled 
when  it  was  visited,  and  possibly  other  discoveries  will  be  made  ere 
it  is  finished.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
church  will  remain  after  its  restoration,  and  that  Mr.  Baker,  the 
architect,  contemplates  utilising  the  old  church  door. 

E.  0. 

Restoration  op  Llantnts  Church. — This  church  is  undergoing 
a thorough  refitting,  cleaning  out,  and  partial  restoration.  The  old 
high  pews,  curiosities  as  some  of  them  were,  have  judiciously  been, 
in  many  cases,  worked  into  the  new  seats.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  church  shows  that  on  a small  outlay  great  improvements  can 
be  accomplished.  The  restoration  has  not  brought  to  light  many 
remains ; but  underneath  the  seats  on  the  south  side  was  found,  on 
a stone,  the  following  inscription  : 

“ Reliquiae 
Dorotheae  Lloyd  sub 
Hoc  Lapide  Depositae 
xi  Die  lunij 
a.d.  1700 
In  pace  Quiesco.” 

The  last  three  words  are  worthy  of  notice.  E.  O. 

Llandanwg,  Merionethshire. — The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  are  appealing  for  funds  to  preserve  from  further 
decay  the  interesting  little  chapel  of  Llandanwg,  near  Harlech.  The 
church  is  a small  building  about  60  feet  in  length,  on  the  sea-shore, 
about  two  miles  from  Harlech,  of  which  it  was  anciently  the  parish 
church.  The  nave  and  chancel  were  continuous,  forming  one  cham- 
ber without  a chancel-arch,  though  the  timbers  of  the  two  roofs 
were  difierently  treated,  and  there  was  a chancel-screen  of  oak.  Of 
the  existing  fabric,  the  chancel  is  the  best  preserved.  It  was  lighted 
by  three  windows,  one  north  and  south,  and  one  east.  The  repairs 
recommended  by  the  Society  are,  that  the  tops  of  the  walls  should 
be  made  good ; the  fallen  timbers  of  the  nave,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
placed ; new  rafters,  etc.,  provided ; and  the  roof  of  the  whole 
building  covered  with  local  slates  bedded  in  mortar.  A sum  of  £80 
is  wanted  to  accomplish  this  preservative  work. 

The  following  vivid  account  of  its  condition  appeared  a short 
time  ago  in  the  AtJienwum  : — 

“Among  the  sands  of  Mochras,  a promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Artro,  on  the  coast  of  Merionethshire,  is  the  long  since  abandoned 
church  of  Llandanwg,  the  graveyard  only  of  which  is  used.  It  con- 
tains a few  slabs  of  slate  dated  1600,  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, examples  of  rare  antiquity  in  their  way.  The  church  is  small, 
but  retains  so  many  interesting  features  as  should  deserve  such  care 
as  may  delay  its  complete  destruction.  All  the  outer  covering  of 
the  roof  has  vanished ; half  the  timbers  have  fallen  into  the  sacred 
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enclosure,  so  that  most  of  the  great  oak  beams  of  the  once  excel- 
lently designed  frame  are  prostrate.  The  remaining  half  of  the 
roof,  a high-pitched  structure,  with  strong  braces  and  king-posts, 
still  shivers  in  the  sea-winds  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  church. 
Immediately  over  the  Communion-Table,  the  oak  boards  which  lined 
all  the  roof  in  that  part,  if  not  elsewhere,  between  the  ribs  of  the 
chancel,  and  thus  formed  something  like  a barrel-vault,  retain  many 
traces  of  painting,  including  the  Evangelistic  emblems  in  proper 
colours.  Some  painted  fragments  of  these  boards  lie  on  the  floor. 
Rib  after  rib  of  the  roof  has  fallen ; one  more  rib  is  shortly  bound 
to  go  ; the  trenails  having  yielded  which  bound  the  beams  to  their 
horizontal  brace,  the  ponderous  timbers  act  as  levers,  thrusting  out- 
wards the  wall-plate  where  their  lower  extremities  rest.  The  winds 
shake  these  levers,  and  threaten  the  wall  on  which  they  are  as  yet 
barely  poised.  A very  little  trouble  would  keep  the  roof  from  fall- 
ing for  many  a year  to  come.  The  church  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  paintings  are  not  quite  so  old. 
The  sand  has  drifted  above  the  graveyard-wall  and  re-interred  a 
thousand  dead,  and  a lovely  carpet  of  verdure  has  veiled  the  stones. 
Wild  herbs,  brambles,  and  obscene  shrubs  encumber  the  chancel 
and  aisleless  nave,  across  which  stretch  the  beams  of  the  rood- 
screen  and  an  ancient  gallery.  No  door  nor  any  glass  remains,  and 
the  salt  spray,  breezes,  and  dry  sands  have  their  will.  A fisherman 
dries  his  nets  on  the  altar-tombs  ; and  these  memorials  slope  at  all 
angles,  letting  their  slabs,  inscribed  with  old  Welsh  names  and 
prayers,  slide  to  the  earth,  to  be  half  covered  by  wild  flowers  and 
herbage  of  the  most  sumptuous  green.  The  pathos  of  the  scene, 
although  it  varies  with  every  change  of  light  and  shade  in  colour, 
is  perfect,  and  seems  to  demand  expression  at  the  hand  of  some 
masters  of  the  sentiment  of  tone  and  tint,  like  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt  or 
Mr.  Inchbold.” 


Llanwenllwyfo,  Anglesey. — “ H.  R.  H.,”  who  has  lately  visited 
this  old  church,  writes  to  draw  attention  to  several  inaccuracies  in 
the  account  given  by  “ H.  L.  J.”  in  the  Third  Series,  vol.  v,  p.  170  : 

1.  “ That  it  has  since  (1844)  been  rebuilt”,  whereas  the  old  church 
has  been  left  standing,  but  disused,  and  a new  church  built  on 
another  site,  about  a mile  distant  from  the  old  one. 

2.  In  the  third  line  of  the  inscription  on  the  screen  there  is  an 
omission  after  “all  this  worke  of  wood”  of  the  words  “to  be  don”, 
without  which  the  legend  is  manifestly  incomplete. 

3.  The  Welsh  inscription,  which  as  given  is  unintelligible,  should 
be  read  “ Car  Dduw,  Aurhydedda  ac  Ofna  Fo”,  and  is  simply  the 
Welsh  rendering  of  the  preceding  Latin  formula,  “ Deum  cole,  ama 
et  time.” 

4.  The  font,  which  is  described  as  “ the  only  relic  of  a much 
earlier  church,  probably  of  the  twelfth  century”,  has  the  same  date 
engraved  upon  it  as  is  found  on  the  screen  and  the  pulpit,  viz.  1610. 
This  latter  date  probably  refers  to  a rechiseling  ; but  it  is  disap- 
pointing to  find  so  much  incorrectness  in  so  small  a compass,  as  it 
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tends  to  throw  discredit  upon  other  descriptions  in  “ Mona  Medi- 
seva.”  We  trust,  however,  that  this  may  be  a solitary  instance,  due 
perhaps  to  imperfect  rubbings  or  an  unskilled  copyist.  Should 


there  be  any  other  like  cases,  we  trust  that  our  Anglesey  Secretaries 
will  note  them  down,  and  forward  their  corrections  for  our  pages. 

Edd. 

Celt  found  near  Cerrigydrudion. — On  a hill  to  the  east  of  Cer- 
rigydrudion  is  a fortification,  once  occupied,  says  local  tradition,  by 
the  famous  Caractacus,  but  at  present  roamed  over  by  small  Welsh 
sheep.  This  hill-defence  of  olden  times  is  variously  named ; but 
“ Penygaer”  and  “Penymount”  will  enable  the  inquiring  stranger 
to  find  it  out.  The  camp  is  surrounded  by  enclosures.  On  one  of 
these  was  lately  found  a bronze  celt  of  diminutive  size,  four  inches 
and  oiie-sixth  long,  and  one  inch  and  three-quarters  broad  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  of  the  usual  shape,  with  small-holed  handle  on  one 
side,  and  grooved  on  its  broader  sides.  The  celt  was  picked  up  by 
a farmer  on  the  “firidd”  that  runs  up  to  the  fortification  on  its 
eastern  side.  It  appears  that  he  picked  it  up,  and  observing  that 
it  was  metal  he  took  it  to  the  Cerrig  watchmaker,  with  the  remark 
that  it  might  be  useful  to  him ; but  that  he,  the  finder,  could  make 
no  use  of  it.  Mr.  Jones,  the  watchmaker,  had  no  idea  what  it  was, 
but  he  showed  it  to  Mr.  Bevan  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  tutor 
to  the  Rector  of  Cerrigydrudion’s  sons,  who  knew  what  it  was,  and 
securing  it,  transferred  it  to  a member  who  is  about  to  deposit 
it  in  the  Powysland  Museum  in  Welshpool,  where  it  will  be  safe 
from  risks,  and  available  for  inspection.  E.  O. 

Llechttribedd  Cromlech, — The  meaning  of  this  name  is  made, 
on  p.  142  supra,  to  be  the  “ Stone  of  the  Three  Graves”,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  component  parts  of  the  word  do  suggest  such 
an  interpretation  ; but  the  much  more  likely  meaning  is  that  other, 
which  the  name  admits  of  equally  well,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  singularly  descriptive  of  its  form,  “ The  Tripod  Slab  or  Stone.” 
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Ecbieto. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  oi  Wales,  held 
AT  Cardiff,  August  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  1883.  Dedicated, 
by  Special  Permission,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Edited  by 
David  Tudor  Evans.  Cardiff : South  Wales  Printing  Works, 
75,  St.  Mary  Street.  1884. 

In  this  goodly  octavo  volume  of  more  than  five  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  we  have  a full  account,  descriptive  and  critical,  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod  of  last  year,  with  the  ad- 
dressses  of  the  Presidents,  the  critiques  of  the  Adjudicators,  and 
some  of  the  successful  compositions  in  prose,  poetry,  and  music, 
Welsh  and  English  ; the  whole  being  prefaced  with  a brief  but  in- 
teresting history  of  the  Eisteddfod  as  a national  institution.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  kindred  Gauls,  the  Editor  quotes  the 
testimony  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
the  Bards,  side  by  side  with  the  soothsayers  and  Druids;  recalls 
the  witness  of  Caesar ; brings  the  Laws  of  Hywel  Dda  to  bear  upon 
their  privileges ; and  cites  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Stephens,  a 
diligent  and  discriminative  student  of  early  Welsh  literature  and 
customs,  to  the  effect  that  “in  the  eleventh  century  the  Welsh  had 
an  ancient  literature,  a language  which  had  been  forming  for  many 
centuries,  and  was  always  used  as  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission 
of  thought;  and  an  order  of  bards  possessing  great  influence  over 
the  popular  mind,  and  held  high  in  public  estimation.”  The  Regu- 
lations issued  by  Bleddyn  ap  Cjnfyn  in  1070  ; the  great  Eistedd- 
fods held  by  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan  at  Caerwys,  and  by  Gruffydd  ap 
Rhys  in  Ystrad  Ty  wi,  in  the  twelfth  century  ; their  cessation  with 
the  national  independence,  their  temporary  revival  under  Elizabeth, 
their  long  sleep  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  their  recent 
revival  and  great  popularity, — these  are  all  touched  upon  in  the 
Introduction.  Whether  this  popularity,  however,  can  long  con- 
tinue without  something  more  of  union,  system,  and  common  con- 
trol, than  now  exists,  is  a matter  of  great  doubt ; and  we  will  add, 
from  our  own  experience,  that  there  must  be  far  stricter  regulations 
with  regard  to  plagiarism  than  now  exist,  both  in  the  interests  of 
the  competitors  and  of  the  institution  itself. 

Although,  as  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  competition  were  of  modern  and  local  character,  there  occur  in 
the  Index  three  or  four  which  come  more  directly  under  our  cogni- 
zance as  matters  of  archaeology,  e.g., — 

I.  “ The  History  of  Welsh  Literature  from  1300  to  1650.”  Turn- 
ing to  p.  204  we  are  told  that  this  was  a renewal  of  a prize  offered 
at  the  Denbigh  Eisteddfod  in  1882,  and  that  the  best  essay  on  the 
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present  occasion,  though  it  “ does  not  show  critical  faculties  of  the 
highest  order,  yet  it  contains  such  a vast  store  of  learning  concern- 
ing the  literature  of  our  country  in  the  period  alluded  to,  that  it 
would  he  a great  misfortune  to  withhold  it  from  the  public.”  The 
Essay  itself  is  not  given  in  the  Transactions  ; but  we  trust  it  may 
not  be  long  before  it  is  published,  and  that  it  will  be  found  to 
worthily  follow  up  the  line  which  Mr.  Stephens  has  so  well  worked 
out  down  to  that  period. 

2.  “ The  Periodical  Literature  of  Wales  during  the  Present  Cen- 
tury.” This  is  a useful  summary  of  the  periodicals  of  the  period, 
and  is  interesting  as  showing  the  great  number  and  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  magazines  and  journals  that  have  been  issued  in 
succession  from  the  Welsh  press.  They  vary,  however,  greatly  in 
the  fulness  of  their  treatment,  and  are  very  unequally  handled,  e.g.^ 
“ The  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine^  published  in  London  for  a Mr. 
P.  B.  Williams,  who  was  assisted  by  eminent  Welsh  scholars.  It 
treated  of  Welsh  history  and  literature.  It  is  not  known  how  long 
it  was  published.”  We  should  like  to  have  been  told  whether  it 
was  Mr.  Peter  Bayly  Williams  or  Mr.  Pryce  Buckley  Williames 
that  was  intended,  and  who  the  contributors  were  ; and  it  is  curious 
that  it  was  not  known  that  five  volumes  were  published,  the  last  of 
which  was  issued  in  October  1833. 

Of  our  own  Journal  the  notice  is  very  scant : ^^Archmologia  Cam- 
hrensis.  An  English  quarterly  devoted  to  Welsh  antiquities,  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Longue ville  Jones.  It  contains  a vast  amount 
of  information  about  Wales.  It  was  first  published  in  London,  and 
afterwards  at  Tenby  by  Mr.  Mason.”  There  is  no  notice  whatever 
of  Mr.  H.  Lougueville  Jones’  co-Editor,  the  Rev.  John  Williams 
(Ab  Ithel),  who  was  also  the  originator  of  the  Association.  Nor 
does  the  compiler  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  several  Series  through 
which  it  has  passed,  nor  of  the  present  locale  of  its  publicatiou. 

A considerable  amount  of  handy  information  has,  nevertheless, 
been  brought  together  under  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  publica- 
tions which  are  enumerated,  and  it  will  form  a nucleus  for  a more 
complete  account  of  the  periodical  literature  of  this  century  at  some 
future  time. 

3.  “ Cymro-Celtic  Names  of  Places  in  England”  elicited  seven 
competitions,  none  of  which,  however,  ranked  very  high  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Adjudicator,  Professor  Rhys.  “But  this”,  he  adds, 
“ need  not  surprise  any  one,  as  there  are  probably  not  half-a-dozen 
scholars  in  Europe  who  could  do  justice  to  the  subject.”  The  one 
to  which  the  prize  was  awarded  is  given  in  full,  and  has  brought 
together  a mass  of  material  which  some  future  philologist  will  be 
grateful  for. 

We  cannot  refrain,  in  closing  this  notice,  from  a passing  word  of 
praise  for  the  Prize  Poem  on  “ Llandaff”,  a poem  which,  for  its  plan 
and  execution,  its  spirit  and  imagery,  bespeaks  much  power  and 
the  possession  of  the  true  “ awen”. 


Cambrian  arcliaeolagttal  ^tssoctation. 


THE  THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

WAS  HELD  AT 

BALA 

ON 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  18th,  1884, 

AND  FOLLOWING  DAYS. 


PRESIDENT. 

SIR  WATKIN  WILLTAMS-WYNN,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Meeting  were  made  by  the  following 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 


E.  J.  Ll.  PEICE,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

O.  EICHAEDS,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Vice-Chairman. 


W.  E.  M.  Wynne,  Esq.,  Peniarth 
Henry  Eohertson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  PaE 
Very  Eev.the  Dean  (Lewis)  of  Bangor 
O.  S.  Wynne,  Esq.,  Plas  Newydd 
Col.  Jones,  E.E.,  Bryntegid 
C.  Owen,  Esq.,  Hengwrt-ucha 
Col.  Evans-Lloyd,  Moel  y Garnedd 
C.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  Dolmelynllyn 
John  Williams,  Esq.,  Gwernhefin 
H.  Lloyd  Williams,  Esq.,  Dolgelley 
E.  Jones  Williams,  Esq.,  Dolgelley 
Captain  Jones,  Fron 
Eev.  Canon  Eichardson,  Corwen 
Eev.  E.  Owen,  Llanfor 
Eev.  E.  Eoberts,  Llanfacbreth 
Eev.  J.  E.  Morgan,  Bryncoedifor 
Eev.  William  Eoberts,  Llangower 


Eev.  D.  Davies,  B.A.,  Bala 
Eev.  Dr.  Edwards,  ditto 
Rev.  Ellis  Edwards,  M.A.,  ditto 
Eev.  Michael  D.  Jones,  ditto 
Eev.  Thomas  Lewis,  B.A.,  ditto 
Eev.  Hngh  Williams,  M.A.,  ditto 
Eev.  J.  G.  Davies,  Llanuwchllyn 
E.  Jones,  Esq.,  Plasyracre 
D.  Tannatt  Price,  Esq.,  Bronwylfa, 
Llanderfel 

T.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Llwyn 

W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Maesyrhedydd 

Dr.  Jones,  Bryntegid 

Dr.  Jones,  Bala 

Dr.  Hughes,  ditto 

Evan  Jones,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Evans,  Esq. 


Local  Treasurer. 

J.  E.  Hughes,  Esq.,  N.  P.  Bank,  Bala. 
Local  Secretary. 

Eev.  W.  Hughes,  Llanuwchllyn,  Bala. 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  18th. 

The  Committee  having  first  met  at  8.15  p.m.,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Annual  Report  and  other  business  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciation,  the  Public  Meeting  commenced  at  9 p.m.  in  the  County 
Hall,  when  Canon  Thomas  moved  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  out- 
going President,  Mr.  C.  E.  G.  Philipps  of  Picton  Castle,  Pembroke- 
shire, Mr.  Frederick  Lloyd  Philipps,  of  Penty  Park,  should  take 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman  having  called  upon  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  read  a 
letter  from  the  retiring  President,  thanking  the  Association  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him  at  Fishguard  last  year,  and  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  at  Bala,  passed  a well 
merited  encomium  on  the  genial  and  active  interest  which  Mr. 
Philipps  had  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and. 
then  called  upon  the  President-Elect,  Sir  Watkin  Williams- Wynn, 
to  take  his  place  in  that  chair. 

The  President,  speaking  from  his  seat,  apologised  for  not  rising, 
as  he  had  been  for  many  months  unable  to  stand.  He  then  bade 
the  Association  a hearty  welcome  to  Merionethshire,  and  proceeded 
to  enlarge  on  some  of  its  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  especially 
on  those  to  be  visited  in  the  course  of  the  next  day.  Caergai  was 
the  site  of  a Roman  station  of  considerable  importance,  being  a 
connecting  link  between  those  of  Tomen  y Mur  and  Mediolanum. 
The  mansion  house  of  the  Vaughans,  which  had  been  built  on  its 
site,  had  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  and  been  burnt  down 
for  the  loyalty  of  its  owner.  On  the  rebuilding,  a number  of  curious 
inscriptions  were  inserted  into  the  walls ; but  unfortunately  the 
foundations  were  so  bad  that  the  back  of  the  house  had  fallen  in, 
and  was  now  beiug  rebuilt.  The  old  inscriptions  would  be  carefully 
restored.  But  these  details  would  be  laid  before  them  more  fully 
in  a paper  by  the  Vicar  of  Llanuwchllyn,  who  was  well  versed  in 
its  history.  Castell  Carndochan  would  well  repay  their  visit,  as 
well  for  the  solitariness  and  strength  of  its  position  as  also  for  the 
evidence,  close  to  it,  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  times  past  in  Meri- 
onethshire. The  mine  stood  to  the  east  of  the  old  Castle ; but, 
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unluckily,  as  tke  works  got  deeper,  and  more  expensive  to  carry  on, 
the  gold  became  poorer;  and  the  shareholders,  finding  they  had  to 
give  twenty  shillings  to  get  a pound,  gave  it  up.  He  had  at  Wynn- 
stay  (unfortunately  not  at  Glanllyn,  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  show  it)  an  article  made  from  the  gold  dug  out  of  the  mine, 
and  paid  as  royalty.  He  was  also  happy  in  the  possession  of  a 
golden  torque  which  had  been  found  somewhere  near  Cader  Idris, 
and  which  further  proved  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  gold  by  the 
ancient  Britons,  even  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  about  the  accu- 
racy of  the  title  of  “ Eurdorchog”,  L<?.,  “ Golden-Torqued”,  given 
to  some  of  the  early  British  chieftains.  In  Llanuwchllyn  Church 
there  is  a fine  monumental  effigy  of  an  armed  warrior  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  happily  it  has  been  preserved 
unmutilated  through  the  many  changes  of  the  past  down  to  the 
present  day.  At  Llangower  Church,  on  the  side  of  the  Lake,  will 
be  seen  a curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a horse-bier ; and  1 recollect  the 
time  when  we  used  to  joke  our  English  friends  who  came  down 
here,  by  telling  them  that  it  was  a custom  in  Wales  to  expose  the 
dead  upon  a horse-bier.^  It  is  the  general  belief  hereabout  that  the 
I)ee  passes  through  the  Lake  without  mixing  with  its  waters  ; and 
it  is  a curious  fact  that  whilst  salmon  are  now  caught  both  above 
and  below  the  Lake,  they  are  never  taken  in  it.  Where  the  Dee 
rises  is  a disputed  point.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  not  properly  the 
Dee  until  it  leaves  the  Lake ; others  -trace  its  source  in  different 
streams  in  Blaen  Lliw,  Y Dduallt,  and  Pantgwyn.  For  his  own 
part,  he  thought  it  was  Y Dduallt,  which  was  Little  Dee  above, 
and  became  Great  Dee  down  below.  All  about  this  country  they 
would  find  a great  number  of  ancient  British  remains,  such  as 
camps,  entrenchments,  mounds,  and  castells  ; and  in  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Dee,  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire, 
and  Shropshire,  were  many  more.  One  of  the  largest  of  all  was  at 
Old  Oswestry ; but  they  were  very  numerous  along  the  lines  of  "the 
two  Dykes,  Offa’s  and  Watt’s.  They  were  very  curious,  and  for 
the  most  part  well  known  to  archaeologists.  He  next  expressed 
his  readiness  to  give  any  assistance  in  his  power  in  any  examination 
that  might  be  deemed  desirable,  and  concluded  by  thanking  the 
Association  very  cordially  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon 
him  by  making  him,  for  a second  time,  their  President. 

Mr.  F.  Lloyd  Philipps,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Wat- 
kin  for  his  address,  referred  feelingly  to  the  difficulties  in  spite  of 
which  he  had  so  willingly  consented  to  oocupy  once  again  the  pre- 
sidential chair. 

Mr.  Davies- Cooke,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  they  were  the 
more  glad  to  see  Sir  Watkin  there  among  them  after  the  great 
shock  he  had  had  in  London.  He  hoped  their  archaeological  meet- 
ings in  North  Wales  would  lead  in  time  to  a really  good  history  of 
the  antiquities  and  the  places  of  interest  in  it.  Pennant,  years  ago, 

1 For  an  account  of  this,  with  an  illustration,  see  above,  pp.  304-305. 
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had  written  a most  interesting  work ; but  from  that  time  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  any  similar  work  of  permanent  excellence  had 
appeared.  There  were,  indeed,  plenty  of  local  Guides ; bat  what  he 
desiderated  was  some  such  history  as  Dugdale’s  History  of  Warwick- 
shire. He  saw  no  reason  why  the  counties  of  Wales  should  not 
have  their  histories  as  much  as  those  of  England.  He  had  lately 
visited  an  old  farmhouse  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Williams  of  Craig- 
ydon,  which  had  a coat  of  arms  over  the  door ; but  no  one  was  able 
to  give  him  any  information  about  it.  If  clergymen  would  write 
a history  of  their  parishes,  and  take  note  of  their  features  of  interest 
of  various  kinds,  some  one  might  be  found  to  collect,  weed,  and 
arrange  them  so  as  to  work  out  a county  history. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd  Price,  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  had 
been  deputed  to  offer  a welcome  to  the  Association  on  their  visit  to 
Bala,  and  he  desired  to  congratulate  them  on  the  very  favourable 
weather  with  which  their  visit  was  opened.  He  was  afraid  they 
had  not  many  antiquities  to  boast  of  in  Penllyn  ; but  he  hoped  to 
see  them  at  an  old  house  of  his,  Rhiwaedog,  to  which  some  histori- 
cal interest  attached.  An  ancient  pedigree  of  the  families  of  Rhiw- 
las  and  Rhiwaedog  had  been  lost ; but  he  hoped  to  show  them  a 
beautiful  transcript  made  by  a son  of  one  of  their  members.  One 
gentleman  figured  in  it  as  the  father  of  twenty  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Dr.  Owen  Richards  supported  very  warmly  their  Chairman’s  wel- 
come, and  trusted  that  their  visit  would  be  pleasant  and  successful. 

The  Rev.  R.  Trevor  Owen  then  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

‘‘The  eight  and  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Association 
have  each  been  marked  by  a General  Meeting  of  its  members  in 
some  part  or  other  of  the  Principality  or  its  borders,  save  on  two 
occasions,  on  which  it  extended  its  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
Cornwall.  These  Annual  Meetings  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
take  in  succession  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  country,  so  that 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  becomes  year  by  year  more  difficult  to 
fix  upon  a centre  where  some  untrodden  ground  shall  still  be  found 
side  by  side  with  what,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  must  be 
already  well  trodden  and  familiar.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  same 
town  has  been  made  for  the  second  time  our  trysting  place ; and 
although  we  have  not  met  before  at  Bala,  we  are  conscious  that 
even  Merionethshire  cannot  now  supply  much  that  is  unfamiliar, 
not  to  say  new. 

“ From  Dolgelley  in  1850,  and  from  Portmadoc  in  1868,  most  of 
the  western  portion  of  this  county  has  been  visited  and  examined, 
so  that  if  the  field  is  now  curtailed  for  us,  we  must  be  content  with 
doing  our  work  more  thoroughly ; and  this  is  only  rendered  possible 
for  us  by  the  aid  of  those  former  researches  which  we  have  now  to 
supplement  and  complete  ; and  in  this  respect  we  confidently  hope 
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that  our  Meeting  this  year  will  be  no  less  valuable  to  the  cause  of 
Cambrian  archseology  than  its  predecessors  have  been.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  aims  of  our  Association  to  kindle  and  foster  a spirit  of 
local  interest  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  districts  which 
from  time  to  time  it  visits  ; and  it  has  been  a frequent  result  of 
such  meetings  that — (1),  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  previously 
little  thought  of,  have  been  brought  to  light,  their  uses  explained, 
and  their  value  made  known ; (2),  greater  care  has  been  secured  for 
objects  previously  known,  and  more  solicitude  for  tbeir  preserva- 
tion ; (3),  the  pages  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cainbrensis  have  been  en- 
riched with  fall  accounts  and  admirable  illustrations  of  the  more 
important  objects ; (4),  ancient  MSS.  bearing  on  the  history  of  per- 
sons, places,  and  objects,  and  throwing  much  light  upon  the  past, 
have  been  transcribed  and  printed  in  our  pages ; (5),  and  that  thus 
copious  materials  have  been  collected  together,  from  which  some 
future  historian  may  elaborate  the  story  of  county  and  national  his- 
tory. 

“ The  years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
Association  held  in  this  county,  at  Dolgelley  in  1850,  have  witnessed 
many  changes  in  its  'personnel,  and  some  crises  in  its  fortunes  ; but 
it  has  kept  on  throughout  steadily  pursuing  its  great  purpose, 
gathering  information,  fostering  inquiry,  recording  facts,  and  formu- 
lating theories,  until  the  four  volumes  of  the  First  Series  (which 
was  all  its  store  in  1850)  have  developed  into  eight  and  thirty, 
forming  four  completed  Series,  besides  several  valuable  Supple- 
ments ; indeed,  so  abundant  have  these  materials  become,  and  so 
varied  the  contents  of  the  volumes,  that  it  is  a work  of  no  small 
preliminary  labour  to  discover  how  much,  and  in  what  volumes,  the 
information  required  is  to  be  found.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  as 
a very  practical  problem  for  this  Meeting  to  solve,  in  what  form  it 
will  be  best  to  supply  an  index  to  the  whole. 

“ The  number  of  members  of  the  Association  in  1850  was  one 
hundred  and  nineteen,  and  of  these  thirty-one  are  still  surviving, 
and  among  the  most  helpful  and  devoted  of  our  body  ; but  of  those 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Meeting  that  year  at  Dolgelley,  not 
one  is  present  here  to-day  ; almost  all  have  passed  away.  But  we 
desire  here,  in  his  own  county,  to  pay  this  passing  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  then  President,  the  most  learned  Merionethshire 
antiquary  since  the  days  of  Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt,  Mr. 
W.  W.  E.  Wynne  of  Peniarth. 

“ But  besides  the  ravages  of  death,  the  wear  and  tear  of  years,  a 
combination  of  circumstances  have  co-operated  to  deprive  us  this 
year  of  the  presence  and  the  guidance  of  our  veteran  authorities, — 
Professor  Babington,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Barnwell,  Mr.  Bloxam,  Pro- 
fessor Rhys,  and  Professor  Westwood,  are  all  of  them,  from  one  or 
other  of  these  various  causes,  unavoidably  absent.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  are  present  meet  to-day  on  almost  new  conditions  ; and 
it  behoves  every  member,  as  a loyal  archaeologist,  to  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and,  as  if  all  depended  upon  him,  to  do  his  very  best 
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to  promote  the  aims  and  the  success  of  the 
Association. 

“ In  more  than  one  Annual  Report  the  Committee  have  had  to 
complain  of  the  dilatoriness  with  which  the  annual  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  in, — a dilatoriness  which  has  caused  much  trouble 
to  the  Treasurer,  and  greatly  hampered  the  success  of  the  Journal. 
With  an  average  number  of  250  to  300  members,  the  average  sub- 
scriptions for  the  last  seven  years  have  been  exactly  £200 ; and  in 
1883  the  subscriptions  and  arrears  received  were  only  £154  17^., 
whilst  the  roll  of  members  reached  close  upon  300.  Our  Treasurer, 
therefore,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  asks  us,  after  ten  years 
of  laborious  service,  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties ; and  the  Com- 
mittee, whilst  cordially  acknowledging  its  obligations  to  Mr.  Barn- 
well, have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Banks, 
than  whom  no  one  could  be  found  better  suited  by  devotion  to 
archaeology,  combined  with  habits  of  business,  has  consented  to 
undertake  the  oflBce.  Another  change  is  necessitated  by  the  resig- 
nation, bj'  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  office  of  General  Secretary  for  South 
Wales,  which  he  has  held  since  1874;  but  which,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  business  engagements,  he  regrets  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
do  justice  to.  Mr.  Laws  of  Tenby,  who  has  done  good  service  in 
Pembrokeshire,  has  consented  to  take  his  place. 

“ The  Committee  recommend  that 

“Richard  Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  E.R.G.S., 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Barnwell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 

The  Rev.  Evan  Lewis,  M.A.,  Dean  Designate  of  Bangor, 

be  added  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association. 

“ To  fill  the  vacancies  which  occur  this  year  in  the  Committee, 
the  following  names  are  recommended  : 

“ G.  E.  Robinson,  Esq. ; 
and  for  re-election. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Prichard, 

Arthur  Gore,  Esq., 

William  Trevor  Parkins,  Esq., 

Ernest  Hartland,  Esq. 

“ The  following  names  are  submitted  for  membership  and  con- 
firmation : 

“North  Wales. 

“Blezard,  R.  Esq.,  Pool  Park,  Ruthin 
James,  Rev.  Thomas,  Llanarmon  M.M.  Vicarage,  Oswestry 
Jones,  Rev.  Michael  D.,  Bala 
Librarian,  C.  M.  College,  Bala 
Richards,  O.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Fronheulog,  Bala 
Vaughan,  John  E.,  Esq.,  Nannau,  Dolgelley. 

“ South  Wales. 

Harris,  J.,  Esq.,  Assistant  Editor,  Western  Mail^  Cardiff 
James,  Charles  Russell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Merthyr 
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James,  Gwilym,  Esq.,  Barrister-afc-Law,  Merthyr 
James,  John,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Merthyr 
Jones,  James  Jenkin,  Esq.,  Wellfield,  Carmarthen 
Thomas,  William,  Esq.,  Medical  Hall,  Bnilth 
Williams,  Rev.  Herbert,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Brecon. 

“England,  etc. 

Baker,  Arthur,  Esq.,  14,  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington 
Bulkeley-Owen,  Rev.  T.  M.,  M.A.,  Tedsmore  Hall,  West 
Felton,  Shropshire 

Jones,  Edward,  Esq.,  Chetwynd  End,  Newport,  Salop 
Price,  Capt.  Spencer,  2,  Dorset  Square,  London,  N.W. 
Toronto  College,  the  Librarian 

Wilkinson,  Capt.,  R.E.,  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Chester. 

“ The  names  also  of  Mons.  Alexandre  de  Bertrand,  Paris,  and 
Mens.  F.  M.  Luzel,  Ploaret,  Cotes  du  Nord,  are  submitted  as  Hon. 
Members. 

“ The  Committee  has  this  year  again  the  satisfaction  of  enumerat- 
ing among  the  works  either  issued  from  the  press,  or  in  an  advanced 
state  of  preparation,  by  its  members,  the  following  : — 

“ (1.)  The  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  Powys  Fadog,  by 
J.  Y.  W.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.A.,  K.S.G.  A large  amount  of  local  and 
family  history  has  been  brought  together,  at  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense, from  many  sources  ; and  though  much  of  it  has  already 
appeared  in  our  pages,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  it  compacted  in 
this  new  form.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  the  anti- 
quaries and  genealogists  of  that  division  of  ancient  Powys  called 
“ Powys  Fadog”,  of  which  this  part  of  Merionethshire  formed  a 
part,  and  so  has  helped  on  materially  the  purpose  and  success  of 
this  Meeting. 

“ (2.)  A work  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  of  Dowlais,  on  military  archi- 
tecture ; of  which,  in  its  connection  with  the  castles  of  the  land,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  no  equal  to  dispute  his  right  to  speak 
with  authority. 

“ (3.)  From  the  same  pen  we  are  promised  a volume  on  The  Geyie- 
alogies  of  Glamorgan^  a work  which  promises  to  be  of  singular  com- 
pleteness and  clearness  of  arrangement,  as  shown  by  the  specimen 
given  in  the  prospectus. 

“ (4.)  The  Old  Stone  Crosses  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd^  by  the  Rev.  Elias 
Owen,  one  of  our  Local  Secretaries  for  Denbighshire,  with  copious 
illustrations,  is  nearly  ready  for  issue. 

“ (5.)  The  History  of  the  Literature  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  C.  Wilkins, 
one  of  our  Local  Secretaries  for  Glamorganshire,  is  also  all  but 
ready,  and  is  intended  to  be  a continuation  of  and  companion  to 
the  late  Mr.  Stephens’  Literature  of  the  Kymry. 

‘‘In  the  Journal  itself  we  have  specially  to  notice  Mr.  Davies’ 
valuable  articles  on  the  “ Celtic  Element  in  Old  English  Literature, 
and  in  the  Folk-Lore  of  some  of  the  English  Counties”,  showing 
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how  largely  the  Celts  have  inflnenced  the  language  of  their  con- 
querors, and  controverting  the  theory  that  they  were  destroyed  by 
them,  or  expelled  from  the  soil ; and  the  completion  of  Mr.  Banks^ 
annotated  chartiilary  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  Brecon.  The  Fifth 
Series  will  contain  the  “NTotes  on  the  Earlier  Churches  of  Wales”, 
which  a former  President,  Sir  Stephen  Richard  Glynne,  Bart.,  com- 
pleted during  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  services  of  ecclesiology. 

“We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr. Wood  in  pre- 
senting this  year  the  engraving  of  the  venerable  Treasurer,  the 
Rev.  Edward  L.  Barnwell,  just  as  last  year  we  had  to  thank  him  for 
the  like  service  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam.” 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  referred 
to  its  satisfactory  character  in  all  but  one  respect, — that  part  of  it 
which  referred  to  the  long  list  of  arrears  of  subscriptions.  The 
Report  showed  that  the  Association  continued  its  course  of  useful- 
ness, and  of  doing  good  work. 

Mr.  Howel  Lloyd,  seconding  the  motion,  referred  to  the  state- 
ment that  no  work  of  great  importance  had  been  done  in  succession 
to  that  of  Pennant,  and  said  the  Report  itself  referred  to  a work 
which  might  save  them  from  the  stigma  of  having  done  nothing  in 
that  direction,  that  was  the  work  of  the  Chevalier  Lloyd,  which  had 
now  reached  its  fourth  volume,  and  which  was  enriched  by  some 
beautiful  illustrations  of  old  remains  in  the  country,  and  also  of 
heraldic  coats  of  arms.  The  work  threw  a very  considerable  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  old  families  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  that  part  of  it  in  which  they  had  the  fortune  to  live.  He  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  information  already  given,  that  the 
fifth  volume  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  that  the  Chevalier 
had  written  to  him  a few  days  ago  to  say  that  the  sixth  volume  was 
finished,  but  that  the  state  of  his  health  precluded  his  writing  any 
more.  Referring  to  the  family  achievement  in  connectioh  with 
Rhiwaedog,  to  which  Mr.  Price  had  referred,  Mr.  Lloyd  said  if 
Mr.  Price  had  not  lost  his  pedigree,  he  might  have  learnt  that  one 
of  his  own  ancestors  had  certainly  equalled,  if  he  had  not  exceeded, 
the  feat  he  had  referred  to.  If  he  recollected  aright,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Price  had  at  least  two  and  twenty  children  (he  was  not  sure  if 
it  was  not  three  and  twenty),  nine  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  but  all 
the  rest  lived  to  a considerable  age.  Giving  the  history  of  the 
house,  he  stated  that  Colonel  Price  was  an  ardent  Royalist,  who 
married  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  David  Holland  of  Kinmel ; but 
the  other  coheiress  married  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  John  Carter, 
the  Parliamentary  oflBcer  to  whom  Colonel  Price  sold  his  wife’s 
share  in  the  property.  They  were  not,  in  that  neighbourhood,  quite 
so  destitute  of  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  as  it  might  be  sup- 
posed. After  referring  to  the  different  readings  of  the  inscription 
on  the  famous  stone  in  Llanfor  Church  (an  inscription  which  Pro- 
fessor Bhys  considered  as  proof  that  the  place  was  originally  founded 
by  the  Romans,  Mr.  Lloyd  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  encampments 
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of  the  country,  and  stated  his  belief  that  many  of  them  were  still 
unexplored  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  was  very  desirable  to  have 
them  examined  and  accurately  described,  in  order  to  distinguish 
which  might  have  been  British,  which  Roman,  and  which  were 
founded  by  the  English  in  their  aggressive  attempts  upon  what  he 
was  afraid  he  must  call  the  liberties  of  the  ancient  British  popula- 
tion. After  referring  to  the  desirableness  of  exploring  the  ancient 
encampments,  Mr.  Lloyd  said  there  was  a considerable  number  of 
old  mansions  in  the  county  which  it  would  be  very  useful  to  investi- 
gate, and  of  the  interest  attaching  to  which  he  thought  many  must 
be  unconscious.  It  was  not  sufficiently  considered  that  those  old 
mansions  were  built  so  long  ago  as  the  twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  and 
the  fourteenth  centuries,  or  earlier  still,  and  that  they  were  in  a 
style  of  architecture  perfectly  unknowm  to  them  in  the  present  day. 
Those  houses  were  still  as  strong  as  they  ever  were,  although  not  so 
convenient  for  domestic  purposes.  But  such  houses  were  of  very 
great  interest ; and  he  should  be  glad  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
saying  that  anybody  who  would  take  a photograph  of  those  houses, 
and  send  them  to  the  Journal,  would  be  doing  a work  of  great  his- 
torical value.  He  might  mention  two  of  the  houses  which  had 
great  interest  for  them.  One  was  Bias  y Ward,  a house  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Watkin.  He  heard  it  was  shortly  to  be  pulled 
down  in  order  to  make  it  more  convenient ; but  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  allowed  to  disappear  without  very  accurate  drawings 
being  taken  of  it.  The  other  house  was  Ucheldre,  at  the  back 
of  Rug,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Meyricks,  of 
which  the  Meyricks  of  Bodorgan  were  a branch.  At  Corwen  some 
of  the  old  furniture  from  that  house  was  to  be  seen ; and  he  might 
mention  that  an  old  celt  found  in  digging  out  the  railway  there 
would  also  be  seen.  It  was  of  very  beautiful  workmanship,  and 
formed  an  interesting  link  to  the  history  of  the  workers  of  the 
bronze  period  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  farmhouses  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  originally,  he  believed,  held  by  freeholders  and 
persons  who  boasted  a descent  from  the  lords  of  Penllyn.  From 
his  own  knowledge  he  thought  that  the  ancient  descent  of  many  of 
the  persons  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  was  a matter  of  great 
interest  to  themselves.  Mr.  Lloyd  then  gave  an  account  of  a 
request  which  he  had  received  from  America,  from  a gentleman 
who  said  his  ancestors  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhiwlas, 
and  who  wished  to  have  his  descent  traced.  One  of  the  facts  the 
gentleman  gave  was  that  he  was  descended  from  Rhirid  Vlaidd, 
lord  of  Penllyn.  The  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Mr.  Howard 
Jenkins,  was  the  editor  of  a paper  called  The  American  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  (Mr.  Lloyd)  investigated  the  matter,  and  since  then 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  published  a book  on  the  name  of  Gwynedd  ; and 
he  said  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia  there  was  a dis- 
trict called  Gwynedd,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  country  from 
which  he  came.  The  place  from  which  Mr.  Jenkins’  ancestors  emi- 
grated, about  1710,  was  called  Coedyfod,  about  a mile  from  Rhiw- 
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las,  in  the  direction  of  Festiniog.  Mr.  Jenkins  said  he  thought  his 
ancestors  were  tenants  of  Rug  ; but  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  independent  freeholders.  The  whole  population  of 
that  country  formerly  was  a great  tribe  or  clan,  which  boasted  to 
have  descended  from  the  great  lord  of  Penllyn,  Rhirid  Ylaidd,  who 
was  also  lord  of  Ruyton-Eleven-Towns,  in  Shropshire,  and  from 
whom  the  family  of  the  Myddeltons  of  Chirk  Castle  claimed  descent. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  asked  to  be  allowed  to  discharge  a duty 
before  the  motion  was  put.  It  was  to  read  to  them  the  parting 
words  of  Mr.  Barnwell,  who  had  been  such  an  active  member  of  the 
Association  in  times  of  great  difficulty.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Barnwell 
said  it  was  with  sincere  regret  that  he  informed  them  that  bodily 
infirmities  at  last  compelled  him  to  resign  the  office  of  Treasurer, 
which  he  had  held  for  so  many  years  in  connection  with  the 
Society ; for  he  said,  as  far  as  active  exertions  went,  he  was  as  good 
as  dead.  After  expressing  in  graceful  terms  his  regret  at  their  loss 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Barnwell,  Canon  Thomas  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  district  from  which  the  American  gentleman  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Howel  Lloyd  came  was  Powys,  not  Gwynedd;  and  referring 
to  the  President’s  allusion  to  the  source  of  the  Dee,  he  said  the 
Duallt  was  the  Niger  Mens,  or  Black  Mountain,  connected  with  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Kymmer ; but  the  Dee  in  Dyfrdwy  did  not 
mean  “ dn”  (black)  at  all,  but  was  equivalent  to  “ dwyf”  (divine). 

The  Report  was  then  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jones,  Rector  of  Bala,  then  gave  an  interesting 
address  dealing  with  the  archseological  remains  of  the  district ; and 
the  Rev.  William  Hughes  read  a paper  on  the  parish  of  Llanuwch- 
llyn,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  objects  of  antiqua- 
rian interest  in  the  parish.  This  paper  will  be  printed  in  the 
Journal. 

The  President  then  thanked  the  speaker  and  writer  of  the  paper, 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  read  out  the  programme  for  the  next  day. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19. 

The  active  work  of  the  week  began  with  a visit,  soon  after  nine 
o’clock,  to  the  Museum,  provided  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  College.  The  chief  interest  centred  in  the  collection 
of  old  Welsh  books,  including  some  manuscript  volumes  of  early 
Welsh  poetry,  some  bronze  celts  and  spear-heads  from  Fronheulog, 
and  a curious,  suspended  alms-box  with  an  ingenious  contrivance  of 
teeth  to  prevent  the  extraction  of  money  through  the  orifice,  which 
had  been  in  use  within  living  memory  in  Dolgelley  Church. 

Thence,  on  foot,  to  Tomen  y Bala,  a lofty,  circular  mound,  18 
yards  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  with  the  once  surrounding  moat 
filled  in.  Its  purpose  would  appear  to  have  been  to  guard  the  great 
road  that  passed  that  way  Irom  Caergai  to  Chester.  There  is 
another  a little  lower  down,  called  Tomen  y Castell ; and  a third 
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stands  at  tbe  lower  end  of  the  Lake,  known  as  Castell  Grono, 
guarding  the  ford  and  pass  into  Montgomeryshire. 

At  half-past  ten  the  carriages  started  for  Llanycil,  where  the 
church,  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  Beuno,  has  lately  been  restored. 
Outside  are  altar-tombs  with  shields  of  arms  ; one  to  John  Vaughan 
of  Cefn  Bodig  in  this  parish,  who  was  M.P.  for  the  county  in 
1654,  and  died  in  1671 ; the  other  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  John 
Lloyd  of  Rhaggat,  gent.,  who  died  in  1695.  Within  the  church  is 
a tablet  to  Evan  Lloyd,  M.A.,  of  Frondderw,  oh.  1776,  with  some 
lines^  written  by  John  Wilkes,  his  companion  in  the  Fleet  Prison, 
to  which  he  had  been  committed  for  a libel  on  Mr.  Price  of  Rhiw- 
las.  The  key  of  the  church  is  curious,  being  supposed  to  represent 
the  name  Llanycil ; the  ll  and  y being  shown  in  the  wards ; and 
the  OIL,  or  recess,  indicated  by  the  hollow  barrel.  In  the  church- 
yard lies  buried  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  a native  of  the  parish, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism. 

The  Roman  station  of  Caergai,  with  its  well  preserved  fosse  and 
vallum,  occupies  the  crest  of  the  bank  so  called ; and  near  the  centre 
of  the  square  stands  the  old  mansion,  now  used  as  a farmhouse. 
The  vallum  is  best  shown  on  the  western  side,  the  eastern  having 
been  almost  levelled  away.  At  a little  distance  an  outer  dyke 
encloses  a considerable  circuit,  probably  6 or  8 acres ; and  on  the 
north-western  side  are  large  quantities  of  boulders,  some  standing 
as  if  they  had  formed  a scarpment  or  chevaux-de-frise,  and  others 
disposed  as  if  they  had  been  the  foundations  of  primitive  buildings. 

A stiff  climb  past  the  abandoned  gold-mine,  and  up  the  steep 
side  of  Ffridd  Helyg  y Modi,  brought  us  to  the  ruined  castle  of 
Carndochan.  But  little  now  remains  of  the  old  fortress  ; and  it  is 
not  known  either  when  it  was  built,  or  how  and  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed. Its  position  is  very  wild  and  commanding,  over -awing  as 
it  does  the  pass  along  tRe  old  Roman  road  from  Caergai  to  Mons 
Heriri  in  one  direction,  and  to  Drws  Ardudwy  and  Harlech  in 
another.  This  road  continued  to  be,  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  the  main  artery  of  communication  between  the  east  and  the 
west  of  Merionethshire.  It  is  just  such  a post  as  we  may  conceive 
Rhirid  Flaidd,  the  potent  lord  of  Penllyn,  to  have  occupied  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  as  his  military  stronghold,  standing 
on  the  very  confines  of  Powys  and  Gwynedd.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  III  it  was  held  by  Madoc  ap  lorwerth,  great-grandson  of 
Rhirid,  on  the  condition  of  protecting  the  King’s  judges  on  their 
circuit  through  this  part  of  the  country.  The  ground-plan  and  the 
construction  resemble  very  closely  those  of  Ewloe  Castle  in  Flint- 
shire, as  Mr.  Davies-Cooke,  the  owner  of  that  interesting  ruin, 

^ “ Oh  pleasing  poet ! Friend  for  ever  dear  ! 

Thy  memory  claims  the  tribute  of  a tear. 

In  thee  was  joined  whate’er  mankind  admire  : 

Keen  wit,  strong  sense,  the  poet’s,  patriot’s  fire, 

Tempered  with  gentleness.  Such  gifts  were  thine  ; 

Such  gifts  with  heartfelt  anguish  we  resign.’’ 
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informed  us ; and  that  castle  was  built  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
very  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

At  the  church  of  Llanuwchllyn,  dedicated  to  St.  Demiol,  and 
lately  rebuilt,  the  fine  effigy  of  leuan  ap  Gruffydd,  grandson  of  the 
above  mentioned  Madoc  ap  lorwerth,  who  died  in  1370,  was  care- 
fully sketched  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  and  will  in  due  time  appear  in 
the  Journal.  The  Communion-plate  comprises  a paten,— date-mark, 
1725;  and  a chalice,  “the  cup  of  Llanywllin”,  stamped  with  a 
wolfs  head,  of  a little  earlier  date. 

At  the  little  church  of  Llangower,  prettily  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Lake,  the  horse-bier  was  an  object  of  great  curiosity. 
This  also  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  an  engraving  and  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  present  NTumber  (p.  304-5).  It  is  now  kept  under 
the  shelter  of  a fine  old  yew-tree,  but  is  fast  decaying  away.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  between  1778  and  1782,  on  the  old  foundations, 
which  show  courses  of  huge  stones ; as,  indeed,  iS  the  case  in  many 
others  in  this  county.  It  was  restored  in  1871,  and  has  nothing  of 
much  interest. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a curious  altar-tomb  representing  somewhat 
grimly  a box  with  a lock  in  front,  and  hinges  at  the  back.  “The 
Cuppe  of  Llangowayr”  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  bears  the  initials  T.  E : i.  n : E.  w. 

Passing  Castell  Grono,  which  shows  not  only  the  circular  mound, 
but  also  remains  of  the  ballium,  the  party  reached  the  interesting 
old  mansion  of  Ehiwaedog,  where  Mr.  Lloyd  Price,  the  owner,  hos- 
pitably entertained  us  with  tea,  and  exhibited  the  precious  pebble 
of  Owen  Gwynedd ; and  Colonel  Evans-Lloyd  read  a paper,  now 
printed  in  the  Journal,  on  the  history  of  the  house  and  its  ancient 
possessors. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  host  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wood. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting,  held  in  the  County  Hall,  the  chair,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Lloyd  Philipps, 
who  called  upon  Canon  Thomas  to  give  a resume  of  the  day’s  pro- 
ceedings ; after  which  Mr.  Pryce  Jones  read  portions  of  an  essay  on 
the  house  of  Rhiwaedog ; and  the  Chairman  having  thanked  him, 
called  again  upon  Canon  Thomas  to  read  the  paper  on  “ Merioneth- 
shire Six  Hundred  Years  Ago”,  which  is  printed  in  the  current 
issue. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20. 

At  9 A.M.  a goodly  muster  started  from  Bala  Station,  by  the  lately 
opened  Festiniog  Line,  up  the  Valley  of  the  Tryweryn ; past  the 
ancient  cell  of  Mochraiadr,  near  Llyn  Arenig,  once  belonging  to 
the  monks  ofYstrad  Marchell ; and  down  the  wild  Valley  of  the 
Pryssor,  with  the  scant  remains  of  its  solitary  castle ; on  to 
Maentwrog  Station,  whence  a sharp,  rough  walk  of  rather  more 
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than  a mile  brought  ns  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Mons 
Heriri,  now  Tomen  y Mur.  On  the  way,  when  nearing  the  great 
Tomen  (a),  a portion  of  paved  road,  4 yards  wide,  was  hit  upon, 
just  at  a point  where  a series  of  raised  banks  curtained  the  ap- 
proach. 

When  the  summit  had  been  reached,  and  a general  survey  taken 
of  the  position  and  its  relation  to  the  far  distant  features  of  the 
country,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Trevor  Owen,  read  copious  extracts 
from  the  Journal  for  1871,  giving  the  main  points  of  its  history  to 
that  date,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barnwell.  The  accompanying  plan 
will  make  it  more  easily  understood. 


F 


A.  Tomen  y Mur. 

B.  Hypocaust  discovered  by  Dr.  Lloyd. 

C.  Sarn  Helen,  leading  towards  F,  Conovium. 

D.  Another  Roman  road  from  D,  Segontium,  towards 

E,  Caergai  and  Deva, 

G.  An  old  road,  uncertain. 

“ The  two  main  roads  that  ran  north  and  south  through  Britan- 
nia Secunda  were  the  Sarn  Helen,  starting  from  Carmarthen  (Mari- 
dunum),  and  terminating  in  Segontium,  by  the  route  of  Llanio  and 
Penalt;  and  the  road  from  Neath,  or  near  Neath  (Nidum),  by  Cas- 
tell  Collen,  Caersws,  and  Mediolanum,  where,  turning  sharp  to  the 
left,  a branch  passed  somewhere  near  Bala,  and  so  on  to  Carnarvon, 
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while  the  main  line  continued  straight  on  to  Chester  (Deva).  These 
two  lines  crossed  each  other  at  Tomen  y Mur  (Mens  Heriri),  the 
first  mentioned  of  the  two  being  almost  continued  from  that  point 
direct  to  Caerhun  (Conovinm),  near  the  present  Conway.  The 
importance  of  this  position,  not  only  as  the  centre  of  four  great 
communications,  but  commanding,  from  its  elevation,  a full  view  of 
Cardigan  Bay  as  far  as  Bardsey  Island,  must  have  been  consider- 
able ; and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Romans  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  works. 
From  certain  causes,  however,  it  seems  to  have  heen  little  frequented 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain.  Other 
lines  of  communication  had  been  made  which  better  suited  the 
general  mass  of  the  population,  while  the  original  object  of  a posi- 
tion so  strongly  fortified,  and  so  elevated,  no  longer  existed.  The 
camp  then  became  less  well  known  ; and  Pennant,  writing  as  if  the 
discovery  of  the  camp  on  his  part  was  a new  one,  alluded  to  the 
frequent  finding  of  urns  and  coins  there,  and  of  its  communicating 
with  the  Sarn  Helen ; but  he  did  not  seem  to  suspect  that  he  had 
found  the  important  station  of  Mons  Heriri,  although  he  notices 
the  extensive  view  from  it,  and  its  ‘ commanding  a number  of 
passes  to  the  lesser  parts  of  this  mountainous  district.’  Pennant 
spoke  of  the  ‘ vestiges  of  a wall’,  which  were  probably  the  remains 
of  a wall  later  than  those  of  the  camp  itself.  The  late  Mr.  Lloyd 
made  some  excavations,  and  brought  to  light  a hypocaust  (b)  and 
several  objects  of  interest,  some  of  which  are  at  present  in  the 
British  Museum;  the  rest  remaining,  according  to  report,  in  the 
hands  of  some  members  of  his  family. 

“ In  1850,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society’s  Meeting  at  Holgelley, 
a part  of  the  western  side  of  the  camp  was  laid  open,  and  disclosed 
the  Roman  masonry ; but  even  at  that  time  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  whether  the  work  was  Roman  at  all.  In  1868  further  exca- 
vations were  made,  and  a portion  of  the  wall  and  one  side  of  a 
gateway  were  exposed.  Three  courses  and  a plinth  were  all  that 
remained.  On  the  left  hand  is  seen  the  projection  of  the  jamb 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  which  may  have  served  as  a stop  to  a 
gate  or  door  suspended  from  the  opposite  jamb ; but  which  jamb, 
with  the  contiguous  wall,  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  cut- 
ting of  a modern  roadway  into  the  work,  so  that  neither  the  length 
nor  breadth  of  the  entrance-way  can  now  be  ascertained.  The 
stones  of  the  gutter  or  open  drain  which  skirts  the  plinth  of  the 
jamb  are  beautifully  squared  and  tooled,  although  of  the  hardest 
kind,  and  fit  so  accurately  together  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
insert  even  the  blade  of  a knife  between  the  joints.  The  stone  used 
is  not  at  all  local,  being  a dark,  compact,  igneous  rock,  and  appa- 
rently some  kind  of  trap,  which  may  possibly  be  obtained  between 
Barmouth  and  Tremadoc.  The  work  is  of  oblong  form,  measuring 
500  feet  by  350,  and  slopes  down  towards  the  south-east,  so  that 
the  lower  part  is  partially  protected  from  the  west  winds. 

“ On  the  higher  part  stands  the  huge  mound  which  gives  the 
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name  of  Tomen  y Mur  to  tlie  work,  and  which  is  connected  with 
other  walls  to  the  outer  defences  of  the  work  ; but  some  doubt  may 
exist  as  to  the  age  of  these  walls.  The  mound  itself  may  be  consi- 
dered the  most  striking  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  work, 
situated  as  it  is  within  Roman  walls.  Was  it  there  before  the 
Romans  came  ? Did  they  raise  it  ? For  that  it  is  later  than  the 
Romans  is  very  improbable.  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
without  a thorough  exploration  of  the  mound  itself,  a rather  serious 
operation.  The  mound  itself  looks  more  like  a military  than  a 
sepulchral  one  ; but  if  it  is  the  former,  the  Romans  would  hardly 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  build  up  such  a mound  for  mere  defence 
whilst  they  were  so  well  protected  by  their  walls.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible,  that  they  may  have  wanted  a more  elevated  look-out,  and 
taken  the  trouble  to  provide  themselves  with  this  mound,  which 
with  the  forced  service  of  the  conquered  natives  could  have  been 
done.  Another  supposition  might  be,  that  they  found  the  mound 
there,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  incorporate  it  in  their  own  work, 
an  instance  of  a similar  use  of  such  a structure  being  illustrated  at 
Morbychan.  If  the  mound  had  been  so  incorporated,  it  was  pro- 
bably a sepulchral  mound,  for  the  erecting  of  such  mounds  for 
defensive  purposes  is  rather  of  early  medieval  than  pre-Roman 
times.” 

Canon  Thomas  having  stated  that  the  article  quoted  referred 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  station  (a)  where  they  were  then  stand- 
ing, and  having  pointed  to  the  amphitheatre  near  the  intersection 
of  the  two  great  roads,  added  that  these  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  portions  known  until  quite  recently.  These  (but  including 
only  a segment  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  cut  through  by  the 
boundary-wall  that  separates  the  cultivated  land  from  the  unen- 
closed mountain)  had  been  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Breese,  of 
Portmadoc,  in  1876,  who  had  intended  making  a systematic  ex- 
ploration of  the  ground,  and  doubtless,  if  he  had  been  spared, 
would  have  made  many  discoveries  to  throw  light  upon  its  sur- 
roundings. About  six  weeks  ago  he  had  come  here,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Wood,  to  take  a preliminary  view  of  the  ground  to  be 
traversed  on  this  excursion.  Mr.  Williams,  the  Rector  of  Traws- 
fynydd,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Lewis,  the  son  of  a former  Rector,  accom- 
panied him  on  the  occasion  ; and  on  their  return  from  the  amphi- 
theatre, along  the  open  ground,  he  had  been  struck,  in  the  first 
place,  by  a hollow  which  looked  like  small  quarries  from  which 
stones  might  have  been  raised  for  the  adjoining  wall ; but  on  going 
a little  further  he  perceived  a raised  bank  at  a little  distance  across 
ground  which  drew  from  his  young  companion  the  remark,  “ What 
a splendid  cricket-ground  this  would  make  !”  The  raised  bank 
proved  to  be  the  vallum  of  a square  of  about  120  paces  ; the  western 
side  had  been  cleared  away.  That  on  the  south  was,  on  the  inner 
side,  level  with  the  enclo^d  ground,  but  sloped  sharply  down 
externally.  The  eastern  side  stands  out  a well  defined  vallum,  hav- 
ing the  entrance  about  half  way.  At  the  north-east  angle  was 
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another  circular  hollow  similar  to  the  one  first  noticed.  This  square 
may  have  been  the  prgetorium.  Following  the  indications  of  the 
ground,  south-east  from  this  point,  the  approach  was  seen  connect- 
ing it  with  the  road  (e)  in  one  direction,  and  in  another  with  an 
old  dyke  (g),  perhaps  the  actual  Sarn  Helen.  A small  stream, 
guarded  by  earthworks,  would  supply  water  for  the  garrison,  who, 
however,  would  have  a much  more  abundant  source  in  a small  lake 
a little  north  of  F E.  From  this  point,  as  will  be  seen  more  clearly 
by  the  plan,  an  artificial  bank  followed  the  little  ridge  above  the 
brook,  and  on  the  inner  side  were  evident  traces  of  many  buildings. 
The  bank  appears  to  have  been  continued,  but  it  is  not  very  distinct 
now,  across  the  road  at  present  known  as  Sarn  Helen,  and  to  have 
enclosed  originally  a large  portion  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Tomen 
stands.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook  is  an  outer  dyke,  termi- 
nating apparently  at  G.  Time,  however,  would  not  admit  of  a more 
thorough  examination,  and  we  must  hope  that  some  one  on  the  spot 
will  work  more  fully  the  entire  plan ; or,  still  better,  we  trust  that 
the  Ordnance  surveyors  will  map  it  out  with  care  and  accuracy. 

On  the  return  to  Trawsfynydd  a hospitable  spread  was  provided 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  in  the  Schoolroom,  for  the  members  and  a 
large  number  of  their  tenants  and  neighbours  whom  they  wished  to 
inspire  with  a livelier  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the  district. 

The  Rector,  in  a humorous  speech,  welcomed  the  Association ; 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  Philipps,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  their  hosts,  which  was  seconded,  in  a Welsh 
speech,  by  Mr.  William  Pugh,  a tenant. 

Mr.  Wood  having  returned  thanks,  Canon  Thomas,  speaking  at 
his  request  in  Welsh,  explained  the  objects  of  their  visit,  and  urged 
all  of  them  to  keep  a sharp  look  out  for,  and  preserve  carefully,  any 
early  remains  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  especially  to  send  word 
of  any  discoveries. 

After  some  more  social  toasts  the  party  started  afresh,  in  carri- 
ages, to  Rhiwgoch,  an  ancient  manor-house  of  the  family  of  Lloyd 
(now  a dilapidated  farmhouse),  on  the  property  of  the  President. 
Mr.  O.  Slaney  Wynne  pointed  out  the  characteristic  features.  The 
courtyard  is  entered  through  a gate-house  which  bears  a tablet 
with  initials,  ^ ll  1610  ; on  a shield  of  arms,  a chevron  between  three 
ravens  with  ermine  in  beak  ; and  the  motto,  “ Sequere  justitiam  ut 
invenias  vitam.”  Robert  Lloyd  of  Rhiwgoch  was  M.P.  for  Meri- 
onethshire in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  great  banquet- 
ing hall  is  wainscoted,  and  adorned  with  carving  and  heraldic 
devices.  In  the*  principal  bedroom  are  the  Prince  of  Wales’ feathers, 
with  the  initials  H.  P.  (Henricus  Princeps),  and  the  rose  and  thistle 
'on  either  side.  A lady’s  boudoir  adjoining  has  some  Dutch  tiles 
with  Scriptural  and  other  devices.  A flight  of  stone  steps  leads  up 
into  the  centre  of  the  attics.  A description  and  engraving  of  the 
house  is  given  in  the  Journal  for  1857“,  Third  Series,  vol.  hi,  p.  23. 

Rhiwgoch  stands  on  the  old  road  connecting  Bala  with  Harlech, 
and  following  this  over  Pen-y  Street,  where  Sarn  Helen  was  crossed. 
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the  party  proceeded  on  foot  to  examine  the  Porius  Stone.  The 
inscription,  as  given  in  Lapidarium  Wallioe  (p.  161,  and  Plate  Ixxvii, 
fig.  7),  and  generally  accepted,  reads,  PORIVS  hic  in  tvmvlo  iacit 
HOMO  PiANVS  FVIT  (there  are  numerals  of  later  insertion)  ; the  word 
following  HOMO  being  taken  as  xptanvs,  and  so  quoted  as  an  early 
Christian  monument.  But  Canon  Thomas,  on  a previous  visit,  had 
read  the  word  as  planvs,  and  this  reading  was  generally  confirmed 
by  the  present  inspection.  This,  however,  will  be  treated  more 
fully  in  a future  Number. 

Owing  to  want  of  time,  the  monolith  called  Llech  Idris,  which  * 
stands  in  a field  but  a short  distance  off,  was  not  visited ; and  for 
the  same  reason  Llanelltyd  Church  with  its  inscribed  stone,  and 
Cymmer  Abbey  had  to  be  passed  by.  Bala  was  reached  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  there  was  no  evening  meeting. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21. 

The  nine  o’clock  train  conveyed  the  members  of  the  Association 
down  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Dee  to  Berwyn  Station,  near  Llan- 
gollen, whence  a short  walk  brought  them  to  the  church  of  Llan- 
tysilio,  which  has  been  restored.  It  comprises  chancel  and  nave, 
divided  by  a low  stone  screen,  and  north  of  the  chancel  a chapel 
erected  in  1748  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  of  Maes  yr  Ychain, 
the  township  in  which  the  Abbey  stands.  A small  loop-window  in 
the  north  wall  has  been  well  utilised  for  the  preservation  of  two 
rich  pieces  of  painted  glass  representing  St.  James  and  probably 
St.  Tysilio  ; and  externally,  for  fragments  of  sepulchral  crosses  of 
much  variety  and  beauty  of  design.  (See  woodcut,  next  page.)  The 
font  is  Perpendicular,  with  foiled  panels  in  good  preservation.  The 
roof  also  has  foiled  spaces,  and  that  over  the  sacrarium  (sometimes 
called  “hooding”)  retains  well  wrought  bands  of  foiled  circles  and 
the  billet.  The  glass  in  the  east  window  is  memorial  to  the  second 
pair  of  “ Old  Ladies  of  Llangollen”,  viz.,  Miss  Andrew  and  Miss 
Lolley. 

On  reaching  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Y alle  Crucis  a pleasant  sur- 
prise awaited  those  who  had  not  seen  it  very  recently.  The  farm- 
house which  used  to  occupy  the  conventual  buildings  has  been  done 
away  with,  and  a new  one  been  built  about  a quarter  of  a mile  off. 
Much  clearing  of  rubbish  has  gone  on,  and  there  is  an  evident 
desire  to  deal  gently  and  reverently  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
alterations  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  in  the  past  make  it  very 
difficult  to  understand  some  of  the  present  remains  ; and  some 
doubt  was  expressed  whether  in  all  cases  the  work  'of  repair  has 
been  well  advised.  The  chapter-house  has  been  opened  out,  and  the 
floriated  tombstone  that  used  to  form  a mantelpiece  in  an  upstairs 
room  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  it.  A curious  recess  on 
the  west  side  was  a great  puzzle  as  to  its  proper  use, — whether  a 
scriptorium,  a lavatory,  or  a chapter  clerk’s  sanctum.  The  removal 
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of  plaster  partitions  has  exposed  an  inner  stair  for  giving  access 
from  the  Abbot’s  quarters,  over  the  sacristy,  to  the  roof  of  the 
chancel  and  to  the  central  tower.  Many  tombstones  are  collected 
in  the  ritual  choir,  one  of  which  reads,  +htc  iacet  gweirvi[l] 
. . LIA  OWEIN  : CVIVS  ANIME  PPICIETVR  [de]vS  AME[n]  A°  DO  : M°C°CLXXXX  ; 


Window  in  Llantysilio  Church. 

and  this,  according  to  Mr.  Bloxam,  is  one  of  the  earliest  dated 
tombstones  he  had  heard  of  5 and  we  were  able  to  identify  it  as  that 
of  Gwervyl,  daughter  of  Owain  ap  Madoc,  lord  of  Mechain  Iscoed  ; 
wife  of  Gruffydd,  son  of  lorwerth  Yoel,  lord  of  Chirk,  Maelor  Saes- 
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neg,  and  Nanhendwy,  and  first  cousin  of  Madoc  ap  Gruffydd  Maelor, 
the  founder  of  the  Abbey.  The  others  were  too  imperfect  to  make 
them  out ; but  a paper  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  was  read,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Baker  gave  an  address  on  the  architectural  features  of  the 
Abbey,  and  to  this  we  hope  some  day  to  recur.  Meanwhile,  we 
trust  that  well  directed  exploration  may  bring  to  light  the  founda- 
tions of  the  other  conventual  buildings,  of  which  at  present  no  indi- 
cations survive.  The  Abbey  belongs  to  Mr.  Thomas  of  Coed  Helen 
and  Trevor  Hall ; but  it  is  more  directly  cared  for  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  Trevor  Hughes. 

The  Pillar  of  Eliseg  stands  but  a short  distance  from  the  Abbey, 
and  appears  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  Abbey  of  Llanegwestl 
in  Valle  Crucis.  The  upper  part  of  the  cross  has  been  broken  off, 
and  the  inscription  has  become  illegible ; but  as  copied  out  by 
Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt,  in  1662,  it  ran  thus  : 

“ Concenn  filius  Cattelli,  Cattelli  filius  Brohcmail 
Brohmail  filius  Eliseg,  Eliseg  filius  Guoillauc 
Concenn  itaque  pronepos  Eliseg  edificavit  hunc 
lapidem  proavo  suo  Eliseg.” 

Mr.  Bloxam  regards  it  as  a late,  perhaps  one  of  the  latest,  lapidary 
inscriptions  of  the  kind  we  have,  and  assigns  it  to  about  the  eighth 
century.  Cyngev  died  at  Rome  in  850.  {Brut  y Tywysogion.)  Erom 
the  peculiar  entasis,  or  swelling,  he  believes  it  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a Roman  pillar,  and  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  brought 
from  Deva  (Chester)  or  Uriconium  (Wroxeter).  It  may  have  been 
brought,  however,  yet  more  easily  from  Caergwrle  along  the  road 
that  passed  this  way  in  continuation  of  the  Sarn  Sws. 

A steep  climb  brought  the  members  to  the  ruins  of  Castell  Dinas 
Bran,  which  is  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  Mr. 
Trevor  Owen  read  extracts  from  Mr.  Tregellas’  description  {Arch. 
Camhre7isis,  1865,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xi,  p.  49).  The  walls  enclose  a 
parallelogram,  296  feet  from  east  to  west.  The  date  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
freestone  dressings  have  been  carried  away.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  family  of  the  founder  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  which  is  just 
visible  from  it. 

In  the  garden  at  Siamber  wen  are  some  fragments  of  floriated 
sepulchral  slabs  taken  out  of  the  arches  of  Llangollen  Bridge 
when  the  cutting  was  being  made  for  the  railway.  They  are 
similar  in  character  to  some  of  those  at  the  Abbey,  which  was 
probably  used  to  some  extent  as  a quarry  for  neighbouring  build- 
ings. 

The  south  door  of  Llangollen  Church,  enclosed  on  the  building  of 
the  south  aisle  as  a sort  of  ante-chapel,  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
west  door  of  the  Abbey  ; and  as  this  was  one  of  its  appropriations, 
it  owed  most  likely  its  handsome  Perpendicular  roof  to  the  skill  of 
the  monks.  It  was  too  dark  to  make  out  the  devices  carved  upon 
it ; but  one  of  the  shields  on  the  angel-corbels  was  charged  with 
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the  lion  rampant  of  Madoc  ap  Gruffydd  Maelor,  descended  from 
Bleddyn  ap  Oynfyn  ; another  with  a bishop  ; another,  the  cross  and 
crown.  The  inscription  on  the  wall-plate  of  the  north  roof  could 
not  be  deciphered  for  the  same  reason.  The  first  bay  of  the  nave 
was  once  screened  off  for  a chancel ; and  on  the  north  side  was  an 
opening,  or  squint,  to  give  a view  of  the  high  altar  from  that  aisle. 
There  is  a brass  tablet,  by  Sylvanus  Crue,  to  Magdalen  Trevor,  who 
died  in  1668,  with  the  oft  quoted  verses  in  Latin  and  English, 
beginning, 

“Purpureus  jacet  hie  tectus  Flos  virginis  almae”,  etc. 

(Here  lies  the  purple  Flower  of  a mayd.) 

Also  a wooden  panel  with  arms  and  epitaph  of  Matthew  Trevor  of 
Trevor,  brother  of  the  above,  who  died  in  1683. 

On  the  return  to  Bala,  a meeting  of  members  was  held,  and  New- 
port in  Monmouthshire  selected  for  the  Annual  Meeting  next  year. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22. 

An  early  start  with  the  carriages  brought  the  party  to  Llanfor 
Church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1874,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
the  base  of  which  now  forms  the  entrance  in  lieu  of  the  old  south 
porch.  On  its  inner  walls  are  preserved  the  monuments  out  of  the 
older  church ; and  there,  too,  is  safely  inserted  the  inscribed  stone 
variously  read  as  “ Cavos  Eniarsii”  by  Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt, 
“ Cavos  Eniary^i”  by  Professor  Rhys,  and  “ Cavos  Eniar^u”  by  Pro- 
fessor Westwood.  But  on  the  present  occasion  there  was  a strong 
opinion  that  the  second  stroke,  «,  was  more  keenly  cut,  and  fresher 
than  the  rest,  and  that  it  should  read  “ Cavos  Eniar^L”  A portion 
of  the  old  screen  was  noticed,  worked  up  into  the  restored  one  ; 
and  there  is  a similar  portion  in  Llandderfel  Church,  which  tends 
to  show  the  same  workman  in  both.  Some  fragments  of  broken 
figures  were  also  sketched. 

A few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  church  is  an  old  castell,  oval 
in  form,  25  yards  in  its  greatest  length,  by  28  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded by  a dyke.  It  is  not  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  but  is 
sometimes  called  “ Cromwell’s  Tent”.  “ Pabell  Llywarch  Hen”  (the 
Tent  of  Llywarch  Hen),  who  has  been  so  often  referred  to  during 
the  Meeting,  is  said  to  have  been  near  this  church  ; but  its  exact 
site  is  doubtful.  Some  think  it  to  have  stood  in  the  meadows  near 
the  Dee.  May  not  this  camp  have  been  it  ? 

A little  further  on,  along  the  old  road  to  Corwen,  and  not  far 
from  the  Roman  road  that  led  in  that  direction,  is  another  fortified 
mound,  called  “ Tomen  y Castell”,  lying  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  and  guarding  the  pass.  The  natural  bank  has  been  levelled 
and  scarped,  leaving  a level,  oblong  space  at  the  top,  with  a still 
higher  mound  at  the  north-west  corner.  The  surrounding  country 
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Would  be  supplied  with  water  by  the  streams  that  a little  lower 
down  turn  the  Meloch  Mill,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  from  at 
least  the  time  of  the  annexation,  six  hundred  years  ago. 

Another  mile  or  so  brought  us  to  another  hill-camp  near  Cefn 
Ddwysarn,  and  called,  from  the  name  of  an  adjoining  farm,  “ Ty 
Llwyd.”  A considerable  space  is  enclosed  within  a well  marked 
fosse  measuring  26  feet  from  bank  to  bank ; and  unlike  the  gene- 
rality of  its  kind,  instead  of  occupying  the  crown  of  the  hill,  it  lies 
on  the  north-western  slope  facing  Caer  Creini.  Its  probable  use 
was  for  herding  cattle  in  emergencies. 

At  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  the  old  Roman  road 
may  be  easily  traced  for  a considerable  distance  to  Y Ddwy  Sarn 
(the  Two  Causeways),  where  a branch  strikes  out  for  Bettws  Gwer- 
vyl  Goch  and  Penygaer. 

Caer  Creini,  the  next  point  visited,  has  been  well  described  by 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Wynne  Williams  in  a paper  printed  in  the  volume 
for  1881  (4th  Series,  vol.  xii),  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Trevor  Owen : — 

The  enclosure  is  pear-shaped,  being  broadest  towards  the  south- 
west, and  consists  of  an  inner  area  310  yards  long  by  60  yards 
broad,  surrounded  by  what  must  have  been  a wall  or  raised  breast- 
work ; outside  of  which  is  a ditch  from  10  to  14  feet  deep,  which  is 
continued  all  around,  with  the  exception  of  a quarter  of  the  distance 
on  the  south-east.  Although  the  position  is  remarkably  strong, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  distinguish  this  from  other  fortified 
posts  in  the  Principality  were  it  not  for  the  partial  vitrification  of 
what  is  left  of  the  inner  rampart.”  This  process  was  then  described 
as  the  placing  of  alternate  layers  of  stone,  clay,  and  wood,  in  form- 
ing the  vallum,  and  then  setting  it  on  fire  so  as  to  fuse  and  conso- 
lidate the  mass,  and  render  it  stronger  and  more  durable ; and 
Professor  Ramsay’s  opinion  was  given  that  the  Denbighshire  grit 
was  capable  of  such  treatment.  Some  doubts,  however,  were 
entertained  whether  the  indications  were  sufficient  evidence  of  any- 
thing more  than  a casual  fire. 

From  Caer  Creini  the  party  went  on  to  the  interesting  little  post- 
Reformation  Chapel  at  Rug,  built  in  1637  by  Colonel  William  Sales- 
bury,  known  more  widely  as  the  loyal  Governor  of  Denbigh  Castle 
under  Charles  I.  It  contains  a large  amount  of  carving  and  colour- 
ing of  the  period,  and  some  curious  and  massive  benches  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  extinct  chapelry  of  Llanael- 
haiarn.  This  old  church  stood  at  Pandy  ’r  Chapel,  not  far  from 
Derwen  Station,  and  was  consolidated  with  Gwyddelwern  in  1542. 
It  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay ; and  when,  a hundred 
years  later,  the  owner  of  Rug  built  the  new  chapel,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  transferred  to  it  the  old  roof  and  benches. 

At  Corwen  Church  attention  was  drawn  to  the  “ Careg  y Big  yn 
y Each  Rewllyd”,  i.e.^  “the  pointed  stone  in  the  icy  nook”,  built 
into  the  east  wall  of  the  porch,  wffiich  is  said  to  have  settled  the 
spot  for  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  which  gives  the  probable 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Corwen  as  the  enclosure  or  “ choir 
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of  the  stone”;  and  with  this  agrees  the  inscription  on  the  effigy  of 
lorwerth  Sulien  in  the  north  chancel  wall,  who  is  described  as 
“ Vicarius  de  Oorvaen”.  The  churchyard- cross  and  that  over  the 
priest’s  door ; the  three  narrow  lancets  at  the  east  end,  similar  to 
those  at  Llanaber ; and  the  foiled  bands  from  the  old  ceiling  of  the 
sacrarium,  were  all  carefully  noted  ; but  some  disappointment  was 
experienced  at  the  new  scraping  of  the  venerable  Norman  font. 

Llangar  Church,  unrestored  and  uncared  for,  is  used  only  for 
funerals,  being  superseded  as  the  parish  church  by  the  new  one 
erected  at  Oynwyd.  The  font  is  circular,  not  unlike  in  form  to  that 
at  Efenechtyd;  which,  however,  is  of  wood,  not  stone.  The  Per- 
pendicular east  window  is  of  three  lights,  transomed  and  foiled  ; 
and  in  the  north  wall  there  is  a loop  closed  up.  Some  markings  on 
the  stone  of  the  west  gable  could  not  be  made  out;  but  the  wall 
has  been  rebuilt. 

The  camp  at  Cryniarth  (not  marked  on  Ordnance  Map)  is,  though 
not  large,  the  more  interesting  as  showing  much  stronger  evidence 
of  vitrifaction  than  that  at  Caer  Creini.  It  is  nearly  oval  in  form, 
and  on  the  west  side  preserves  the  base  of  the  original  vallum,  and 
in  several  parts  it  shows  the  effect  of  fire. 

A short  paper  on  this  plan  was  read  by  Mr.  John  H.  Jones  of 
Coed  Moelfa,  Llandrillo,  stating  it  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
leuan  ap  Einion,  grandson  of  Madoc  ap  Elisau  ap  lorwerth  ap 
Owain  Brogyntyn,  who  married  Angharad,  daughter  of  Davydd  ap 
Gwin  Llwyd  ap  Davydd  ap  Madog,  Baron  of  Hendwr,  by  whom  he 
was  the  father  of  Davydd  ap  leuan  ap  Einion,  the  famous  Constable 
of  Harlech  Castle,  which  he  held  for  many  years  against  the  house 
of  York,  and  where  he  gave  shelter,  in  1463,  to  King  Henry  and 
his  Queen.^ 

Near  it,  in  the  wood,  is  a very  large  boulder,  10  feet  high  above 
the  ground,  and  nearly  30  feet  in  circumference.  A little  below  it, 
in  the  wood,  is  the  site  of  an  old  cockpit ; and  still  lower,  below 
the  turnpike  road,  Capel  y Coed,  the  site  of  an  old  capella,  of  which 
nothing  is  now  known. 

Time  did  not  admit  of  a visit  to  Caer-bont  and  Moel  ty  ucha  ; but 
some  of  the  members  went  to  examine  the  Ty’nyfach  Circle,  while 
the  rest  proceeded  on  to  Llandderfel  Church,  where  the  curious 
relic  of  Derwel  Gadarn’s  horse  and  staff  are  preserved  in  the  porch. 
The  restored  screen  and  the  interesting  Parish  Registers,  dating 
from  1599,  were  carefully  inspected. 

After  a long  and  hard  day’s  work  the  members  were  hospitably 
received  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Richards  at  Fronheulog,  and  so  brought 
to  a pleasant  close  the  excursions  of  a very  successful  week. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  Mr.  F.  Lloyd  Philipps  called  upon  Canon 
Thomas  to  give  a rhuwe  of  the  work  of  the  last  three  days,  after 
which  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd  read  a paper  on  the  “ Genealogy  of 
Rhirid  Flaidd.”  Referring  to  leuan  ap  Gruffydd  ap  Madoc,  fifth 
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in  descent  from  Rhirid,  and  the  knight  whose  effigy  is  in  Llanuwch- 
llyn  Church,  he  said  that  this  leuan  “lived  in  great  credit  and 
esteeme  in  the  dayes  of  King  Edward  III,  who  gave  him  an  annual 
stipend  for  guarding  and  conducting  of  y®  Justice  of  North  Wales 
w***  a companie  of  archery  whilst  he  should  soujourne  and  staye  in 
y*  Countie  of  Merioneth.  This  was  occasioned  by  reason  of  y®  people 
of  Wales  (being  unacquainted  in  those  dayes  with  y®  English 
Government)  did  often  transgresse,  and  the  Justices,  for  the  reduc- 
ing of  them  to  obedience,  were  driven  to  use  severitie,  which  incensed 
y®  people  to  use  violence  against  their  Justices,  as  in  South  Wales 
Geffrey,  Chief  Justice  of  that  countrey,  was  killed  at  Buellt,  and 
William  Sutton  in  North  Wales.  Afterwards  y®  sherriffs  of  y®  counties 
were  enjoyned  to  meet  the  Justice  on  his  entrance  into  y®  countie 
[and  conduct  him  to  the  other  side],  where  y®  Shrieve  of  y®  next 
countie  did  receive  him.”  That  seemed  to  be  really  the  origin  of 
the  escort  of  Justices,  for  which  purposes  he  believed  the  Sheriffs 
still  had  to  provide  a large  number  of  javelin-men  ; who,  however, 
he  thought  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  Justices  against 
the  incensed  natives. 

Canon  Thomas  then  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee and  their  entertainers.  After  speaking  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  they  had  passed  through,  and  the  lovely  weather  they  had 
enjoyed,  he  trusted  that  the  effect  of  their  visit  would  long  survive 
the  visit  itself,  and  awaken  among  the  residents  on  the  spot  a spirit 
of  interest  and  inquiry  into  their  many  antiquities.  Such  objects 
abounded  on  all  sides,  and  they  would  look  hopefully  for  occasional 
accounts  of  them  from  those  who  had  joined  so  zealously  in  their 
work  that  week : and  especially  did  they  appeal  to  their  new  Local 
Secretary,  Dr.  O.  Richards.  Among  the  hospitalities  they  had 
shared  there  w^as  one  feature  specially  noteworthy,  the  large  num- 
ber of  tenants  and  neighbours  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  had 
invited  to  meet  the  Association,  in  order  to  kindle  in  them  a conge- 
nial spirit  of  antiquarian  research  in  the  wild  but  interesting  dis- 
trict of  Trawsfynydd. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Griffith,  in  seconding  the  motion,  congratulated  the 
Committee  on  the  abundance  and  interest  of  the  materials,  and  the 
careful  arrangements  made  to  see  them,  and  only  regretted  their 
Meeting  did  not  last  a fortnight  rather  than  a week. 

Dr.  Richards,  acknowledging  the  vote  on  behalf  of  the  enter- 
tainers, thanked  the  Association  heartily  for  having  come  to  Bala, 
and  hoped  they  would  come  again  and  complete  what  they  had 
begun  so  well. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hughes,  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Commit- 
tee rejoiced  that  the  Association  had  not  been  disappointed  in  their 
visit. 

Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cura- 
tor of  and  contributors  to  the  Museum,  spoke  of  many  objects  in  it 
which  had  given  him  much  interest, — an  old  MS.  of  Welsh  poetry, 
works  on  heraldry,  old  editions  of  the  Bible,  bronze  celts,  stone  ham- 
5th  see.,  VOL.  I.  23 
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mers,  and  vitrified  stones  ; and  he  would  ask  the  Curator  to  classify 
the  objects  for  the  Journal. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  in  seconding  the  proposal,  said  he  had  seldom 
seen  such  a collection  of  Welsh  literature  brought  together;  and  as 
an  instance  of  the  advantage  sometimes  derived  from  every  one  con- 
tributing what  they  happened  to  have  on  such  an  occasion,  men- 
tioned that  some  years  ago  he  had  sent  to  an  exhibition  the  charter 
of  the  confirmation  of  a grant  of  land  made  by  Henry  I,  and  to  his 
surprise  found  placed  in  the  same  case  with  it  the  original  grant  by 
William  I ; so  that  after  the  lapse  of  all  those  centuries  the  two 
were  found  lying  side  by  side. 

Mr.  Wood  also  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of 
churches,  and  said  how  important  it  was  that  the  architect  should 
be  not  only  skilled  in  his  art,  but  antiquarian  in  his  tastes.  At  one 
of  the  churches  they  had  visited  a most  interesting  Norman  font 
had  been  so  chipped  away,  both  inside  and  outside,  that  any  one 
visiting  the  church  might  pass  it  by  without  noticing  it.  If  restorers 
would  but  communicate  with  the  Association,  they  would  assist  in 
preventing  such  mistakes. 

The  Chairman  having  endorsed  what  Mr.  Wood  had  said,  Mr. 
Howel  W.  Lloyd  referred  to  the  Porius  inscription,  and  expressed 
his  amazement  at  missing  the  letter  x,  which  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peni- 
arth  had  always  read  there  ; and  at  the  i having  become  an  L.  He 
thought  it  must  have  been  done  in  joke  by  some  picnic  party.  Mr. 
Wood  also  stated  that  the  inscription  was  xpianvs  some  twelve 
years  ago,  and  thought  it  must  have  been  tampered  with. 

Canon  Thomas  thought  there  were  no  sufficient  indications  of  an 
X having  ever  been  there.  The  dots  before  the  p appeared  to  be 
original ; but  the  date,  in  Arabic  numerals,  was  certainly  a late 
addition.  If  original,  it  should  have  been  in  Roman,  or  Romano- 
British  letters. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  carried,  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  0.  Richards,  and  the  Meeting  was  brought  to  a close. 
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THE  MUSEUM. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Principal,  the  Museum  was  held  in 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  College,  where  a goodly  number  of  objects 
of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  Welsh  books,  was  exhibited.  Of  these, 
however,  we  limit  our  catalogue  to  such  as  have  some  special  inte- 
rest of  their  own,  or  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  history 
of  this  county,  or  are  otherwise  more  directly  connected  with  it. 

Miscellaneous. 

British  spear-head  found  near  Castell  Carndochan  in  1848 
Brass  vessel  used  for  collecting  alms  in  Dolgelley  Church 
Brass  plate  or  almsdish 
Crucifix,  metal,  with  painted  figures 

Benitier.  These  four  obiects  are  said  to  have  come  from  Cymmer 
Abbey 

Order  for  payment  of  troops,  signed  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
Ore  from  Cefn  Coed  Mine 

Fossils  from  Havod  Quarry  and  from  Festiniog 

Exhibited  by  Mrs.  Williams,  Maes  yr  Hedydd. 
Stone  hammer  found  near  Moel  Famma  about  eighty  years  ago 
Stone  benitier  found  near  Weirgloddgilfach,  Llanuwchllyii 
Brass  snuffbox  of  the  Bulkeleys  of  Anglesey 
Drinking-horn  of  the  Salesburys  of  Rhug 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  Lewis  Davies,  Bala. 
Specimens  of  vitrified  stone  from  Caer  Creini 
Ditto  from  Caer  Cryniarth 

Paalstab  celt  found  at  Coedyllan,  near  Llanfyllin* 

Looped  paalstab  celt  found  at  Vronheulog"^ 

Portion  of  bronze  spear-head  found  at  Vronheulog^ 

Fossils  from  the  Bala  or  Caradoc  formation,  from  the  collection  of 
Master  Wynn  Williams 

Exhibited  by  Dr.  Richards  of  Vronheulog. 
The  mould  or  stamp  (supposed)  of  the  ancient  Gaulish  wheel-money, 
described  and  figured  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  Octo- 
ber 1874,  p.  284,  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Wynn-Williams,  M.A. 
Along  with  this  is  also  exhibited  a smaller  object,  which  was 
picked  up  in  the  exhibitor’s  garden  at  Llandderfel  since  Mr. 
W.  Wynn- Williams’s  paper  above  referred  to  was  written. 
This  stone  is  apparently  the  same  as  to  character,  but  without 
the  carved-out  matrix ; yet  there  are  some  few  marks  upon  it, 
and  a series  of  notches  on  one  of  its  angles 

Described  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn-Williams  in  Arch. 
Ccimh.^  Series  IV,  vol.  viii,  p.  206  et  seq. 
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A small  tray  containing  articles  picked  np  in  the  parish  of  Llandder- 
fel  at  various  times  since  1856.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  supposed  to  be 
examples  of  the  Gaulish  ring-money  (see  Arch.  Gamb.  for  July 
1861)  ; Nos.  4 and  5 may  be  some  kind  of  war-missiles  or  sling- 
stones  (?) 

Another  small  tray.  The  contents  were  all  picked  up  in  the  parish 
of  Llandderfel 

Another  ; the  contents  various.  Amongst  them  part  of  a pig  of  lead 
in  its  earliest  stage,  and  apparently  of  ancient  and  rude  extrac- 
tion. This  was  picked  up  in  ploughing  the  land  of  Blaen  y 
Owm  Farm  a few  years  ago 

Herbarium  Cambricum.  A folio  volume  containing  dried  specimens 
of  Welsh  plants,  chiefly  those  of  North  Wales,  and  more  espe- 
cially intended  to  illustrate  the  botany  of  Merionethshire  and 
Carnarvonshire 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pamplin,  Llandderfel. 

Medal  commemorative  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  bearing 
date  1588.  On  the  one  side  the  legend,  allidor  non  lidor, 
and  on  the  obverse,  flavit  et  dissipati  sunt.  Very  rare.  De- 
scribed by  Professor  Simmonds  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  No.  1,181,  July  9th,  1875,  and  at  that  time  was  supposed 
not  to  be  extant.  But  besides  the  one  now  exhibited  there  are 
two  in  the  British  Museum,  and  two  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
the  Hague ; of  one  of  the  latter.  No.  3 is  a plaster  cast.  This 
medal  was  struck  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Holland 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Tannatt  Pryce,  Bronwylfa,  Llandderfel. 

The  sermon-case  of  Edmund  Prys,  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  1576, 
author  of  the  Welsh  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms 

Exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parry  Morgan,  Llanasa. 

Books. 

A.  Welsh,  and  relating  to  Wales. 

Acte  for  Certaine  Ordinances  in  the  Kinge’s  Majestie’s  Principalitie 
of  Wales.  1542.  Black  letter.  Printed  by  Thomas  Bertholet, 
a workman  of  William  Caxton 

Antiquee  LinguEe  BritannicEe  Dictionarium.  By  Dr.  John  Davies  of 
Mallwyd.  1632 

Antique©  Linguae  Britannica  Rudimenta.  By  Dr.  John  Davies.  Edi- 
tio  1809 

Dyhewyd  y Cristion.  Cyfieithiad  Dr.  Davies  o Fallwyd.  Llundain, 
1802 

Welsh  Roman  Catholic  Prayer  Book.  1670 

Y Bibl  Cyssegr  Lan  (T.  Gouge,  S.  Hughes,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  Dean 
of  Worcester),  1677,  and  other  later  editions 

Gwirionedd  y Grefydd  Gristionogol,  o waith  Grotius.  Cyf.  Edward 
Samuel,  Person  Bettws  Gwerfyl  Goch.  Mwythig,  1716 

Prif  Ddyledswyddan  Christion.  Cyf.  Edw.  Samuel,  John  Rhydd- 
erch.  Mwythig,  1722 
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Llyfr  y tri  Aderyn  ; neu  Arwydd  i annerch  y Cymru  am  y flwyddyn 
1666.  Gwrecsam,  1778 
Pregethau  neu  Homiliau.  Dolgelley,  1817 

And  many  other  Welsh  books  printed  in  the  eighteenth  century 

Calvinistic  Methodist  College  Library. 
Welsh  Bible.  Black  letter.  1620.  Bishop  Parry’s  edition 

Mrs.  Royle,  Brynygroes. 
Welsh  Prayer  Book.  Black  letter.  1664 

Dr.  Richards,  Yronheulog. 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Second  edition.  Mwythig,  1699 
(The  spurious  or)  Part  the  Third,  in  Welsh.  A frag- 
ment 

Common  Prayer.  1709.  A rare  edition,  with  Form  of  Service  for 
Queen  Anne’s  Accession 

Johnsoni  Mercurius  Botanicus.  Two  small  vols.  The  latter  volume 
is  rare,  and  contains  the  earliest  printed  notice  of  the  plants  of 
North  Wales,  with  a curious  account  of  the  author’s  adventure 
up  Snowdon  while  in  search  of  them  in  1639 
Ray’s  Synopsis,  an  interesting  and  profusely  annotated  copy  of  the 
second  edition,  1696  (formerly  Richardson’s).  Many  of  the 
notes  give  localities  for  the  rarer  North  Wales  plants 

Mr.  W.  Pamplin,  Llandderfel. 

Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  Genealogy  of  the  British  Kings,  The 
Heraldry  of  North  Wales.  By  John  Reynolds  of  Oswestry. 
Chester,  1739.  Many  of  the  coats  of  arms  inked  and  painted 
on  the  margins 

Mr.  R.  Price  Jones,  Pentrecelyn,  Ruthin. 

B.  English  mid  Foreign. 

First  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Dutch.  The  second  Bible 
printed  in  any  living  language.  Delf,  14  77 
Quincuplex  Psalterium  (Jacob  Faber  Stapulensis).  Paris,  1508.  In 
the  original  monastic  binding 

Catena  et  Commentarius  in  Librum  Job  (Paulus  Comitolus).  Yenet., 
1587.  Contemporaneous  oak  binding 
The  Works  of  Fabius  Columna  in  one  vol.  Rome,  1616.  The  earli- 
est botanical  book  with  engravings  on  copper 
English  Bible.  8vo.  Norton  and  Bell,  1623.  Apparently  unknown 
to  Archdeacon  Cotton.  Exhibited  for  its  curious  binding 
A volume  of  small  size ; perhaps  no  smaller  ever  printed.  Size, 
top  to  bottom,  or  length,  one  inch  and  a half ; breadth,  one 
inch  ; thickness,  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  A midget  with  a 
witness  ! London,  1771 

Mr.  Wm.  Pamplin,  Llandderfel. 
Bible.  Black  letter.  1572.  (The  Bishops’  Bible) 

Other  editions.  Black  letter.  1578,1584 
Certaine  Sermons  appointed  by  the  Queen’s  Majestie  in  1595 
The  Delights  of  the  Saints.  By  Gryffyth  Williams  of  Llan  Lhechyd, 
1622.  G.  Williams,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Dean  of  Bangor  in 
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1633  ; Bishop  of  Ossory,  1641.  This  was  the  first  of  his  twelve 
works  enumerated  in  Williams’s  Eminent  Welshmen 

Calv.  Meth.  Coll.  Lib. 

Sermons  by  Henri  Ballinger.  Black  letter.  1587 
Bible  (English).  Black  letter.  1626.  Another,  1634 
History  of  the  Presbyterians.  By  Peter  Heylyn.  1670 
Ecclesia  Bestaurata.  By  Peter  Heylyn.  1674 
History  of  Church  Government.  By  Bishop  William  Lloyd  of  St. 
Asaph.  1684 

Dr.  Richards,  Yronheulog. 

MSS,  AND  Engeavings,  etc. 

Old  Welsh  MS.  Book.  N.  d. 

Dr.  0.  Richards,  Vronheulog. 

Two  MS.  Books  of  the  Poetry  of  Rowland  Hugh  of  Graienya 

Mr.  Lewis  Davies,  Bala. 
MS.  Book  of  Robert  Williams,  begun  in  1768 

“ Cymmerais  beth  iw  wneuthur 
Rhag  i mi  fod  yn  segur 
Mi  rois  fy  mryd  trwy  fyfyr  syn 
Ar  lifo  hyn  o lyfyr.” 

Mr.  R.  Price  Jones,  Pentre  Celyn. 
Original  MS.  of  Geiriadur  Charles  o’r  Bala 
Hughes',  of  Pont  Robert,  Greek  Testament 
Sermons  by  John  Jones,  Talysarn 
Sermons  by  John  Elias  o Eon 
Sermons  by  William  Roberts,  Amlwch 

Calv.  Meth.  Coll.  Lib. 

A quarto  volume  containing  “ Collectanea”,  parochial  and  other, 
relating  to  Llandderfel,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jennings,  curate  there, 
1856-1858.  With  some  few  subsequent  additions 
A Register  of  those  interred  in  Llandderfel  churchyard,  the  inscrip- 
tions over  whom  tell  us  that  they  reached  or  exceeded  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  Carefully  compiled  from  the  gravestones 
there.  The  oldest  reads  thus  : Elizabeth  Jones,  wife  of  Evan 
Jones  of  Ty’n  llechwyd.  July  11,  1823.  Aged  102.” 

An  Italian  ink  drawing  representing  the  residence  (as  at  first  built) 
and  part  of  the  Iron  Works  at  Cyfartha,  Merthyr  Tydfyl,  Gla- 
morganshire, of  the  renowned  Richard  Crawshay,  originator  of 
the  Iron  Works  there,  and  head  of  the  Crawshay  family.  This 
drawing  was  taken  about  the  year  1795.  With  the  drawing 
there  were  also  exhibited 

Pour  original  autograph  letters  of  the  same  Richard  Crawshay, 
curious,  interesting,  and  characteristic  of  that  very  remarkable 
man.  Dated  January  1798,  etc. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pamplin,  Llandderfel. 
Old  engraved  views  and  picturesque  etchings  in  Wales 

Mr.  Pritchard,  26,  Talbot  Road,  Wrexham. 
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BALA  MEETING,  1884. 

STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


Payments.  £ s.  d. 
Printing  . . . . 1 12  3 

Town  Hall  expenses  . 0 15  0 

Postages,  telegrams,  etc.  .12  2 

Balance  . . . . 21  4 1 


^24  13  6 

Examined  and  found  correct. 


Receipts.  £ s.  d. 
Subscriptions,  including 
family  and  double  tick- 
ets . . . . 24  9 0 

Tickets  sold  at  door  .046 


£24  13  6 


R.  I.  L.  Price,  Chairman  of  Local  Committee, 
C.  C.  Babington,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


SUBSCRIBERS  TO  LOCAL  FUND. 


£ s.  d. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  . . 10  0 0 

Owen  Richards,  Esq.,  Yronheulog,  Llandderfel  . . .220 

H.  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.P.  . . . . .220 

0.  S.  Wynne,  Esq.,  Plas  Newydd,  Rhuabon  . . .110 

R.  0.  Jones,  Esq.,  Bala  . . . . . .110 

R.  H.  Wood,  Esq.,  Trawsfynydd  . . . .110 

Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  . . . . . .110 

Rev.  J.  Gwynoro  Davies  . . . ; . .110 

Rev.  D.  R.  Lewis,  Llangyniew  Rectory,  Welshpool  . . 0 10  6 

J.  C.  Evans,  Esq.,  Grammar  School,  Bala  . . . 0 10  6 


£20  10  0 
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Abergele  Church,  95 
Aberhavesp  Church,  90 
Accounts,  statement  of,  1883,  248 
Archgeology,  the  Past,  Present, 
and  Future  of,  232 
Annual  Meeting,  notice  of,  145 
Ardudwy,  commote  of,  281 
Arustley,  Deanery  of,  228 

Bettws  Gwerfyl  Coch  Church, 268 
Bodfari  Church,  84 
Brecon,  bronze  implements  found 
near,  225 

Bryneglwys  Church,  257 
Bwlchyddaufaen  Roman  mile- 
stone, 244 

Burton  Cromlech,  Pembroke- 
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Caer  Creini,  343 
Caer  Cryniarth,  344 
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of,  166 
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Disserth  Church,  North  Wales, 86 
Dolwylyn  Cromlech,  Caermar- 
thenshire,  143 
Drws  Ardudwy,  246 


Ecclesiastical  customs,  75 
Bdeirnion,  lordship  of,  283 
Eglwys  yn  Rhos,  250 
Estimaner,  commote  of,  278 
Evenechtyd  Church,  170 


Fishguard,  145 

Church,  sepulchral  stone 

in,  146 

Fitzalan  pedigree,  219 


Glamorgan  genealogies,  246 
Gwaenysgor  Church,  86 
Gwydyr  Chapel,  255 
Gwyddelwern  Church,  270 
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Gwynyiidy  cistfaeii,  Montgome- 
ryshire, 245 
Gwytherin  Church,  251 

Hanmers  of  Llaneurgain,  pedi- 
gree of,  168 
Heiillan  Church,  99 
Herbert  pedigree,  288 
Historical  MSS.  Commission,  59 
Hollands  of  Wickwar,  pedigree 
of,  164 

of  Kinmel,  pedigree  of, 

165 

Holywell  Church,  182 
Horse-bier  at  Llangower,  304 

Llangelynin,  304 

Howard  pedigree,  222 

Inscribed  stone,  Llanfor  Church, 
342 

Llandrillo,  Merionethshire, 

300 

Kidwelly  Church,  247 
Kinnerly  Church,  264 
Knockin  Churcli,  264 

Letterston  piscina,  Pembroke- 
shire, 32 

Llanarnion  yn  lal  Church,  258 
Llanasa  Church,  183 
Llanbedr  Church,  171 
Llandanwy  Church,  Merioneth- 
shire, 318 

Llandegla  Church,  260 
Llandrillo  yn  Rhos  Church,  252 
Llandrillo  in  Edeirnion  Church, 
271 

inscribed  stone,  300 

Llandovery  Castle  and  manor  of, 

66 

Llandyssul  Church,  Montgome- 
ryshire, 91 

Llandysilio  Church,  Denbigh- 
shire, 187,  340 
Llandderfel  Church,  344 
Llanelian  Church,  100 
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Llanfair  Talhaiarn  Church,  101 
Llaiifechain  Church,  146 
Llaufihangel  Glyn  Myfyr  Church, 
254 

Llanfor  inscribed  stone,  312 
Llanfwrog  Church,  174 
Llangar  Church,  344 
Llangelynin  borse-bier,  305 
Llangerniw  Church,  101 
Llangower  borse-bier,  304 
Llangollen  Churcb,  188,  341 
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176 
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189 

Llanrhydd  Church,  179 
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Llansanttiraid  Glyn  Ceiriog 
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Llansilin  Church,  190 
Llanwddyn,  gravestone  at,  245 
Llanychan  Church,  177 
Llanynys,  178,  318 
Llanyblodwell  Church,  191 
Llecbytribedd  cromlech,  142,  320 
Lloyds  of  Rhiwaedog,  pedigree 
of,  315 

Llysvaen  Church,  103 

Manafon  Church,  93 
Meliden  Church,  87,  317 
Melverley  Church,  265 
Merionethshire,  272 
Moel  Fenlli,  stone  hammer  found 
at,  305 

Mold  Church,  260 
Morgan  (Sir  John)  of  Tredegar, 
35 

Nantglyn  Church,  103 
Kannerch  Church,  184 
Nerquis  Church,  247,  262 
Newtown  Church,  Montgomery- 
shire, 93 

Northop  Church,  185 
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CORRIGEHDA. 

Page  244, /or  Bwlch  y ddanfaen  read  Bwlch  y ddaufaen 
„ 312,  1.  17,  for  Ystrad  read  Ystym. 
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